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It is no doubt interesting to find thp*, the public has 
at last been awakened by a sense of sponsibility as to their 
duty to help in the regeneration and development of 
Indian medical science. The Hindu physicians them- 
selves have felt the Piecessity of an organisation among 
then professional brethren for the consideration of the 
ways and litfans for the proper study and improvement 
of the science of madicine and for propaganda work to 
train public opinion and enlist public sympathy in its 
favour. The All-India Ayurvedic Conference was thu.3 
ushered into existence. It has been doing useful work in th is 
direction and holds its sittings in different provinces year 
after year. Important discussions relating to some depart¬ 
ment of. medical science arc held there amongst the 
physicians of various parts of India and Ceylon, irrespective 
of caste or creed. Such deliberations ha^e not only enriched 
science but cemented the friendship o? deletes who 
represented the different sections of the population of India. 
The Head Office of All-India Standing Committee—The 
Ayurveda MahSmandala and Vidyapltha—is located at 
Cawn^ur for the present. About two dozen centres have 
been opened in the various parts of India to conduct 
examination .of students in Ayurveda. Such centres of 
examination exist in Bengal, Behar, Oudb, Central.India, 
Delhi, United Provinces, Rajputaiia, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, Sindh, Orissa, Dravida, Andhra De§a, Bombay, 
Karnatic, Berar* and Ceylon. 

Our Government could not sleep over this consciousness 
f the people to regenerate their own system of medical 
:aetice. Colleges for systematic study and research have 
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^en established by the philanthropic and public-spirited 
citizens which have not failed to attract a due shaie of 
sympathy and patronage, however insufficient in 
comparison' Jo the universal good, the object of such 
institutions,—fro* a the Government. The municipal and 
other corporate bodie* v ave realised their duty towards 
the development of the indigenous system of cure which 
alone can reach the teeming millions of poor inhabitants 
through a network of charitable dispensaries and hospital? 
which will distribute remedial agents at a comparatively 
cheaper cost. Madras has got its Gcvernment School of 
Indian Medicine, besides the Chann.v Purai Ayurveda 
KalasalS, established by its pjiblie-spirited citizens. 


Ayurvedic Department has been opened in the Ilinchu 
University of Benares with a hospital attached. In this 
sacred city of the Hindus, aud the ancient seat of Hindu 
learning and culture, the Ayurveda Vidyaprobodhini 
PathSalS has been founded. In Rishikul, Hardwar, the 
Ayurveda Vidyapltha: in Rishikesh, the Bawa Kali 
Kamblewaleka Ayurveda Vidyalaya; in Pilibhit, the 
Lalit HaiV Aj'CTveda College ; in the Presidency ci 
Bombay, the Prabhuram College;—all bear testimony to 
the self-sacrifice and energy of the founders and promoters 
of these centres of education. The Ayurvedic College of 
Gurukul, Kangri; the D. A. V. College of Lahore; and 
the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College of Delhi, are now 
recognised institutions for the cultivation and advancement 
in the science of Ayurveda. 

The Indian chiefs were not slow to manifest their 
sympathy towards this renaissance of Ayurvedic treatment. 
Jaipur had been the seat of a college of Ayurveda—the 
Jaipur Raj Ayurvedic Vidyalaya—financed and main¬ 
tained by the State from a long time. The Maharaja o 
Alwar is well-known for his encouragement towarc 
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.yiii’vedic studies. The Gawalior Raj Ayurveda Vidya¬ 
laya, the Mysore Government Ayurveda College, the 
Patiala Raj Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Trivandrum Govern¬ 
ment Ayurveda College, and the Baroda Raj Sanskrit 
Pariksa Samiti and the Ayurveda Mahgvidyalaya, Patan, 
Baroda State, are unmistakable proofs of the faith of the 
noble Princes who are at the helm of these principalities. 
The Thakore Saheb of Gondal is well-known for his 
interest in the Ayurvedic science. Bharatpore spends a 
good sum for the treatment of its subjects according to 
the Ayurvedic method, and other States are helping in 
this regeneration of Ayurveda. 

Besides the Madras Government College of Ayurveda, 
there are other colleges founded by our Government: 
The Behar Government Ayurveda Vidyalaya at Jagga- 
nathpore; the Muzzaffarpore Government Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya; and the Ayurvedic and Unani College at Delhi. 
The U. P. Government has the intention to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to enquire about the indigenous system of medicine. 
The Government of the United Provinces has sanctioned 
the annual recurring grants-in-aid of Rs. 30,000 for the 
benefit of the Ayurvedic institutions under its jurisdiction 
and for the sanction of a donation of Rs. 50,000 and an 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 in aid of the 
Rishikul Ayurvedic College. 

In Bengal an Ayurvedic Committee was appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in August 1921. In 1925 
the Committee submitted a Report For the consideration 
of the Government. The decision of the Government of 
Bengal is being anxiously expected by the people but wa 
do not know when it will be made public. Three 
Ayurvedic Colleges have been started in Bengal; the 
Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya. the Vaidya lustra Pttha, 
and the Ayurveda Vidyalaya named after Govinda Sundarl, 
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the moth:** of * Maharaja of Cossimbazar. Of these the 
Asfcanga Vidyalay& is better equipped with library, 
laboratories, etc., and is likely to have its buildings completed 
soon. The Corporation of Calcutta appointed a Committee 
to find out means for the amalgamation of the three 
colleges, but notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
committee the amalgamated College of Ayurveda could 
not be established. I was a member of the committee, 
and the report we submitted is annexed herewith for the 
information of the public. The Corporation has sanctioned 
grants-in-aid for the three schools. The Corporation has 
opened Ayurvedic charitable dispensaries in the different 
quarters of the town. Four charitable dispensaries 
have already been started in its four districts, — an 
example which has stimulated other provinces and even 
villages. The Municipalities, District Boards, Union 
Boards and benevolent citizens have thus recognised the 
claims of Ayurveda as a system of medicine which requires 
improvement and help. 

In Ceylon, the Lanka Ayurvedic Medical College with 
a Hospital attached has been opened at Jaffna. The 
Karnataka Ayurvedic College of the Andhra Research 
University has been established at Vizian&gram. Even 
institutions established to teach Western system of 
medicine have incorporated Ayurveda as one of its subjects 
in the final examination. The Jatlya Ayurjlbana Vidyalaya 
or the National Medical Institute of Calcutta teaches 
Ayurveda in its fifth year as a subject in the curriculum 
of studies. 

Associations for the cultivation aud improvement of 
the science have been founded. Two associations— the 
Ayurveda Sabha and the Brahman Ayurveda Sabha have 
been established in Calcutta, and are doing useful work. 

A Journal of Ayurveda has been started in Calcutta. 
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tribution from renowned physicians of Calcutu ' 
eminent Voids in the domain of Ayurveda and kin 
science are be ng published month after month. Sim 
journals are be-ing published from other provinces, thor 
the scientific value of such publications requires betl 
manag ement as regards choice of articles and contrib 
tions. Wijen I began to study Ayurveda contribution 
from ti " Graduates of the Medical Colleges of India were 
few and- far between, but now well-read and experienced 
pl V sici ans are coming forward with their excellent articles 
on so* me aspect of Ayurvedic studies. Thus an attempt 
is being made to resuscitate the knowledge embodied in 
the Ayurvedic literature, not only by the practitioners of 
>e art but also by the learned men from a love of 
scientific investigation. 

r I he original works on Ayurveda are written in Sanskrit 
language. Many of the works have been translated in 
the vernaculars of the different provinces. The works of 
Caraka and Sugruta have been translated in the English 
language, and it is available to all in its European garb° 
c Atlem P ts are being made to write original treatises in 
Sanskrit and to edit and revise well-known text books 
incorporating modern scientific knowledge in the lio-ht 0 f 
Ayurvedic theory and practice. Some of the original 
productions of the Risis have been edited with original 
commentaries written by the editors. 

Publications of Ayurvedic books are bein<* taken in 
hand by the enterprising proprietors of the NirnavasiVar 
Iress, Bombay, Sri Venkateswar Press, LaksmI Vouka- 
teswar Press, Jnansagar ' Press ; Benimadhab Dey 
ivananda Vidyasagar, BangabasI Press and (\ K Sen and 
Co. of Calcutta. The Ueive.lt, of C.,cuW.has ^“e 
eve,v facility in the publication of n,, contributions to- 
war* the stud, of Hindu Medicine, and ha, published 
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highly original treatise 


JT 


of Bhela which was 

liable to scholars. It is no doubt highly* gratifying to mt 
t Bhela Sarnhita has been edited and publ; shed as I pointed 
it the desirability of the publication of its manusciipt 
;om the Tanjore Library in the Introduction to Vol. I, 
>. 34, of this book. The example thus set fort! x by the 
University of Calcutta should be followed by tl ,e other 
Universities of India. 

The Sastric medicines are being tested scientitr’cally at 
the School of Tropical Medicine and the Ay urvedic 
Conference has recommended the necessity of inci'duoh 
of effective and useful medicaments of other systems of 
medical practice in the science of Ayurveda. Consequently 
we may entertain the hope that in the near future the 
system would be thoroughly renovated to be of practical 
use to the people for whom it is intended. 

As I was requested to express my opinion on the 
desirability of the restoration and development of the 
Ayurvedic medical science and to give evideuce before 
the Ayurvedic Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bengal, I submitted my report for the consideration of 
the committee. The scope of my inquiry is described in 
the following letter, dated the 1st of September, 1923. 
After the submission of my report 1 received the question¬ 
naire prepared by the Committee as to the points on which 
information was required. The oral evidence before the 
Committee was taken on the Gth November, 1923, and an 
abridged copy of it is also attached with the report. 

The Committee referred to in the letter consisted of 
learned members, official and non-official. Dr. M. N. 
Banerji, B.A. ; M.11C.S. (Eng.), L.S.A. (Load.), was 
the President of the Board; and Major R. N. Chopra, 
M.A., M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), I.M.S., was its Secretary. 

I received the following letter from the Secretary : 
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Ayurvedic Committee, 
Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine. 
Calcutta, Id September, 1923. 

Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, 

B.A., M.D., F.A.3.B. 

Sir, 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to consider and report, after taking such evidence as may 
be thought necessary, what practical steps can he taken 
for the restoration and development of the Ayurvedic 
system of treatment, with special attention to the 
question of teaching of that system, with any neces¬ 
sary modifications, under proper supervision and 
control. 

The committee so appointed circulated a question¬ 
naire last year to nearly 400 distinguished Kavirajas and 
other gentlemen interested in this subject, but received 
replies from sixty only. A large majority, whose views 
could be of great value and help to the committee, re¬ 
frained from replying or expressing their opinion. 

It has been urged that the question of restoring 
and developing the Ayurvedic system of medicine is 
very important to the country not only from economic 
considerations but also from the point of view of bring¬ 
ing medical relief within easy reach of the great masses 
of suffering humanity especially in the rural areas. 

Western medicine has done and is doing a lot to¬ 
wards this end, but inspite of all efforts a large majority 
of the population are without adequate medical relief. 

It has also been urged that even in Calcutta where 
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ere are so many Government and other hospitals 
dispensaries, a great number of people resort to Ayurvedic 
and other institutions of the indigenous systems, either 
for preference or for low cost of treatments From the 
evidence already obtained it appears that the Ayurvedic 
system for various reasons has not made much progress 
for many centuries and in some instances has actually lost 
ground. The question before the committee now is in 
what way can this system be restored and developed, and 
also how it can be taught to suit modern requirements. 

In consideration of the very important issues involved, 
may we appeal to you to please give us your views on 
this subject with special reference to— 

(]) Need for restoring and developing the system 
on scientific lines to suit present-day requirements and 
the way in which it can be accomplished. 

(2) Teaching institutions and hospitals required with 
a scheme of their working. 

(3) General qualification of students before commenc¬ 
ing Ayurvedic study. Medium of instructions suited for 
Bengal. Period of study and course of instruction. 
Diplomas which may be granted. 

(4) Present condition of the literature and the steps 
which can be taken for making it available to the students 
and practitioners in suitable form* 

(5) Present status of Ayurvedic practitioners, 
disadvantages and the remedies for the same, 
registration is necessary. 

(6) Steps to ensure proper production, collection and 
sale of drugs. Standardisation of preparations in common 
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its 
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use. 

(7) How the Government, local bodies (such as 
Municipalities and District .Beards), Universities and 
private enterprise can help in developing the system. 
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A considerable lapse of time has occurred since the 
publication of the first volume and the second volume 
of History of Indian Medicine is now submitted to the 
public. In arranging the scheme and determining the 
scope of this work, certain points demanded censidera- 
tion and it has by no means been easy to arrive at a 
decision regarding them. A History of Medicine would not 
be complete if the account of the Sages who promulgated 
the science did not find a place here. Medical science' 
in ancient times was a subject of study which all learned 
men, sages, and kings learnt for the benefit of the human 
race. 

In this volume the consideration of the pre-bistorie 
period—the account of the gods and sages who took part 
in the development of the healing art in India, has been 
dealt with. To know the History of Medicine in Ancient 
India is to know the entire domain of Indologv as the 
teachers of medicine were sages who were seers of the 
Vedic hymns, elaborated the philosophical systems 
speculated on the existence of God, and were, in fact 
concerned in the intellectual history of Ancient India. 
To deal with such a vast field of study is impossible for 
any mau and many shortcomings would be found in the 
book. It is restricted to the collection of data which are 
not even logically and classically arranged. Genealogical 
tables have been inserted wherever they were nee led to 
elucidate the text. 

B 






The article on Salihotra appeared in part in the 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. I and Vol. II. The introduction 
appeared in the Journal of Ayurveda, Vol. II arid Vol. III. 


The life of Atri has been described twice through 
oversight. 

My thanks are due to authors for quotations from their 
books and ranch of the best in this treatise is due to 
others. I am under a pleasing obligation to my son 
Jitendranath Mukerjee for valuable assistance in the 
correction of proofs. 

156, Haris Mukerjee Road, ^ 

Bhowanipur, Calcutta. > G. N. MUKERJEE 

1st September, 1926. ) 
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• As re S ai 'ds the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
•have employed, the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the'Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters ' • 
of the Sacred Books of the 'East, 
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Tlie Committee will consider it a great favour if you 
would kindly give your opinion on all or any of the above 
points in a written statement or make it convenient to 
meet the Committee at any time or place that may suit 
you so that they may have an opportunity of discussing 
various important points with you. 

As the Government are pressing for a report the 
committee solicits a reply to the undersigned before the 
20th of September. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. N. Chopra, 

Major, I.M.8 ., 
Secretary, Ayurvedic Committee, Bengal, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 


I submitted my views on the 25th of September, 1923. 
Then the Secretary sent me the questionnaire with the 
following letter:— 


Ayurvedic Committee, Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine. 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 


''bar Sir, 

I am in receipt of your very interesting memorandum in 
eply to my circular letter dated 1st September, 1923 
ind I thank you for the very valuable information you 
have conveyed. 

I am herewith sending you a copy of the questionnaire 
tnd if you can throw any more light on any points men- 
ioned therein the Committee will feel very grateful 

I hope the Committee will have the opportunity of 
meeting von soon Tb*** —■ ’ 1 


WON' i° 
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give auy further information in writing before we meet 
it will help the discussion considerably. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. N. Chopra, 

Major I.M.S ., 

Secretary. 

Questions to Witnesses. 

1. What sections of the Indian public take advantag 
* of the Ayurvedic system of medicine ? 

Please give figures from charitable institutions or 
from your personal experience if possible. 

Will adoption of the system facilitate medical aid ii 
general to the section of the population who are no< 
getting it at present ? 

2. How would you revise the system and restore it ? 
Would you do it in all eight divisions (Ashtanga) ? 

If so, what methods would you suggest ? 

Are you in favour of scientific investigation and c 
incorporating new discoveries into the system ? 

8. What is the special field, if auy, of Ayurved 
medicines as practised at the present day ? 

Please „ specify any line of treatment of drugs wl 
in your opinion are specially efficacious and superior 
those in other systems. 

i. To what extent was the Ayurvedic literature develc 

ed at the time of the original exponents of the system ? 

What is its present condition and what are t 

causes which led to it ? ' . 

Have attempts been made to b'rihg the system up 

date ? • ’ 

•• he encouraged ? 
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Human Anatomy and Physiology; Materia Medica; 
Medicine and Surgery (including Pathology); Gynaecology 
aud Obstetrics; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

Please give a list of important works in these 
subjects. Have these been printed, if so are they suitable 
for students and probationers ? 

If there are any deficiencies, how can they be 
made good ? 

6. What steps can be taken for collecting and pub- 
shing standard editions of Ayurvedic works so as to make 
hem available in sufficiently easy form for average class of 

students and practitioners ? 

7. What is the present method of obtaining crude 
drugs and making preparations ? 

Have any attempts been made, 

(a) To standardise and to find out therapeutic and 

lethal doses of drugs and preparations in use ? 

(b) To ensure proper production, collection and sale 

of drugs ? 

Please give your suggestions as to how this can be 
carried out effectively so as to have a uniform standard 
or the guidance of all concerned. 

8. How does the cost of treatment by this system 
ampare with Allopathic systems? If possible please quote 
.gures from records of existing institutions or your own 
rses ? 

Is it true that the cost of some of the drills is 
rohibitive ? 

9. What are the present arrangements f or teaching 
f this system in India generally ? 

Is there any central organisation controlling the 
tudents ? If so what are its methods ? 
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Major T.M.S., 

Secretary. 
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Human Anatomy and Physiology; Materia Medica; 
Medicine and Surgery (including Pathology); Gyna3Cology 
and Obstetrics; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

Please give a list of important works in these 
subjects. Have these been printed, if so are they suitable 
for students and probationers ? 

If there are any deficiencies, how can they be 
made good ? 

6. What steps can be taken for collecting and pub- 
shing standard editions of Ayurvedic works so as to make 


hem available in sufficiently easy form for average class of 
students and practitioners ? 


What is the present method of obtaining crude 
drugs and making preparations ? 

Have any attempts been made, 

( 3 ) To standardise and to find out therapeutic and 
lethal doses of drugs and preparations in use ? 

(b) To ensure proper production, collection and sale 
of drugs ? 

Please give your suggestions as to how this can be 
carried out effectively so as to have a uniform standard 
or the guidance of all concerned. 

8. How does the cost of treatment by this system 
'nmpare with Allopathic systems? If possible please quote 
gures from records of existing institutions or your own 
rses ? 

Is it true that the cost of some of the drucrg is 
rohibitive ? 53 . 


9. What are the present arrangements f or teaehim, 
f this system in India generally ? ® 

Is there any central <*g*>mti„„ TOntroll ^ 
tudenfcs ? If so what are its methods ? 
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10. If an Ayurvedic school recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment is established, would there be 

(a) Sufficient number of students forthcoming? 

\b) Possibility of getting requisite number of qualified 
teachers in different branches ? 

(c) Sufficient clinical material available in the hospitals 


attached for training of students ? 

Would such a school improve the status of Kavirajes 
passing out ? What in your opinion would be the cost 
of a well equipped teaching institution ? 

11 . What should be the general qualifications and 
preliminary training of students before starting the 
study ? 

What should be the period of study and medium of 


instruction ? 

12 . Do you consider the study of modern scientific 
methods as illustrated by the study of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Human Anatomy and Physiology, in the early 
part of training, and Pathology, aud Bacteriology in the 
latter part essential or not ? 

With a view to economy, would it be possible for the 
lectures and practical training in these subjects to be 
attended in any of the recognised medical schools ? 

Can any other subject such hs Surgery.be treated in- 
this way ? If not what would you suggest ? 

13. Should the course for the students be prepare' 
with special reference to progressive standards (e.g., L.M.I 
of Medical Schools as in cases of Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
and M.B.,B.S., $nd M.TX, of Universities as in cases c 
Assistant Surgeons) or otherwise? ' - N 

14. What are the disadvantages from which Ayurvedt 
practitioners suffer and what remedies can you suggest ? 
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If so, how would you constitute the Registration 
Board and what safeguards would you propose for existing 
practitioners ? 

If not, how will it be possible to distinguish real 


Vaidyas from quacks ? 

16. How in your opinion can, the Government, local 
bodies such as Municipalities, Universities and private 
enterprise help in restoring, developing and fostering the 
system ? 

17. Can you give an idea as to cost of restoration 
and development of the system, to suit modern require¬ 
ments, on the lines indicated by you ? 


I sent the following reply on the 26th September 1926 : 


Reply 

To 

Major R. N. Chopra, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), I.M.S., 

Secretary, Ayurvedic Commitee, Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine , Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 1st September, requesting me to supply you with 
information on the question of restoration and development 
of the Ayurvedic system of treatment, and, in reply, I 
have the honour of submitting for the consideration of 
the Committee the results of my inquiry and my individual 
experience on the subject. 

2. Before we enter into details of the various 
questions mentioned in your letters it may not be amiss 
at the outset of an inquiry, to set out with a short 
description ol the woik uoue by our Government to 
resuscitate knowledge in the Ayurveda. 
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Statistics of Eastern bidia ” 1807, states as regards the 
province of Behar: “ Medicine is taught by several of 
the Pandits, some of whom also, although they are 
grammarians, practise the art/’ “ Besides the Professors 
of Medicine, about 700 families of Brahmins, almost all 
of Sakadwipa, practise the art, and are the only Hindu 
physicians who possess’anything like science, except three 
of the Medical tribes from Bengal, who have settled at 
Patna.” The traditional system of training of Kabirajes 
which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal, has. 
always been exclusively literary in character. The Vaidyas 
learn their medical science mainly from books and from 
oral tradition from the Gurus —the learned physicians of 
the time, who generally taught a number of students 
without fees. Similar practice still exists in the ‘ Tots 
4 . In 181L Lord Minto recommended the establish¬ 
ment ..of Colleges at Nadia and Trihut with a view to 
the restoration of indigenous learning in Bengal under 
the management and control of the Government. The 
East India Act of 1813 authorised the Governor-General 
in Council to set apart a sum not less than one lac of 
rupees irom the public revenue and spend it for the revival 
aLd improvement of Sanskrit literature and to the 
introduction and promotion of knowledge of European 
sciences amongst the people of the country. The Court 
of Directors- pointed out that the Sanskrit language 
contained many excellent treatises on ethics, medicinal 
plants and drugs, astronomy and mathematics ; and they 
ordered that steps should 1 * taker to induce the people 
to adopt modern improvements in sciences. The Court 
directed the Governor-General to submit proposals to 
give effect to the principles laid down. 
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of Divine Ineafnation. It appears that the 
Doctor was completely silenced by the renowned RajijL 
under the pseudonym of Ram Dass. 

By thq fampus Minute of the 2nd February, 1835, 
Uord Macaulay won the definite victory of the Western 
School over the Orientalists. Rev. Dr. Duff and his 
Anglicist party decided that English should be the medium 
>f instruction, against Dr. Tytler, the Superintendent of 
be ‘Native Medical Institution,’ which was founded by 
Government in 1822, and in which it was found practicably 
to teach Bengali students the modern science of medicine 
thiopgh the medium of the Bengali language. 

The Committee prefaced their recommadations thus :— 




4 The scheme of reform, too, we would especially 
ubmit to your Lordship, ought to be ample, comprohcn- 
ive, and worthy of a great Government, not intended 
>erely to supply the wants of the State, but of the people, 
nd to become, what it may confidently be expected it 
'ill, a moral engine of great utility and power.” 

/. The Medical College of Bengal was established 
i the 20th February, 1835, with Dr. Bramley as the 
perintendent and H. Goodeve as his assistant. The 
vernmeufc ordered op the 28th January, 188.5, abolifiou 
the Native Medical Institution and the medical classes 
the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa. Pandit 
^dhusudan was transferred to the new College and 
two assistants assigned to him. The question of 
section of the human body was found to be a stumbling 
ck to the progress of the students in Anatomy, and 
‘ Pandit showed his manly eourage in defyin» the 
le-honoured prejudices of his countrymen by his 
section of the cadaver on the 10th January 1836. This 
e marks a new era in the history of Western education 
India. Opinioue differ as regards the exact date 


3 
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Statistics of Eastern India ” 1807, states as regards the 
province of Behar: “ Medicine is taught by several of 
the Pandits, some of whom also, although they are 
grammarians, practise the art/’ “ Besides, the Professors 
of Medicine, about 700 families of Brahmins, almost all 
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Some say that, on the 28th October, 1835, four young 
Hindus (Ma<Jhusudan being leader of them) dissected 
a cadaver. '* ' ' 

The study of the Ayurveda gradually came to an e 
by the establishmentof the Medical College, where European 
medicine began to be studied with enthusiasm. No attempt 
has been made'by the Go vernment since then to revive the 
study of the Indian medical science, although the science 
is still studied by many in Bengal a.nd elsewhere:—the 
toreh of light has been kept burning., by the zeal and 
the scientific spirit of the popr physicians without any 
help from the State which has done so much in educa¬ 
ting the Indian youths in other branches of learning. 
The scientific men in the Indian Medical Service, trained 
in the most up-to-date methods of the West, natural I' 
thought the study of the medical soience of. the Hindus 
mere waste of time, arid the Kabii^jes,- confident of get 
ting no encouragement from h foreign Government, kep 
themselves alopf from 'the'modern sbientific world; evt 
they looked ' with a suspicious eye towards any inter 
ference by the -StAte in shape of improvement in tb 
various bra’nches of the science. It is for this reason th 
you have received so scanty response to your very i» 
portant Questions which you circulated amongst ma 
distinguished Kabirajes of BeDgal. 

8. As regards the need for restoring and develop! . 
the system on'.scientific lines to suit modern reepri 
rneuts, I take -thA liberty of referring you to the Ini 
Auction, pp. 67-157,.in’ Vol. I of my work on the ‘ llisti 
of Indian Medicine? recently published by the Caleut 
University. , Apart from questions of academic ai . 
historical interest which'the study of the Ayurveda m ' 
solve, there' is a practical side of the 6tudy which 

oannot iguorte. It <*aa be sa|d without fear of oontradioti 
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that medicai aiu, «« *». does not meet 

the requirement of the rural population in Bengal. There 
is a steady and increasing demand for medical men, 

of somewhat lower standard than that of the Sub-Assistant 


<8L 


Surgeon,—medical men of a type similar to the old type 
of the Native Doctor, as the income of a doctor in a 
village is not attractive to the highly trained Assistant- 
and Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The spread of education 
will increase the urgency for more trained men, and as 
the Medical Colleges and the Medical Schools are full, 
rather over-crowded, it is the duty of the civilised 
Government to provide for this increasing demand of the 
population. Medical Schools may multiply but the 
Medical Colleges take time to develop ; and the cost of 
establishing such institutions is almost prohibitive. The 
need for qualified physicians for rural districts may be 
met with in three ways: 

(1) . The establishment of Vernacular Medical Schools. 
A similar institution once existed in Bengal. In 1832 an 
additional Urdu class, and in 1852, a Bengali class were 
opened for instruction of the students. The qualified 
students from such schools were called H. A., or V.L.M.S., 
or <( Native Doctors . 99 Such doctors would have to compete 
in the practical field with the Graduates of the Medical 
Colleges, the Licenciates of the State Faculty and the 
Hospital Assistants from Medical Schools maintained by 
Government. The older class of Native Doctors died a 
natural death long before, and the repetition of the same 
experiment would give us the same result. 

(2) . By an increase in the number of students in the 
existing Medical Schools we may increase the number of the 
Hospital Assistants. The Medical Schools are at present 
over-crowded, and new institutions must be established to 
cope with the increasing demand. Apart from the cost 
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o£ maintaining* snpb oV . ll00 Jg by the State, the poor 
villagers in the rural areas would not be able to satisfy 
these trained doctors who consider their services too 


valuable for the poor. 

(3). We may avail of the services of the Ayurvedic 
physicians trained in a scientific way. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the Ayurvedic College, knowledge of such 
physicians may bo improved by modern methods of 
teaching medical sciences. It is useless to deny that 
still the Ayurvedic system of treatmeut has much influence 
bver educated Indians who are fully aware of the im¬ 
mense benefit of the Western methods of cure. I need 
not enter here as to the cause of this strange mentality 
of the Hindus. But so far I am sure that the people 

of the rural areas would consider it a blessing if they can 

secure the services of scientifically trained Kabirajes whose 
charges for treatment would be deemed reasonable by the 
public and who will be satisfied with their comparatively 
smaller earnings. 

9. The importance of the Ayurveda. — The methods 
of treatmeut according to the Ayurveda are called em- 
pirieal. But the so-called empirical methods of treatment 
were founded on experiments, observations and experience 
which extended over many centuries. Even some of these 
observations have been declared by competent authorities to 
be reliable. About the importance of the subject, I have 
dealt with ft in ‘ The Conclusion,’' Chap. IX of Tol. / of mj 
contribution on “ The Surgical Instnmenls of the Hindus’- 
published by the Calcutta University in 19 IS, and 1 
again take the liberty of referring you to its pages o29- 
862. Here I may mention a few examples of our in¬ 
debtedness to the indigenous system :-^the use of the 
salt-free diet in the treatment of the dropsical affections, the 
use of salt in the treatment cholera, liquid food in typhoid 
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fever, in which even milk is withheld, cooling regimen in 
small-pox and measles as advocated by Sydenham, the 
importance of bael and kurchi in dysentery, the use of 
preparations of mercury, iron and arsenic internally, use 
of heem and ehalmugra oil in leprosy, musk and makara* 
dhwaja as stimulant, and other medicaments top numer¬ 
ous to mention. In the fields of surgery, obstetrics, 
pathology, and hygiene, we come across observations 
which, if known earlier, would have saved the labour of 
scientific men to an appreciable extent. The use of 
various cooling oils' in the treatment of nervous disorders 
should be scientifically investigated, as there is a deep- 
rooted belief in the Indian minds that we scarcely 
possess any curative agents which are equally efficacious. 

10. I may here point out that all sections of the Hindu 
community take advantage of the Ayurvedic system of 
treatment. The Hindu widows, as a rule, prefer the indi¬ 
genous medicines and object to taking medicines imported 
from the West. The old men and patients suffering from 
chronic diseases show a decided bias towards the medi¬ 
cines prepared by the Vaids. The Bengali Musalmans also 
use medicines prescribed by the Kabirajes. The educated 
Indians firmly believe that the indigenous medicines which 
are generally freshly prepared act better oft the coftstitu- 
tion of the native population than the medicaments 
of the British Pharmacopoeia imported from Europe. 

As regards the methods fb.r restoring and deve¬ 
loping the system of medical treatment opinions differ, 
Butvthe majority of those learned men who have bes¬ 
towed auy thought • bn the subject consider the following 
items as the principal methods of popalarising the study 
of the Ayurveda,: t k ' 

(]), The establishment of a Central College of Ayur¬ 
veda, managed under Government control or under, a 
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chemistry, according to the modern scientific 

methods. 

Tols .—The system now in vogue, viz., the students 
learning the science of medicipe from individual teachers 
or Gitrm has, no doubt, much to be said in its favour. 
Such a system has all the advantages of a residential 
university and is well adapted for teaching literary 
subjects in a poor co~-*ry. But the teaching of subjects 
which require manual dexterity from the votaries roust 
fail in its object if learned in theoretical lectures only- 
no matter how eminent the professor or lecturer may be. 
The college should be the central institution where the 
students from these indigenous tols should attend to 
complete their studies. They must attend the practical 
classes which can only be arranged in a college fitted 
with laboratories for the different subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum of studies. At present the pol system 
may be retained, and as in Sanskrit education we have 
the Sanskrit College and the Tols, the dual system of 
study may be followed fora time. But it must be, however, 
clearly borne in mind that sooner the Tol system of 
medical education be stopped, the better. 

There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties to sur¬ 
mount. Instruction is to be delivered in a foreign 
tongue in the college to students full of prejudices and 
of Inactive halite. The lecturer shall have to teach, 
and translate. He shall have to create a demand for 
medical and surgical skill, where there was felt no want 
for them. The pupils, on the other hand, cannot be very 
enthusiastic—their prospect in life distant and some¬ 
what indefinite. In private practice, they shall have to 
fear ridicule and opposition from the Graduates of the 
Medical Colleges and Liceneiates from the Medical Schools 
who may vaunt for their superior knowledge. There are 
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no text books suited to modern times ; such books must' be 
written in English and vernacular. The preliminary educa¬ 
tion acquired by the students who intend to prosecute their 
studies is far from satisfactory ; the level of their general 
knowledge is too low for the superstructure of medical 
science. But by zeal, energy and devotion to work progress 
can be made, and ultimately success may be achieved. 


12. Hospitals .—No medical institution is complete 
without hospitals. A complete knowledge of diseases can 
only be acquired in the wards of a hospital. It is, at the 
bedside of the patient, and not from books, that the 
practical application of medical studies can be 
mastered, clinical knowledge gained, observations on 
diseases made and the methods of cure studied. As the 
system of teaching now stands, students attend to the 
preparation of medicines and thus learn pharmacy and 
materia medica practically. They attend to the patients 
who come in number to the dispensary of their teacher 
and thus learn diagnosis and treatment. But surgery 
cannot be learned without a hospital, and we have 
evidence that in ancient times and even at compara¬ 
tively recent times the Ayurvedic surgeons practised their 
art in hospitals. I may mention here that the Chandsi 
doctors, who still carry a lucrative trade in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of keeping patients iu their own house in a 
room called by them f hospital’ at their own cost aud thus 
acquire skill in performing certain surgical operations, 
e.g. y piles and fistula-in-auo. The Mals learq reelination 
>f cataract in a similar way, and the Madrasi doctors 
become, as they say, experts in fistula operations. 

18. the location of the college and the hospital.— 
To establish college and hospital, ample space must be 
acquired for class rooms, laboratories, and libraries. The 
problem of students residence must be solved; residential 
4 • 
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staff and playing ground 


& 

Principal 


for the 
requires a 


hostels, houses for the 
students must be provided. The 
separate house to live in, and the Resident Surgeon and 
Physician must have quarters assigned to them. The 
acquisition of land in the centre of Calcutta is very costly. 
But it is not desirable, on many grounds, that the college 
is established in any rural area at a very great distance 
from the town. The college may conveniently be established 
in a suburban site, preferably towards Tollygunge, or Chetla, 
or Alipore, where land is still available to auy extent 
required by Government for the purpose. A college located 
in these places would be easily accessible to students who 
reside in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

14. The scheme of the proposed college and hospitals 
and their ivorking . — The college should have a four-veav 
course, and the different subjects may be studied as follows : 


First-year—Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Anatomy. 

Dissection and Practical training in scienti¬ 
fic subjects. 


Second-year—Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pathology, Dissection, Practical classes, 
and Hospital duty. 

Third-year—Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Hygiene, 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Labour 
cases. Hospital duty—medical and surgical, 
aud Operative Surgery. 

Fourth-year—Same as in the third year, Medical 
Jurisprudence and History of Medicine. 

After a few years, it would be found that a five-year course 
would cover the subjects better than a course of four years. 
The preliminary scientific studies should be taught in a very 
elementary manner, and only with special reference to the 
subjects required for proper elucidation of the medical science. 
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To run such an institution efficiently, the services of 
the following professors are absolutely necessary : 


1. Professor of Biology. 


2. 


Physics and Chemistry. 

3. 

yy 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

4. 

yy 

Materia Medica and Clinical 
Medicine. 

5. 

)y 

Medicine including Mental 
diseases, and Hygiene. He is 
to act as Principal of the 
College. 

6. 

yy 

. Surgery including Dentistry, 
and Diseases of the Eyes, and 
Clinical Surgery. 

7. 

yy 

xMidsvifeiy, Diseases of Women 


and Children. 

The salary of the professors should be from Ils. 150 to 
Rs. 300, and the salary of the Principal should be Rs. 500 
per month. 


There would be required Demonstrators for Biology, 
Physics and Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, on a 
salary of Rs. 75 to 150 per month. All the professors and 
demonstrators must have medical qualifications. 

The State must encourage original researches in the 
medical and allied sciences by special grants from tjie 
public treasury. Endowments or establishment of Fellow¬ 
ships, Lectureship's, and Readership for researches in the 
Ayurvedic studies should be sanctioned. There should be 
scholarships, prizes or rewards foV the meritorious students. 

The Hospital must contain wards for medical, surgical 
and gynaecological ca^es and should have provision for 
ont-doot’ patients. It is not necessary to enter here into 
detail of the hospital work. 
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The capital outlay necessary for starting the college 
and the hospital on the basis of my recommendation 
could not be put below two lacs of rupees. Considering 
the present financial difficulties of the State, a start may 
be made in some existing Government buildings, where 
accommodation for laboratories, lectures and hospitals is 
available. A library with seminar rooms, offices and 
Principal's quarters will be located in the same buildings. 
I am not aware of any such Government building 
being available, except the premises known as the 
“ Hastings House ” situated in Alipore. This house may 
serve our purpose admirably for the present and may be 
used permanently if the authorities so desire. The house 
with a historic fame has ample accommodation for a college, 
is situated in the southern division of the town and 
is easily accessible to students from all parts of Calcutta. 
In this building an educational institution was started a 
few years ago, but as it exists no longer, the authorities 
are free to sanction its use for a more useful institution 
which will prove highly beneficial to the public at large, 
and will redound to the glory of the benign administration 


under whose care we all live. 

The amount of the recurring annual grant from the 
State for the college, necessary to run it efficiently,— 
though we cannot name a figure offhand,—cannot be less 
than Rs. 25,000 per year for the present. It is possible 
that a successful administration may be able to achieve the 
result desired at a comparatively less cost ) but as the 
details are to be worked out afterwards we need not consider 
about the exact figure. We must make attempts, and we 
believe such attempts would meet with favourable response, 

_to tap new sources of revenue as from Municipalities, 

District Boards, and to obtain benefactions from the 

public. 
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15. Qualifications of students who intend to study 
Ayurveda .—Thera is difference of opinion as regards the 
minimum qualification of the students who would be 
eligible to prosecute studies in the college. I have referred 
to what Susruta says about this question in page 87 of 
“ History of Medicine” Vol. ], and I need'not dilate it here. 
There can be no doubt on the dictum that “ a physician 
should be a man of science trained after the best manner 
and according to the discipline of the science of the age.” 
There is a vast number of students who have passed the 
'latriculation and I. Sc. Examinations of the University, 
'hey do not find any accommodation in colleges of 
cience or arts to prosecute further studies. Admission 
the Medical Colleges is difficult for them as the 
number of applicants far exceeds the maximum number 
of students who can possibly receive adequate facilities 
to learn the subjects of study in the colleges. The 
result is that the students sit idly at home as they 
find no work for them. I would not be astonished 
if these educated young men without any work and hope 
in this world, were easily led astray by designing men and 
ultimately became criminals. These students would like 
to study the science of Ayurveda, and I hope they will 
come in number and will welcome this new field of 
activity open to them. What they want is that they should 
be regularly taught and that they should be recognised 



by Government if they can pass their examinations 
creditably. Under these circumstances, I am of opinion 
that fcho minimum qualification should be the Matriculation 
of the University, but the I. Se.’s should be given the 
preference, and I fear that within a very few years the 
classes would be filled up with I. Se. aud B. Sc. students. 

For the Toh> the minimum qualifications should be 
.fixed to the Adya and Madhya examinations of the 
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Sanskrit Board. Then they will be able to follow the 
Ayurvedic Texts which are, as a rule, written iu classical 
Sanskrit. 

16. Accommodation for students in medical institutions .— 
I have stated above that the medical institutions are 
overcrowded. To support this statement I cannot refrain 
from quoting the Questions and Answers in the local 


Legislative Council: 

Question 10. Mr. J. N. Maitra wanted to know 

(a) whether large numbers of candidates for admission 
into the Calcutta Medical College, Carmichael Medica 1 
College and Campbell Medical School were anuually 
refused admission owing to want of accommodation. 

Ans. (a) Yes. 

(b) Whether many candidates for admission into the 
Campbell Medical School possessed the qualifications 
necessary for admission into the Medical College. 

Ans . ( b ) No, it is not strictly correct. At the last 

admission out of 237 I. Se/s admitted only 15 were First 
Division and 22 were Second Division men. The Medical 


College could fill their admission list with B. Sc/s alone 
and Second Division I. Sc.’s have very little chance. The 
Campbell admits I. A/s. The figures at the last admission 
were 9 First Division, 19 Second Division, and 4 Third 
Division—total 32. The Medical College does not admit 


L A. candidates. 

(e) If so whether the Government would raise the 
status of the Campbell Medical School to that of a Medical 
College at an early date. 

Ans. (c) No. 

17. The medium of instruction in Bengal .—The diffi¬ 
culty about the medium of instruction in Bengal cannot 
be solved easily. It is no doubt true that students will 
appreciate the lecturers if they impart instruction in 
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their mother tongue. It is undoubtedly a sad waste of 
time and energy in learning sciences in a foreign 
garb. All educationists now agree that the mother 
tongue of the students should be placed over foreign 
languages. The learner’s attention would not then be 
diverted from the study of science to that of foreign 
languages. 

We know with what good results the mother tongue 
has been employed for the moral and religious development 
of children. The Venerable Buddha delivered his sermons 
to his nation in its own speech,—Pali,—not even in Sanskrit. 
To learn a foreign language is difficult and certainly it is 
very inconvenient to express our ideas in another language 
which has little or no affinity with on mother tongue. 
But whether we like it or not, the Bengali students begin to 
learn English even from a very tender age, and when 
they grow older, 1 am sorry to remark, they like to 
express themselves in a foreign tongue. Considering all 
these facts, 1 hold that for the present, it is desirable 
that English language should be the medium of study 
in the college. It will bring the education of the students 
up to modern standard of method and efficiency, and 
will keep them in touch with European learning and 
progress. The lecturers, however, ought to be prepared to 
explain difficult questions in the vernacular. 

I quote here the remarks of the Committee in their 
Report of 1834 as regards the medium of instruction and 
believe that the reasons set forth therein still hold good 
for the present time. “A knowledge of the English 
language we consider as a tine qud non , because that 
language combines within itself the circle of all the 
sciences, and an incalculable wealth of printed works and 
illustrations; circumstances that give it obvious advantages 
over the oriental languages, in which are only to bo found 
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"he crudest elements of science or the most irrational 
substitutes for it.” 

But to bring the means of medical instruction within 
the reach of the masses, who are still for the most part 
ignorant of the English language, vernacular shoukTbe 
adopted as the medium of instruction. And it was for 
similar reasons that a .Hinduscbani class was opened for 
the education of the native doctors in 1838, with Urdu as 
the medium of teaching, and a Bengali class, in which 
the students were taught in Bengali, was added in 1851-52. 
The students who passed their final examinations from 
these institutions were known as native doctors who were 
employed for military and civil duties respectively. Thus 
there were opened Bengali classes in the Medical College of 
Bengal in 1852, and in the Medical School at Agra, verna¬ 
cular was the medium of instruction which was imparted in 
accordance with European methods. Similar schools 
were opened at Lahore, Dacca, Hyderabad, Patna, Cuttack 
and many other places ; but in most of these schools the 
medium of instruction has changed ,—the vernacular has 
gradually yielded its place to English which is liked by 
the teachers and students alike. It may be laid down 
as a General rule that vernacular should be retained for 
the lower standard and the Toll, and English for h.gher 
Examinations in the college. In the examinations, however, 
the students should be allowed to have the opt,on of 
writing their answers either in the vernacular or m 
English, and this mixed system would be found to be 
educationally economical. 

’ 18. Diplomas.—The- University Commission of 

1917-19, it is true, did not deem it correct to establish 

degrees and diplomas in ancient systems of medicine with 
a view to authorise the recipients to undertake the practice 
of their profession. Bat it was admitted that careful 
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Investigation of the science would throw light ou its 
origin and growth. The report continues,—“ Tf adequate 
provision is made for this purpose in the reconstituted 
University, it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
exponents of the indigenous system of medicine will 
gradually become linked with students trained according 
to the most approved Western method.” 


Practically, there is scarcely any very marked difference 
between the Ayurveda and the modern scientific mediciue. 
The Ayurveda is not a conservative system of medicine ; 
we can distinctly trace its growth through the different 
strata of thought. We have abundant testimony,—the 
internal evidence of the medical books thomselves,— 
that the Ayurvedic system often utilized new methods 
of treatment, but in a manner peculiar to itself. The 
treatment advocated in the Vedas differs from the 

treatment recommended by the Atreya School of 

physicians; the system of Caraka and Drdhavala is not 
identical with the teaching of Agnivesa ; the treatment 
of Caraka has undergone a complete change, and the 
treatment of diseases by mineral medicines is an advance 
introduced by the physicians of the Iatro-chemical School. 
Nagarjuna redacted the Subruta Saihhifd. But the 

science of surgery finds no place in the hands of the 
learned kabirajes of the present time. Bhava MiSra 

described some new diseases, e.g the Firanga roga or 
S^pfiylis in his work, but he referred for the treatment 
of the disease to the ancient Seers (Ksis) although the 
disease was not even mentioned by his predecessors. 
Opium, mercury, and arsenic were unknown, to the ancient 
physicians, or if known, were not commonly used by them : 
but the modern' kavirajes can hardly treat oases witho . 
tltfse remedies. It will come to you as a surprise that 
m yny Ayurvedic physicians now use quinine in malaria 
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but though they do not admit it, we should not be 
astonished to find in some tantras or puranas later on, 
the properties of the drug described in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvatl. It would be done so, not 
to cheat the public, but to create a faith in the minds of 
the patients; and we know that similar devices had 
been adopted in recent times by Europeans, when, in 
order to stimulate faith in vaccination, some Sanskrit 
poems were composed to show that vaccination was sanc¬ 
tioned by the religious books of the Hindus, In the 
system as practised now-a-davs, many medicines from 
the Uuani system have found a permanent place in the 
Ayurvedic materia medica.. We should always bear in 
mind the famous couplet of Caraka: 

“ That alone is the right medicine which can remove 

disease; 

He. alone is the true physician who can restore health.” 

In a note on the Sanskrit College, Jeypore, dated 
the 2.8th October, 1894, which appeared as an appendix 
to Dr. Hend ley's article on “ The Indian 8ptem of Medicine 
and the Lesson that may learned from them" (vide 
Transactions of the First Indian Medical Congress, 189 1 -)- 
Mr. Kalipada Banerjee, the then Principal of the Jeypore 
College writes: “ The litles Conferred here in the medical 
examinations are BhisaL at the Upadhaya, Bhisagvara 
at the Sast.ri, and Bhisagacharva at the final examination. 
But the titles conferred in Bengal are Kaviraja, Kavirajan 
(kaviranjana ?), Kanthabbarana, and Dhvanantari, and 
V n the N. W. Provinces Vaidya, Vaidyaraja, and 
Vaidyachuramani. I must mention in this connection 
that nowhere besides Jeypore Hindu medicine is 
systematically taught in the College; and <?verywhe e 
tl« science is taught privately by distinguished nat 4 ^ e 
. vaids.’’’ ft The medicine is nowhere taught in India in 
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the vernacular, medical education being 1 everywhere given 
entirely in Sanskrit/’ In the Punjab University, the titles 
of Vaidva Vachaspati and Kaviraja i?re conferred. Any 
of these titles may be selected for the st udents who pass 
their examinations from the Tols. 


But the stuients who successfully pass the final 
examinations of the Colleges should get titles which may 
indicate that they are qualified medical men entitled 
to practice Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. They may 
be designated Indian Physicians or Surgeous, or Ayur- 
vedie Doctor or similar titles. The Homeopaths without 
any pretensions to medical education often add such 
titles as M. B. and M. D. Any title similar to M. B., 
B S. or L. R. C. P. might be granted to these trained 
medical men. 


19. The present condition of the Ay urvadic literature : 
For the present state of the Sanskrit literature of Ayurvedic 
medicine, I would refer you to Chapter I , Introduction . 
ou the “ Ancient Medical authors and then' works” m 
VoL 1 of my thesis on the Surgical lustra meats of the 
Hindus, and also to the Historj/ of Indian Medicine, 
which is in course of publication by the Universitj-. 'The 
literature is poor in scientific subjects. Many books still 
exist as manuscripts, and only a few have been edited 
and printed. But it is not difficult to edit books 
which may serve as suitable text books for the students 
of the proposed college. New books can be written in 
easy Sanskrit. Vernacular or English. There are books 
on materia mediea and medicine which may serve as text 
ciooks for students if brought up to date bv new editions 
in wfcich descriptions of new diseases and their scientific 
treat ^t are incorporated. 

Memo) r%dum of Sanskrit medical works generally studied 
by an educed Kabiraj of the present days : 
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^ Jeydur Sanskrit * Allege the following books .form 
the curriculum of.studies : 


“ At the.Upadhyaya (Proficiency) Examination in Ayur¬ 
veda (Medical sojience) the following are the text books : 

Nidan, the great work on the diagnosis of diseases, ~ 
by Madhava Aeharya (?), better known as Madhava Kara. 

NariVijnan, a tract on feeling pulse, by Ham Chandra 
Das. 

Phavaprakas, a later compilation of medical works, by 
BKava Misra. 

Paribhasapradipa, a book on Hindu Materia Mediea, 

by Govinda Sen. 

Chikitsa Sara Sangraha, an ancient compilation from. ' 
Charaka and Su3ruta, by Chakradatta. 

Rasamanjari, an elementary treatise on Chemistry, 
by Basli Nath. 

At- the Sastri (Honours) N> Examination the text books 
are : " ‘ \ 

% Bhavaprakas, as at the IJpadhyaya Examination. 

Astang&hrrdaya, a work on the diseases of the heart and 
the whole body (W., the heart of the Octopartrite Science), 
by Bagbhata. 

. Susruta Sanhita, Chapter on the body. 

Charaka Sanhita, Chapters on treatment. 

Rasendra Sara Sangraha, a work on Chemistry, by 
Gopalkrishna. 

At the Acbaryya (Final) Examination, the text hooks 
are : s 

Susruta Sanhita. . v 

Charaka Sanhita. 

Astangahridaya of Bagbhata. 

Bhaisajya RattLavali*, a modern Hindu pharmacopoeia. 

Rasendra Chintamani, the best work on *^e chemical 
or mineral drugs, by Ram Chandra. • 
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I may add here that thfrfc are the Sanskrit medical 
works generally studied at CalOur? ta, Benares, and other 
parts of India. There are besides thess many other famous 
works, but they are not in much use at present.” 

Manuscripts of Sanskrit works on medicine still lie 


scattered in the country. These MSS. may be collected, 
edited and published by the learned editors under the auspices 
of the Government, Societies and also private enterprise. 
Many such works are being printed in the Ayurredlya 
Granthairala, in the Anandasram Series, and other 
publications from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. The re a re 
also signs of an awakening amongst our countrymen? an d 
we fmd a few graduates of our Medical College w n ^ in S 
books ot the science and have devoted themselves 111 the 
improvement of the Ayurveda. 

20. VAe present status of the Ayurvedic practit loner * * 
The vaids are still honoured in this country. The ’earned 
Kabirajes demand fees for their visits like the do c t° rs °f 
the model o schools, and the public do not grudg e t° P a J 
them. T ‘ is method of receiving fees is certainly an 
innovation for it was the practice in former times to 
receive gifts from patients after they were cured, especially 
on the day when the patient was allowed to eat his normal 
diet. The sale of medicines by means of advertisements, 
which they often do, is certainly not to be enc uraged, if 
not prohibited. 

There are certain disadvantages from which they suffer. 
But these disadvantages are the result of thfdr inactivity 
and ignorance: as for instance, their attitude towards 
Surgery. At present there are many Kabirajes in affluent 
circumstances but they take little or no interest in the 
improvement of their science. They never think of the 
debt they owe to the science they practise. Recently some 
colleges have been started, but these institu tions are moie 
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less of a proprietary T ature and there is scarcely any 
certainty that any of them would last long after the death 
of their Founders, already there aie signs, not of healthy 
rivalry, but of obstructive hostility between them. Anyhow 
there is no likelihood in the near future of imparting 
knowledge in Surgery to the s\tudents of Ayurveda, and 
the vaids of the present day may justly be compared with 
“ a bird with but one wiug.' ; SuSruta says : Only the 

association of medicine with surgery forms the perfect 
phy sician. The Physician who is deficient in the knowledge 
of <ne of these branches resembles a bird wi.h but on 
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wing.” 


Certificates :—Many Kabirajes, for whose learning an 
skill a practitioner of the healing art, I entertain profound 
respect, have expressed their sorrow at the attitude of our 
Government in not rocogmsing the certificates issued by 
them ( o their patients who had been under their treatment. 
Such an attitude of the Government has caused results 
which are far from desirable. The public have been 
forced resort to uncanny practices in whicl even the 
qualified practitioners are known to have tak^n part. 
To take a concrete example: a clerk in an office 
becomes ilk Perhaps he lives in a village where 
qualified practitioners are not available, or if available, 
their services cannot be secured on ‘financial grounds. A. 
kaviraj practices in the village, and the clerk naturally Cd\\> 
himfor trea tment. He appplies for leave on medical grounds. 
As usual a Certificate from a registered practitioner is. wanted 
by the officer in charge of the office. Th clerk infoims 
him - about the true state of things, ihe officer demands 
frcm him ih reply that under the rules, a certificate from a 
qualified piVetioner is absolutely, necessary to procure leave 
on medical ground*. What the clerk does next is well 
known to alh The dignity of the profession of medicine 
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suffers in the end. There is no htw in India to prosecute 
a quack, and it is necessary to protect the public by 
training* these kabirajes and recognise them, it they pass 
the test, as qualified medical men. 


Registration : There should be a list of qualified 
kabirajes in Bengal. When trained according to scientific 
methods, their certificates to patients should be 
recognised. For the present, the learned physicians should 
be entrusted with the power of granting certificates, for 
amongst them we find men whom the Government have 
bestowed the highest Honours for their professional 
attainments, such as Mahamahopadhyaya, Vaidyaratna, 
etc. 

Jl. Proper pjotectio?i ) collection and sale of drugs : 
r The Government should establish a Therapeutic Garden 
Where the medicinal plants should be grown, and where 
the students should be taken to study the plants 
arid recognise them. A trained Botanist should be 
in charge of such a garden, and a learned Kabiraj should 
tak^e charge of the drug store, the main object of which 
"WSald be to take proper protection, collection, supply, 
and sale of the certified drugs to different centres, to be 
established in the different districts of the Province. A 
Garden of Medicinal Plants and a Materia Medica Museum 
should be started for the proper identification of all 
medicaments of vegetable origin. A Chemist should be 
appointed for the preparation of mineral medicines. 
At present, it is difficult to secure reliable medicines, 
and it is highly desirable that medicinal agents should 
be supplied from a well organised drug f store under 
Government control or supervision. 


22. Standardisation of drugs : For the present 
crude drugs may be used as the kabirajes do it now; 
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but standardisation must be gradually introduced in the 
preparation of mediciual product?: The kabirajes are 
not hostile to improvements; they are now selling their 
medicines in tablet forms. 


23.. The sale of drugs: The cost of medicines Ju 
the Ayurvedic system is decidedly less than that of 
medicines used by the doctors. And the cost maj be 
reduced if a central organisation be started for supplying 
crude vegetable and mineral drugs to the medical men 
under State supervision. The cost of maintaining such 
an establishment would be satisfactorily met from the 
profit realised from the sale of drugs, if manufactured 
on a commercial scale. As examples of suecesful 
business in the shape of . a druggist’s store, I may mention 
tbe Sakti Pharmacy of Dacca,- Jhandu Pharmaceutical 
Works, Kalpataru Ayurveda' Bhavan, Messrs. C. K. Sei:> 
and Co., Ltd., and other firms dealing with AyurvfjdkJ 
medicines,. , . 

The recent world-war -has taught us a lesson. W r e 
have been reminded of our utter helplessness in getti ng 
a supply of medicines from Europe. The cry for impoi -ted 
drugs has abolished' the trade in indigenous ’medicine,' 
the well-tried and efficacious drugs of our country. The 
formation 'df a Drug Manufacturing Committee to 
investigate the possibilities of cultivation of medicinal 
plants ° in India and' manufacture of drugs from 
them on a .commercial • scale, is a .moye in the right 
. direction ; and if it. be successful, there will be no lack 
of private enterprise to undertake its manufacture, lhe 
‘Cinchona plantation and' the manufacture of .Quinine 
. tablets in ■ the Reformatory J-ail, Aliporte, are instance? 

'• of successful enterprise that has enriched the State, 
\ a nd 'at the same time bbnefitted-the>or inhabitants of 

•, the country. 
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24. The duties of the Local bodies,— Ldiversity, 
Municipality , District Boards .—It * s the duty of the 
University to do something to stimulate the proper 
study of the indigenous system of Ayurvedic mklicine. 
There is scope for study and research by medical 
students, in the investigation of the empirical truths 
which have proved beneficial' for centuries, by scientific 
methods. But in the University of Calcutta nothing 
has been done to stimulate such researches. In 
the list of endowments, there is no donor for the 
Ayurvedic studies. There have been Lecturerships, 
Readerships and Professorships in the varied branches 
of learning. 1 am the last person to minimise their 
importance; but I am sorry to remark that, besides 
what the Government have done for the western medical 


science, the University has taken no active interest for 

cultivation ,of knowledge in medicine, far less in the 
\ 

medical studies of ''the indigenous systema system 
which is still believed, and followed by the innumerable 
inhabitants of the country, and is still doing an amount 
of good to the suffering humanity. That the teaching 
of Ayurveda is not incompatible with the ideals of 
University, has.'been shown by the University of Punjab 
which has an Ayurvedic Board and whieh grants 
diplomas to 4he successful students. If the premier 
university failed to take the initiative, let a Board of 
Studies in Ayurveda be formed in the Calcutta University 
v /itbout further delay and there are many Fellows of the 
S enate who are eligible to be its members^ I do not think 
t hat the study of the Ayurveda is less interesting to, or 
h.as less claim on, the Senators than auy other study 
which has a board for it. 

The Municipalities and the District Boards should 
open Ayurvedic dispensaries for the treatment of the poor 
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people. The cost incurred would be less than that of 
similar institutions under Government control. In the 
dispensaries should be employed one or two apprentices 
who will help the Kabiraja in his pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions and in serving his prescriptions. These dispensaries 
will not only be the means of affording relief to the sick, 
but will be instrumental in disseminating medical 
knowledge among the masses. It must be clearly 
remembered that I would not for a moment think 01 
transplanting the indigenous system in the place of the 
Western science which has done so much good in the past 
and which is destined to do more in the future. My 
object is to give the Ayurvedic physicians a scientific 
training. Allow me to quote the words of SuSruta: 
“ The ignorant physicians are allowed to exist and 
practise their profession from carelessness of the King/’ 

I remain, yours faithfully, 



GIRINDRA NATH HUKERJEE. 
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Ayurvedic Committee, Bengal. 

Oral evidence by Dr. G . N. Mukerjee, B.A. , M.D., 
F.J.S.B , dated the 6th November , 7923. 

Answers to the questions put by Dr. M. N. Banerjee, 
Xf.R.C.S. (Eng 1 .), L.S.A. (Lond.), C.I.E., the 
President, 

Q. —What do you mean by the word ‘ literary y in 
the sentence " The traditional system of training of 
Kavirajes which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal 
has always been exclusively literary in character ” 
(para. 3, p. 14) ? 

A.—They learn the science of medicine from the 
text books, and the teachers explain those subjects in 
detail. The students do not get much of practical training. 
Only in the preparation of mineral medicines they have to 
do practical work. These text books contain scientific facts. 

Examples: —(1) The development of the fetus has 
been described by months and these, statements 
have been recorded since the Vedic times 
( Garbha-npanisad ). But all along the same 
story is repeated in all the books, and the teachers 
teach the students according to these books. 

' But these facts are never shown practically 
to the pupils nor do they corroborate the truth 
of these statements by observation. 

(£) S nrgical operations .—It is distinctly laid down 
in the 'Snsruta Saihhi/a that in case of boils, 

, 4 .it mvtet be opened by the kuife, or cautery,or fire'; 

‘ atid it is mentioned that if a doctor does not 
. open a boil if there be pu s i n it, then he is 
considered as candala. Also there are mentions 
about applicatjop of ointments, etc., prior to 
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operations. But the students are taught the 
local applications only and not the practice of 



surgical operation. 

Q.—Do you think that they are accurate descriptions ? 

a:—W ith the knowledge of the Western science, 
I think, we may find them to be fairly accurate and to 
contain many tr ue facts and observations. 

The barbarians who burned the famous library of 
Alexandria are called by us fanatics, but I think they were 
sincere ; they believed the Koran to be the only book that 
contained truth, and as they had it, it was useless, they 
argued, to allow the library to stand as the books 
in it, as they were not Korans, contained no truth and so 
must be destroyed. If the Ayurvedic books are rubbish 
it is better to burn them for there is no truth in it, but if 
there is any Koran it should be allowed to live and 
be studied. 

Q, _What is the history of medical education in 

Bengal ? 

A.— Vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper, para. 4-7, pp. 14-18. 

Q._How was the Ayurvedic system taught in those 

days ?—when was it taught in the Sanskrit College ■ 

A._The following information has been received 

from the grandson of Pandit Madhusudan Gupta. 
Madhusudan was a student of the Sanskrit College. 
His teacher, Pandit Ksudiraui BiSarad had an abscess in 
the ear and took leave. Then Madhusudan became the 
teacher. He used to dissect small animals. It is not 
a fact that Madhusudan did the first dissection. Dissec. 
tion of animals used to be done in the Sanskrit College . 
The Ayurvedic teaching was a part of the Sanskrit study : 
the course was for two years. Pandit Naha Kumur (<upt a 
was another teacher of Madhusudan in Ayurveda. 

Q_I_What is ‘Native Medical Institution 
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V A.—The Government first started a separate institu- 
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lion in 1822 lon^ before the Medical College was established. 
They used to train ordinary apothecaries in Urdu or Bengali 
for state emergencies. In 1835 Government ordered 
abolition of the school (see Dr. Mukerjee's paper). They 
had it from 1822 to 1835. 


Q.—What did Madhusudan do when he was transferred 


to the Medical College ? 


A.—The information is not complete whether lie 
taught the Ayurveda or began to learn the Western 
science. He learned English from David Hare. Hare, 
Bethune and Madhusudan were friends. His son was 
one of the first ten students of the Medical Collese. His 
name was Gopal. The students had a superficial knowledge 
of English ; scholarship wa6 awarded to each, and books 
and dissecting cases were provided. Bethune presented the 
Pandit's portrait to the Medical College. 

Q.—Were there two classes in the Medical College ? 

A.—When Madhusudan came to the Medical College, 
the students of the Ayurvedic class in the Sanskrit College 
divided themselves into two groups — one came with Madhu- 
suuan and the other did not. When he entered the 
dissection hall, most of his students lied. I think that 
the first batch of students in the Medical College got a 
mixed training,— training in the Ayurvedic and Western 
science. Anatomy was studied with the help of dry human 
bones and dissection of goats. Then gradually the Western 
system was introduced. 

Q.-What is the origin of the Military Assistant 
Surgeons? 

A.-At first in ,the Native Medical Institution the 
Indians (especially Mahomedans aud Hindusthanees) 
used to get the training. With the establishment of the 
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edical College the Anglo-Indians 


began to 
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training in the Medical College and formed 


get their 
the Military 


Assistant Surgeons. 


Q.—What is the utility of the Ayurvedic study ? 

A.—Summary of pages 67 to 157 of Mukerjee’s book 
History of Indian Medicine , Introduction —about the 
utility, restoration and development ; I have dealt there 
with the origin of medicine, some obsolete customs, 
about therapeutic measures, e.g ., massage, hypnotism, 
exercise, and diseases, such as identity of cholera, small-pox 
since the old days. 

Some of the facts mentioned in the original works 
are not so popularly taught and spoken of because the 
teachers in these day, lecture on the subjects which 
they like best (pharmacy, materia medica, medicine), and 
not all the subjects (surgery, midwifery) which are in 
the Ayurveda. 

Q.—Who were the Native Doctors? Why did the 

native doctor die long ago ? 

A,—Because the graduates of the Medical College 
came out, and it is a fact that the better qualified 
seniors always try to oust the juniors and less qualified 
medical men in practice. 

Native doctors .—Before the establishment of the Medical 


College and Native Medical Institution, it was customary 
to employ Indians as subordinates in hospitals superintended 
by British Surgeous to carry out their instructions. 
Gradually these subordinates acquired skill and 
experience in medical science and were called “ Native 
Doctors.” They were recognized by the Government as 
such and were orde -d to be attached to regiments and 
civil stations. They acted as compounders and dressers 
and had to undergo examinations, before they were 
entitled to higher status. They formed the ‘ third class of 
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Dative doctors. In . 1822, the Calcutta Native Medical 
Institution was established to carry on a better and uniform 
system of education in medical sciences. Jameison, Breton 
and Tytler were Superintendents of this school. An 
excellent class of native doctors — the second class —was the 
result. They were employed in the army and civil stations. 

In 1885 this Institution was abolished and the 
Calcutta Medical College was established “ for the 
instruction of native youths in the various branches of 
medical science, through the medium of the English 
language. The passed students were to receive certificates 
allowing them to practise medicine and surgery and 
were to receive pay as native doctors. In June, 1888, 
the demand for native doctors in the army was great, and 
the reply of the Council to the Government demand was 
“ that the college in its present state, is not likely to afford 
a supply of subordinate medical officers to the native 
army. That the duties of the native doctor, and his pay, 
are incommensurate to the education given in the college.” 
It was then resolved by the Government that students of 
this college should, on passing their examination, receive 
the title of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. They are now known 
as Assistant Surgeons, 

A secondary or military class was then formed for 
the instruction of native doctors through the medium of 
their vernacular. They were required to live in the 
college precincts and to be amenable to military law. 

In 1847-48 regulations were drawn up for the 
education id the college of pupils for the European 
subordinate medical department. The students on 
passing their examinations, used to furnish Apothecaries 
and Stewards to the hospitals of European troops. 

In- 1851*52, the. establishment of ' classes for the 
(education of Bengali native doctors was added to the 
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secondary class. The students, after passing thei.i examina¬ 
tion, were employed in jails and civil stations of lower 
Bengal. The students who were successful in their examina¬ 
tion were also called native doctors. The Bengali class 
developed afterwards into a separate school the Campbell 
School in 1875. The students, on pissing their examina¬ 
tion from this school had been known as Hospital Assistants. 
They are now styled as Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

Q.—Do you thiuk that teaching in Bengali or English 


would make any difference ? 

A.—The students like to study medicine in English. 
At first training was given in English and Bengali in 
the medical schools but gradually the English came into 
use because the students liked it better than the Bengali. 
Really the students find that the English books are easier 
to learn and the Bengali synonyms of scientific terms are 
very difficult sometimes. In the ease of the Ayurvedic 
medical schools they would not have so much difficulty 
as with the western school for in the first case they will 
have to deal with one class of students. 

q _Would you sacrifice the advance of Bengali 

by imparting training in English ? 

A,_No—for the present only ; so long as there are rno 

good books or translations in Bengali. Only up to that 
time they will be taught in English. When good Bengali 
books will be available then they will be taught in Bengali. 
Madhavakar’s JSidd.ua is a good book. It has also beev. 

recast. The final medium of training would be Bengali, 

In his address to the students of the Medical College 
of Calcutta, Professor Sir William O’Shanghnessy said' 
“The progress of the principles of Normal and Vernacular 
Education cannot now be checked, these facts have') 
deprived the Anglo-vernacular party of even a pretext 
for advocating the exclusive use either of English or 
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of the learned native tongues. Let those who wish well 
to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish in 
knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medical 
College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts.” 

When the Orientalists and the Anglicists were 
fighting to determine the medium of instruction of 
Indian youths, the celebrated scholar Mr. Hodgson 
cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the Sanskrit, 
the Arabic and the English languages as the medium of 
studies for the various nationalities and races which 
inhabit India. Dr. Wilson in 1838 remarked—“ Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful 
and convincing. They must be the medium of the 
legeneration of India, as they have been such of everv 
country on the face of the globe.” 

Q:—Why do you say that most of the methods 
of treatment are “ empirical” ? 

■A..—This is the idea of the people taught in the 
western science. All the teachings of the Ayurveda cannot 
be accidental; they must have been founded on facts, 
experiments and experience. But nowhere are given 
reasons for the facts, e.g., salt-free diet in ascites and 
liquid diet in typhoid. They have only , described the 
fslets in sntras and the commentators and teachers only 
dilate these facts to the students. 

'• Q.—What is your idea about the text books ? 

Paragraph ’0 (6), page 22-" the text books require 
to be recast, etc.” {vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper) 

. A.-The teachings of the modern sciences must be 
incorporated with the teachings of the Ayurveda; If 
there is anythingin the Ayurveda that does not corroborate 
scientific facts, it must be discarded. 

7 < 
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Q.—Are there any Botany, Biology, Physics, Chemistry 
in the Ayurveda ? 

A.—From the following it will be seen that biology 
was taught in the Ayurveda in the olden times : 

Jlvaka was a student in the University of Taxila. 
When he finished his studies he wanted a certificate from 
his teacher. His teacher ordered him to go and 
examine the plants which were within a few miles of that 
University and to note all the plants that were of any 
medicinal importance. After inspection he reported that 
there was not a single plant which had not had some 
medicinal property. 

In the Atharva Veda —there are mentions about 
various worms. The description of the worms given by 
the Rsis are exactly the same as given by the 
writers of the present age. Strange it is that the Rsis 
in their description made the same sort of mistakes, 
as were done at first, by the early writers of the western 
science. I would refer you to my book “ Human Parasites 
in the Atharbaveda . ” There are no separate text books of 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, etc. 

q—W hat are the subjects which have distinctive 
characters in the Ayurveda t 

A.—Medicine and Materia Medina. The textbooks 
on Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology 
may be written on the model of the Ayurveda with the 
addition of facts from other sciences. 

Q.—You say that there ought to be a Central College, 
etc. (vide Mr. Mukherjee’s paper, paras 11-15)—Why ? 

A,—If an Ayurvedic College be established and 
recognised by the Government then the old Kavirajes 
who had a different training in the Tols shall have great 
difficulty in their practice. So there ought to be a separate 
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^ system of teachings for those Kavirajes to give them some 
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idea about modern advancements, 

Q .—The scheme that you have given is too expensive. 
Can you curtail it ? 


A. — Ye», the scheme is expensive but you cannot get 
good men for anything less than the amount. But you can 
get some good men who will be glad to do honorary work. 

Q.—What is the nature of the Ayurvedic teaching 
that is given by the Punjab University. 

A.— See Calendar of the Punjab University. 

Q.—How will the District Board be a source of 
teaching to the mass ? 

A* They will get training as apprentice —and 
only practical training like that of the compounders. 

Question asked by Mahaviahopadhyaya Gananath Sen. 

Q. In case the Government is unable to start a 
Government Central Ayurvedic College, under the present 
financial condition, do you think that a suitable subsidy 
to an existing Ayurvedic College would suffice for the 
proper teaching of the Ayurveda ? 

A.—I want a thoroughly equipped model institution 
maintained by the Government. But if the Government 
unable to 6tart such an institution immediately, then 
any of the existing institutions may be subsidised, 
provided the subsidy is sufficient to bring it to the standard 
of a model institution. 

Q.— What would be proper control that Government 
^vould exercise ? 

(a) If the College be a Government one— there should 
be a board to manage the working of the College. In 
the Board members will be nominated by the Government 
from Government officials, from Ayurvedic practitioners, 
from doctors and from laymen. It should not be maintained 
and managed like the Calcutta Medioal College. 
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(6) If it be a subsidised College—the College must be 
a public institution—there should be one Government 
official, the other members will be from the doctors, 
kavirajes and laymen. 

The internal management of the College will be 
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in the hands of the Principal. 

Q ,—If proper arrangements are made for the teaching 
of the Ayurvedic medicine up to the required standard, 
should the University grant degrees and diplomas for 
Ayurveda to the regularly trained students ? 

A—Yes. I think it is the duty of the University. 




\ 
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Report op Ayurvedic Colleges Amalgamation 



Special Committee. 


Preface. 

In April, 1924, the Principal of the Baidyasastrapith 
applied to the Corporation for (1) a capital grant of 
Rs. 25,000, (2) a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 
and (3) a plot of rent-free land measuring not less than 
3 bighas for the erection of a College and Hospital. The 
Public Health Standing Committee of the Corporation on 
‘he 23rd May, 1924, referred the matter to a Sub- 
Committee. The Sub-Committee inspected the various 
Ayurvedic Institutions, and the first question that struck 
them was whether it was not desirable and necessary to 
start a really efficient Ayurvedic College in Calcutta for the 
promotion of Ayurvedic learning. They were further 
prompted to raise this question by the fact that there were 
such institutions in other parts of India and they parti¬ 
cularly referred to the Ayurvedic College in Madras. They 
communicated with the Principal of the Awnvedic College 
Madras, the Madras Corporation, the Bombay Corporation, 
the Poona Municipality and the Principal of the Delhi 
Tibbi College of Science with a view to ascertain their 
views. They consulted the authorities of the existing three 
Ayurvedic Colleges in Calcutta, viz., the Astanga Ayurvedic 
College, Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayur¬ 
vedic College and invited them to attend their meetings 
with a view to help them iu their deliberations and to 
consider whether the different Ayurvedic Institutions could 
be amalgamated into a first-class Ayurvedic College. From 
the discussions the Sub-Committee had with the authorities 
of these institutions, they gathered that they were all 
willing t p amalgamate provided the Corporation took the 
necessary steps in the matter. The Public Health Standing 
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'omraittee discussed the matter threadbare at two of their 
meetings, agreed with the Sub-Committee in their views 
and strongly recommended as follows :— 

(1) That the support of the Corporation be extended 
to the Ayurvedic, Unani and other indigenous system of 
medicine and treatment. 

(2) That the question of grant to a new Ayurvedic 
College having regard to the views expressed by the 
authorities of the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges and 
other eminent gentlemen interested in the promotion of the 
Ayurvedic sys'em of medicine and treatment, the Commit¬ 
tee are of opinion'that in the existing state of things, it L 
highly desirable that the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges 
of Calcutta, viz., Astanga Ayurvedi College, Baidyasastra 
Pith and Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College should be 
amalgamated and that a really efficient Ayurvedic College 
should be started in Calcutta with a well-equipped Ayur¬ 
vedic Hospital and Outdoor Dispensary and a Herbarium 
uuder the management of a representative Ayurvedic 
Board to be registered. 

Appointment of the Special Committee and their 

recommendations . 

The Corporation at their meeting held on the 4th Sep- 
• ' tember,T9 24, accepted the 


(1) Dr. Sundari Mohan Das. 

(2) Dr. B. C. Gbose. 

(3) Babn Jogesh Chunder Sen. 

(4) Babu Sukumar Ranjan Dns. 

(5) Babu Ranraprosad Mnkho- 

padbyaya. '* . # 

(6) Kaviraj Shamadas Bacbaap iti, 

Principal, Baidyasastrapith. 

(7) Kavinij Sitib Nath Sen. 

(8) Dr. Amiya Madbab Mallik. 

(9) Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea. 

10) Dr. Grindra Nath Mukerjee. 

11 ) Dr. K. S. Roy. 

) 2 ) ‘ Mfcharmihopndhy^ya Ganft- 
nnth Sen, President, Ayur¬ 
vedic Sabba; 


recommendations of the 
Public Health Standing 
Committee and with a view 
to give effect to the pro¬ 
posal appointed .a Special 
Committee f;onstituJed as 
• shown in .the margin to 
frame a detailed scheme for 
an amalgamated Ayurvedic 
College and a constitution 
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(13) Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy, 

Principal, Astanga Ayurve¬ 
dic College. 

(14) Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mul* 

lick, Principal, Govinda 
Sundari College. 


for the said Ayurvedic 
Board. The Special Com¬ 
mittee have held 12 meet¬ 
ings. At the 1st meetiug 
1921, Dr. Pramatha Nath 


held on the 13th November, 

Banerjea, M.L.C., was elected President of the Committee. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen, President, Ayurvedic 
Shabba, Kaviraj Shamadas Bacbaspati, Principal, Baidya- 
saetrapith, Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mullick, Principal, 
Govinda Sundari College and Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan 
Roy, Principal, Astanga Ayurvedic College were requested 
to send their suggestions for a scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College and a constitution for an Ayurvedic 
Board with a special reference to the following points 

(1) Constitution, (2) Location, (3) Name of institu¬ 
tion, (4) Equipment including, (a) College, (b) Hospital, 
(c) Herbarium and (d) Miscellaneous, (5) Scope of studies, 
(6) FuDds, and (7) Existing arrangements of each of the 
institutions. 

The Committee further agreed that they would consider 
any scheme submitted by any other member of the 
Committee in this connection. 


Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhushan Boy submitted a joint scheme and Kaviraj Ram- 
chandra Mullick and Kaviraj ShamadasBaehaspati submitted 
their schemes separately touching on all the points referred 
to above. No other scheme was submitted by any other 
meinber of the Committee. It would appear from the 
schemes submitted that the authorities of the three institu¬ 
tions are sincerely in favour of an amalgamation. They 
hav'e also assured the Committee that they would abide 
by !their decision it every matter in this connection. The 
Co mmittee have carefully gone into < he schemes submitted, 
haVe discussed the various poiuts raised therein and have 
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considered all matters aneillery thereto. They beg to sub¬ 
mit the following recommendations to the Corporation : 

(I) Amalgamation. —The three Ayurvedic Colleges, viz. r 
the Astanga Ayurvedic College, the. Baldyasastrapith-and 
the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College be amalgamated. 

(•2) Name of the Institution .—amalgamated College 
be named “ The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya.” 

(3) General Society.— The Committee agreed that there 
should be a Society and that any person having sympathy 
with the objects of tbe society should be eligible to • be a 
member of the Society. 

That for the purpose of amalgamation, all members o 
the Institutions namely Baidyasastrapith, Astanga Ayur- 
vedic College and Gobiuda Sundari College, should be 
eligible to become members of the Society in accordance 

with the Rules and Regulations. 

(4) Governing Body .—That there should be.a govern¬ 
in'* body for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
amalgamated college and hospital according to the rules 
aud regulations ' for tbe time being in force and the 
resolutions of the Society. 

‘ (5) Provisional Ayurvedic Board.— That for the first 
year there should be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board for the 
purpose of organising tbe amalgamated college and hospital 

and conducting the affairs of the institution. I he Provi¬ 
sional Board should be constituted as follows: 

(«) Each of the existing three colleges should 

' elect. 3 members ... . ••• 9 

(b) The Special Committee should elect— 

(*) 8 eminent Kavirajes not connected with 

•any. of the existing colleges ••• 5 

(**) 6 members from the general public ... f> 

(A- The Corporation to nominate 3 members ••• J_ 

1 ‘ * Total 21 
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(6) Office Bearer. —For the present there should be the 
following principal office-bearers :— 

( i) The President of the Board. 

(it) The Rector of the College. 

( in ) The Principal of the College. 

(iv) The Secretary or Secretaries to the Board. 

( v) The Superintendent of Hospital. 

That the Principal of the amalgamated college should 
be a paid officer and should devote his whole time in the 
work of the college. 

That the Principal should be appointed by the Provi- 
sional Ayurvedic Board. 

That Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati should be President 
of the Provisional Board. 

That Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Ganauath Sen should 
be Rector of the College. 

That Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan Roy and Ram Chandra 
Mullick should be the Joint Secretaries of the College. 

That Kaviraj Sbibnath Sen should be the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Hospital and that the post should be honorary 
for the present. 

(7) The Corporation Contribution .—Having regard to 
the schemes submitted by Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganauath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhusan Roy, the Committee are of opinion that about 
5 bighas of laud would be required for the amalgamated 
College and Hospital. The capita! expenditure for build- 
mgs and equipment would be about R s . 3 lakhs and annual 
recurring expenditure would be in the neighbourhood of 
Bk 60,000. They recommend that the Corporation should 
g.ve a plot of land measuring about 5 bighas in a suitable 
locality in Calcutta for the amalgamated College and 

Hospital, contribute a lakh of rupee* towards the cost of 

5 
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the buildings and equipment and make an annual grant of 
Rs. 80,000 for maintenance. 

(8) Memorandum of Association and the Buies. —The 
Memorandum of Association of the Society and the Rules 


are appended hereto. 

(9) Representatives on the Provisional Board elected by 
the existing Ayurvedic Colleges.— The authorities of the 
existing three Ayurvedic Colleges have selected the following 
representatives on the. Provisional Board :— 

(») The Baidyasastrapith. 

1. Kaviraj Shyamadas Bachaspati. 

SJ, Kaviraj Sarat Chandra Kabya-Byabaran- 
Sankhya-Vedantatirtha. 

3. Kaviraj Bimalananda Tarkatirtha. 

(tt) The Astanga Ayurvedic College. 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, 

Saraswati, M.A., L.M.S. 

2. Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy Kaviratna, M.A., 

M.B. 

3. Kaviraj Hem Chandra Sen, Bhisagratna. , 

(Hi) The Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College. 

]. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, K.C.I.E. 

2. Maharaj Kumar Srish Chandra Nandy, M.A. 

3. Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mallik, Kavya-Vyakaran- 

SaDkhyatirtha. Sathdareanaeharya, Bhisakshas- 

V . L 
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Note of Dissent. 


4th April, 1925 . 


To 


The Secretary, 

Corporation of Calcutta . 

Dbar Sir, 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the Minutes 


of the Proceedings of the last meeting of the Special 
Committee appointed to frame a detailed Scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College and a Constitution for 
an Ayurvedic Board, containing the Report as adopted 
y tie Committee. As the Report is going to be placed 
efore the Corporation soon, I would request you to place 
my note of dissent along with it before the Corporation. 

1. We began our work as members of the Special 
Committee with the object that the proposed Ayurvedic 
College would be formed by the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges, m„ Astanga Ayurveda 
vhdyalaya, Govinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic College, and 
the Yaidya Sastrapitha. We tried our best * for 
the desired amalgamation and we framed a detailed scheme 
for the amalgamated college. But for some reasons 
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2. In the formation of a Provisional Ayurvedic Board, 
item No. 5 in the report, it was unanimously adppted 
that ( b ) the Special Committee should elect (t) 3 eminent 
Kabirages not connected with any of the existing colleges, 
(it) 6 members from the general public* But no such 
election of the‘members took place, and we were obliged * 
to send our Report incomplete. We were told that the 
Special Committee had not been entrusted with the power 
of election, of the members by the Corporation, and 
consequently the 9 members were elected by the Corpora¬ 
tion. Personally I do not think that any gentleman 
who is sympathetic to a particular college should be 
debarred from being appointed a member; but as we 
provided that the 8 colleges should select 3 representatives 
each, it was settled that members under 5 (6) should be 
selected from gentlemen not connected with the 3 existing v 
colleges, dut some of the gentlertaen selected by the 
Corporation are connected with the Colleges mentioned 
above. > 


3. In the item No. (6), the . principal office-bearers 
have been selected by the Special Committee, and names 
of gentlemen had been recommended for the posts. The 
representatives of the three colleges were also elected 
by the' colleges," and the ' names of the, gentlemen so * % 
elected had been accepted by the. Special Committee. 

If the Special Committee had no power of election, the 
names of gentlemen elected for the principal offices should 
be deleted from the Report. Then our Report Wou. 
consist of a scheme and a constitution of the propose 
college and the provisional Board, and to be consisten 
throughout, no name should have been suggested ^ 
Either we should have elected the members according . 
to our resolutions, or we ought to have ceased t< / 
nominate any. In fact, our recommendations for thf 
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principal office-bearers were made on the basis of the 
resolution 5. The result of the election (12 by the 
Corporation and 9 by the three Colleges) wast hat 21 
members of the provisional Board had no voice in the 
election of the principal office-bearers. The office-bearers 
themselves expressed their doubts about the procedure 
adopted. 

On all other points I fully approve tbo Report. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) G-. N. Mukehjke. 
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Memorandum of Association of Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya . 



1. The name of the Society shall be the “ Ayurveda 
Maha-Vidyalaya Parishat.” 

2. The Registered Office of the Society shall be 
situated in Calcutta. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be the imparting 
of Ayurvedic Education to students in a systematic 
manner, the advancement of the Ayurvedic science ioi 
the benefit of the suffering humanity ; and for the attain¬ 
ment of the aforesaid objects the Society may adopt any 
or all of the following means, namely 

(a) To establish and maintain a College or Colleges 
and a Dispensary or Dispensaries, Hospital or Hospitals 
and construct, equip and manage such buildings, Lecture- 
rooms, Museums, Laboratories, Herbarium and Gardens, 
Libraries, Hospitals, Dispensaries, Hostels, Boarding 
Houses and other necessary buildings to be used in connec¬ 
tion therewith and as adjuncts or as accessories thereto. 

(4) Provide for the admission and treatment of 
in-door and out-door patients in the Hospital or Hospitals 
or Dispensaries which may be started or may hereafter 

come under the control of the Society. 

(c) Provide for the moral training of students of the 
College in keeping with the best traditions of the country. 

(d) Make and amend rules and regulations in connec¬ 
tion with the management and control of the said 
College and hospital and other institutions that may be 
established or taken over by the Society and for the 
residence for the students and officers and servants and 
particularly in connection with the admission and conduct 
of students and regulation of studies. 

( e ) Encourage research in the Ayurveda and allied 
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sciences by grants from the funds of the Society or by 
the establishment of Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes or 
Rewards and in such other manner as the Society may 
determine upon. 

{/) Endow or establish Professorship, Lectureships, 
Readerships in the Ayurveda or allied sciences. 

(g) Encourage systematic study of diseases and drugs 
according to Ayurvedic and if necessary modern methods. 

(h) Grant Diplomas, Certificates of Proficiency, 
Medals, Scholarships, Free-studentships or Rewards to > 
students of the College under such terms and conditions 
as the Society may think fit. 

(0 Establish farms for the cultivation, distribution 
and supply to the profession of medicinal plants under 
such conditions as the Society may determine. 

(j) Collect manuscripts and compile, edit, translate, 
print, publish, sell or help in the compiling, editing, 
publishing, printing and selling of books or journals, for 
the use of students, practitioners or the general public. 

(£) Publish, circulate or sell or help in the publication 
or circulation or sale of a journal of a character specially 
adapted to the needs of the Ayurvedic science and for 
ot making Ayurveda better known amongst the 
people of the country and for purposes of creating general 
interest in Ayurveda. 

(l) Publish, distribute or sell records of transactions 
* n d calendars of the Society and bulletins and reports of 
th 3 work done in the Hospitals, Dispensaries and Labora¬ 
tories connected with the Society. 

(m) Consider the law of India and all questions 
Meeting the Ayurvedic profession and adopt such 
^asures from time to time regarding the same as may 
e deemed, expedient or necessary. 

(n) Purchase, take on lease or otherwise acquire, hold, 
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manage, let, sell, exchange, mortgage or otherwise dispose 
of movable or immovable properties of every description 
and all rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of the Society, and in particular any lands, 
buildings, furniture, household and other effects, utensils, 
books, newspapers, periodicals, instruments, fittings, appa¬ 
ratus, appliances, conveniences and accommodation and 
when deemed necessary or desirable in the interest of the 
Society, sell, demise, let, hire, mortgage, transfer, or 
dispose of the same. 

( 0 ) Invest the moneys of the Society not immediately 
required in promissory notes of the Government of India 
or any securities which are or may be authorised by any 
Act of Indian Legislature or by the High Court of Calcutta 
for the investment of Trust moneys. 

(p) Assist, incorporate or co-operate with any other 
Society or Association whether incorporated or registeied 
or not and having altogether or in part objects similar to 
those of the Society. 

(q) Accept grants-in-aid from Government, or Indian 
States or Municipalities or other Corporate Bo^<* W. 
enter into such arrangements with Government, or Indian 
States, or Municipalities or Corporate Bodies as the -oc.'ety 
may think fit. 

(r) Accept gifts and endowments on iue,h terms & 
the Society may consider reasonable. 

(a) Undertake and carry out the execution of h a J 
trusts which the Society may deem to be directly or ine 1 * 
rectly conducive to its interests. 

(t) Borrow or raise money by the issjie of or upo 1 
bonds, debentures, bills of exchange, promissory note 
or other obligations or securities of the Society or b 
mortgage or charge of all or any part of the propert; 
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of the Society and collect donations and subscriptions for 
the purpose of the Society. 

(u) Establish, endow, contribute to, organise and 
manage provident or benevolent funds for the benefit or 
assistance of the staff employed by the Society and their 
families and dependants. 

(v) Do all such other things as may be lawful, 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the foregoing 
objects or any of them. 

4. If at any time it is found advisable or desirable 
to discontinue the society, it shall be dissolved in the 
manner provided by the Societies* Registration Act (Act 
XXI of 1860) and its property and assets shall be given 
or transferred to some other institution or institutions 
having objects similar to the objects of this society in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Act, subject 
to the terms and conditions of any agreement which may be 
subsisting at the time with any donor or lessor. 


Rules. 

\ 

Constitution . 

1. The Society shall consist of four classes of 
Members, namely, Life Members, Ordinary Members, 
Ex-officio Members and Honorary Members. 

2. Any person making a donation of Rs. 500 or more 
' to. the Funds' of the Society shall be entitled to become 

a 'Life Member. 

8. Any person paying an annual subscription to the 
Society of Rs. 12 shall be entitled to become an Ordinary 
Member 

\ 4. The Trustees, Professors and Lecturers and Visiting 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Maha-Vidyalaya and the 
9 
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Members of the Committee nominated by the Calcutta 
Corporation, shall be Ex-officio Members. 

£. Any person of eminent position and attainments, 
who is specially interested in the objects of the Society 
may be elected an Honorary Member at a meeting of 
the Society on the recommendation of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Such election may be for life. 

6. Any person of eminent position who may take 
interest in the Institution and give substantial help to it, 
may, on the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be elected a Patron or Vice-Patron at a meeting of 
the Society. Such election may be for life or for a 
definite term. 

7. Any person above the age of 18 years may be 
elected a Member. Such person shall be duly proposed, 
seconded, and elected at a meeting of the Executive 


Committee. 

8. If the whole amount of the Annual subscription 
of an Ordinary Member be not paid during the year for 
which it is payable and within six months thereafter, his 
rights of membership shall ipso facto be suspended. 
Thereafter, the Executive Committee may, after giving 
him at least one month’s notice in writing, remove his 
name from the list of Members with effect from the 
1st Baisak of the following year, or such later date as 
the Executive Committee may fix. . 


Meetings of the Society. 

9. Meetings of the Society shall be called General 
Meetiugs. An Annual General Meeting shall be held 
every year not later than the last day of Baisak, at which 
the following business shall be transacted :— 

(a) To consider the Report of the Provisional Bo&^ 
find the Executive Committee for the previous yei^J 
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(5) To consider the audited accounts of. the previous 


year and the balance sheet ; 

(c) To pass the Budget for the new year; 

(d) To elect the office bearers for the new year; 

( e ) To elect members of the new Executive Committee, 

(/) To appoint Auditors; 

(y) To transact any other business that may be 
brought forward by the Executive Committee or 
of which a week’s notice in writing has been given 
by any member. 

10. A Special General Meeting may be convened at 
any time by the Honorary Secretary of his own motion, 
and shall be convened by him at the instance of the 
President or of the Executive Committee. If the Honorary 
Secretary shall fail to call such meeting within 7 days 
after being requested to do so by the President or by 
the Executive Committee, the President or the Executive 
Committee, acting through any Member or Members 
authorized by them in that behalf, may call the meeting. 

11. The Honorary Secretary shall call, a Special 
General Meeting on receipt of a requisition signed by 
not less than 10 Members of the institution. If he shall 
^ to call such meeting within one week after receipt 

such requisition, the requisitionists or any 10 of them 
ma y themselves call such meeting. 

*2. Seven Members shall form a quorum at a General 
M ee ting of the Members. 

18. If within half an hour of the time .fixed for a 
meeting, a quorum is not present, the meeting shall, when 
if has been called by or at the instance of the Executive 
Committee or the President, or by the Honorary Secretary 
of his own motion, stand adjourned to another day and 
h°ur to be fixed by the Members there present, and the 
M embers present at such adjourned meeting shall form 
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The Rector shall have power to guide the Principal 
in regard to all academic matters and supervise studies 

in the college in a general way. 

The Principal shall be responsible for carrying on the 
academic as well as administrative business of the college 
and in particular shall be responsible for the maintenance 
of interna] discipline in the college. 

24. The Honorary Secretary shall have charge of the 
executive work of the institution. He shall keep the 
minutes of meetings, carry on correspondence, look over 
the accounts and records, superintend the collections aud 
be responsible jointly with the Honorary Treasurer, for 
the due application of the funds of the Soci-ty. He 
shall be responsible for giving effect to the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society, and the resolutions of the 
Executive Committee and of General Meetings. 

25. The Honorary Treasurer shall be the custodian 

of the moneys of the institution. He may delegate his 
powers in respect of the collection and expenditure of 
small amouuts to any other Office-Rearer or to a Subor¬ 
dinate Officer, but such Office-Bearer or Subordinate 
Officer shall remain duly responsible to the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Executive Committee. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall furnish the Honorary Secretary with 
funds for m eting the current expenses of the institution 
and such other amounts as may be sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee. On emergent occasions, any 

absolute necessary disbursements may be made by the 
Honorary Treasurer, subject, however, to ratification o_,v 
the Executive Committee at its next meeting. The 

Honorary Treasurer shall deposit all funds not required 
for current expenses in a Bank to be approved by th> 3 
Executive Committee. All cheques on the Bank shall b e 
signed by ft'** Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary 
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Secretary jointly. In the absence of the Honorary 
Treasurer, the Executive Committee may entrust his 
duties to any other Office-Bearer. 

Trustees . 

26. The property of the institution shall be vested 
in Trustees, whose number shall not be less than three 
not more than five. 

27. The first trustee shall be. 

28. The trustees shall hold office for life or until they 
resign their trusteeship in writing. 

29. A new Trustee shall be appointed only at a General 
Meeting. 

30. The Trustees shall have power, in pursuance of 
a resolution passed at a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee and confirmed at a General Meeting, to accept 
any gift, or hold any property, or sell, mortgage, transfer, 
lease, dispose of or deal with in any particular manner 
whatever, any property movable or immovable of the 
Society or acquire or take on lease any property. 

In case of disagreement between the Society and the 
Board of Trustees on any matter it shall be referred back 
to the Society for reconsideration at a special meeting, 
whose decision shall be final and binding on the Trustees. 

81. Any three of the Trustees may exercise all or any 
of the rights ami powers of the Trustees under these Rules. 

General . 

82. The income and property of the Society, whence¬ 

soever derived, shall be applied solely toward the 

promotion of the objects of the institution as set forth 

in the Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof 

shall be paid or transferred, directly or indirectly, by 
way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise by way of profit, 
to the persons who at any time are or have been members 
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quorum whatever their number may be. If, however, 
the meeting has been called by the Honorary Secretary 
on the requisition of Members or by the requisitionists 
themselves, it shall be dissolved. 

14. At least 7 days' notice of a General Meeting 
shall ordinarily be given to each Member. The notiee 
shall specify the place, the day and the hour of such 
meeting, and the nature of the business to be transacted 
at such Meeting. In case of an emergency, a General 
Meeting may be called on shorter notice. 

15. The non-receipt or short service of a notice of 
any General Meeting or of any Meeting of the Executive 
Committee or of any Sub-Committee shall not invalidate 
the proceedings of such meeting. 

16. Every question arising at a General Meeting 
shall, unless otherwise provided, be decided by a majority 
of votes of the Members present and voting on the 
question. In case of an equality of votes the Chairman 
of the Meeting shall have a second or casting vote in 
addition to his ordinary vote. 

17. The President of the Society, when present, shall 
preside at all General Meetings. In his absence, the 
meeting shall elect its own Chairman. 

18. The Society shall have ultimate authority in 
matters relating to the institution except such as are 
expressly provided for in the Rules and Regulations. 

Executive Committee . 


19. The management and control of the property* 
business, and affairs of the institution shall be vested * n 
an Executive Committee, who shall have full power to 
deal with all matters connected with the institution 
subject only to the Rules and Regulations for the tin! 0 
being in force and the Resolutions of the Society. 
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SO. The Executive Committee shall consist of not 
more than 17 members including the officers and they 
shall be elected or appointed as follows :— 

(a) 8 members to be elected by the Society at its 
Annual General Meeting ; provided that not 
more than two of such members shall be members 
of the staff in receipt of salary ; 

(b) 8 members to be elected by the Corporation of 
Calcutta ; 

(c) 1 member to be elected by the college staff of the 
Mahavidyalaya and 1 by the Hospital staff; and 

(d) Idle Principal, the Rector and the Secretary or 
Secretaries of the Mahavidyalaya ex-officio. 

If any vacancy occurs during the interval between any 
two Annual General Meetings, it shall be filled up by 
the body concerned. 


21. The Executive Committee shall elect its Chairman 
every year. They shall ordinarily meet once every month 
to transact all necessary business. A Special Meeting 
of the Executive Committee may be called by the Honorary 
Secretary or the Chairman whenever he thinks it necessary 
and shall be called by the Honorary Secretary on a 
requisition made by not less than three members of the 
Executive Committee. Seven shall form a quorum. 

ZZ. The Executive Committee may from time to time, 
appoint Sub-Committees for the convenient transaction 
of the business of the institution. 

The Chairman shall preside at every meeting of the 
Executive Committee. In his absence, the meeting will 
e lect one of its members as Chairman. 

Office Bearers. 

23. The Society shall have a President, a Hector, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary or two Secretaries and a Super- 

iY itendent of Hospital. 
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f the Society or to any of them or to any person claiming 
through any of them. Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall preveut the gratuitous distribution among 
or sale at a discount to, Members or Subscribers to the 
funds of the Society or otherwise, relating to all or any 
of its objects, nor the payment, in good faith, of remu¬ 
neration to any officers or servants of the Institution or to 
any Member thereof or any other person, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Society. 

33. An Office-Bearer, or a Member may be removed 
for good and sufficient cause by a resolution passed by 
a majority of three-fourths of the Members present at a 
General Meeting and confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting called within a period of not less than a fortnight 
and not more than two months after the first meeting. 

34. The Executive Committee may frame regulations 
not inconsistent with these Rules, subject to ratification 
at the next General Meeting. 

35 . The Executive Committee may make suggestions 
for additions to or amendments of these Rules. Any 
individual member shall also have the power to propose 
any additions or amendments at a General Meeting of 
the institution, provided that due notice of such additions 
or amendments shall have been specifically given to the 
Honorary Secretary at least a fortnight before the meeting 
and the Honorary Secretary shall have circulated such 


notice among all the Members. 

36. Additions to or amendments of, any of these 
Rules shall only be made by a majority of two-thirds of 
the Members present at a General Meeting. The 
Memorandum of Association shall not be altered or 
amended except at a Special General Meeting by the 
votes of three-fifths of the total number of Members on 
the roll, other than those whose rights have been suspended 
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u n der Rule 8, and confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of 
the Members present at a second Special General Meeting. 


Transitory Provisions . 

1. There shall be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board 
which shall manage and control the affairs of the Insti¬ 
tution for one year from the date of amalgamation. This 
Board shall be constituted as follows: 

{a) Each of the existing three Colleges shall elect 
3 members ... 9 

(5) The Special Committee shall elect— 

(i) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with the 
existing Colleges ... 3 

(it) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

(c) The Corporation shall nominate 3 members 3 

21 

2. The first Trustees shall be elected by the Provi¬ 
sional Board. 

iV. 5.—A copy of the report was sent to each of the 
Governing Bodies of the three existing Colleges for an 
expression of opinion. The Governing Bodies of the 
Baidyasaslrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic 
College have approved of the scheme framed by the 
Special Committee for an amalgamated Ayurvedic College, 
but the Governing Body and the Board of Trustee of the 
Astanga Ayurvedic College are of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Ashtanga Ayurvedic College be 
amalgamated with the other two existing Colleges. 


10 
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XTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETINGS OF 

the Governing Bodies of the three Colleges. 


Letter from the Secretary , Gohinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic 
College , dated the IStli March, 1925 . 

With reference to your letter No. S-7025, dated the fc 
7th March, 1925* forwarding, for an expression of opinion, 
a copy of the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Corporation to frame a detailed scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College, I have the honour to 
state that the report was duly laid before the Governing 
Body of this College at their meeting held on 11th 
March, 1925, and an extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting is appended. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of Governing 
Body of the M. C, G, S. Free Ayurvedic College 
held on 11th March , 1925. 

Read letter No. S-7025, dated 7th March, 1925, from 
the Secretary to the Corportion of Calcutta with enclosures. 

Resolved — 

That the Corporation be informed that the Governing 
Body fully concur with the scheme framed by the Special 
Committee of the Corporation for the management of the 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College. Resolved further that 
their sincere thanks be conveyed to the Corporation for 
what they have done so far for the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges. 


Letter from the Secretary , Baidya Sadr a Pith (National 
Ayurvedic College), dated the 14th March, 1925 . 

Re Ayurvedic College Amalgamation. 

With reference to your letter No. S.-7027, dated the 
7th March, 1 have the pleasure to inform you that the 
report of the Special Committee forwarded with the 
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letter was placed before our College Council (Governing 
Body) on 12th instant for consideration and that the 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions 
supporting amalgamation and the final report of the Com¬ 
mittee and heartily thanked the Special Committee for 
their effort. 

Resolved— 


(1) That considering the present state of “ Ayurveda” 
this Council is of opinion that all Kavirajes should leave 
aside all personal and sectarian interests and devote their 
energies for the uplift of Ayurveda. 

This Council has already intimated its desire for the 
amalgamation of the three existing Colleges and it reiterates 
the same again and conveys its sincere eagerness for 
amalgamation and also tenders thanks for the efforts of 
the Committee for the last six months to bring about 
amalgamation. 

(~) This Council while recognising that the proposed 
grant is not adequate, considers that there are one or two 
points in the report of the Special Committee which needs 
looking into but in view of the loss of time and resultant 
delay in starting work that will take place, requests that 
the report of the Special Committee be adopted. 

($) The Council understands that Mahamahopadhyava 
Gananath Sen has informed the Special Committee at 
their last meeting that the three eminent Kavirajes 
nominated by the Corporation were connected with the 
Baidyasastra Pith and this action of the Corporation was 
contrary to the constitution of the Provisional Board 

The Council of the Biadyasastra Pith considers it 
necessary to inform the Special Committee that the three 
Kavirajes elected by the Corporation have no connection 
whatever with the Baidyasastra Pith and their names 
were put in on the assurance being given by one of the 
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members of the Couneil that they would help the Baidva- 
sastra Pith by teaching the students of the College but 
as they did not agree to the suggestion, this fact was 
recorded in the letter of resignation submitted by them. 


Letter dated the 14th March , 1925,from the President , * 
Executive Council , Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Calcutta . 

With reference to your letter No, S-7026, dated 7th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of the Astagna Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, I beg to state that I placed before the Govern¬ 
ing Body and the Board of Trustees of my College a copy 
of the Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Cor¬ 
poration u to frame a detailed scheme*for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College’’for favour of their opinion and guidance. 

The Governing Body and the Board of Trustees in 
a combined meeting held on 13th instant have expressed 
their opinion as follows :— 

I. That this meeting of the Governing Body and 
the Board of Trustees of the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
offers its heart-felt thauks to the Corporation of Calcutta 
for recognising that support of the Corporation should be 
extended to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

II. That the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya has been 
attempting the resurrection and growth of Ayurveda in 
all its eight branches, viz ,— 

(1) Shalya or Surgery and Midwifery (together). 

(2) Shalakya or Surgery of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, etc. 

(3) Kayachikitsa or Practice of Medicine, 

(4») Bhutavidya or Treatment of mental diseases 

(including the so-called obsessions). 

(5) Kaumara-bbritya or Hygiene and Treatment of 

children. 
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(6) Agada-tantra or Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Poisons, vegetable, mineral and animal, including Snake¬ 
bite, Rabies, etc. 

(7) Rasayana or Hygienic and Preventive Medicine 
for the attainment of longevity and rejuvenation in old age. 

(8) Yajeekaran-tantra or Sexual Science including 
sexual Hygiene and Treatment of Sexual diseases, and 
has adopted modern scientific methods where necessary 
for the said purpose and is not based on blind orthodoxy ; 
but it appears that the two other Ayurvedic Colleges do 
not attach the same importance to the modern methods of 
scientific investigation; and in consequence, an amalgama¬ 
tion of Colleges which might hold fundamentally different 
ideas and ideals would not increase their efficiency. 

III. That the proposed amalgamation of the existing 
Colleges although conceived in the best interests of the 
Ayurvedic Science, is not in the present circumstances 
likely to be conducive to its healthy growth. 

IV. That this meeting is of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
should be amalgamated with the Vaidya-Shastra Pith 
and Govinda-Sundari Free Ayurvedic College. 
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of study as modern physics, chemistry, and biology, as 
also a study ou modern lines of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology, and surgery in all its branches ? 
If you agree with the above view, in whole or in part, 
please favour the committee with a precis of the course 
of studies you would propose for students of indigenous 
medicine, with special reference to (a) the progressive 
standard corresponding for example, to the existing 
allopathic qualifications of Licentiate (L. M. P. of our 
allopathic Medical Schools), Graduate, Masterate and 
Doctorate (L.M.S., M.B., M.S., M.D., of our Universities). 
(b) The preliminary qualifications and periods of study for 
each of the standards proposed. (e) The medium or 
media of instruction proposed. 

7. What are your views on the question of extending 
Medical Registration to Indigenous Systems of Medicine ? 
If you hold that such extension is necessary and desirable, 
please favour the Committee with your views regarding 
(a) the formation of a suitable Registration Board for 
admitting competent practitioners into the medical register, 
(4) any changes in, or additions to, the existing legislation 
on Medical Registration. 

8. "What is your opinion regarding the comparative 
cost of treatment, according to allopathic and indigenous 
systems ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

9. What, in your opinion, are the causes of decay of 
the indigenous systems of medicine ? Kindly favour the 
committee with your suggestions for revival ? 

10. Please state your views as to how the indigenous 
systems of medicine can be fostered and prompted by (a) 
the State, ( b) the local boards, ( c ) the Universities^ ( d ) 
Private agencies (individuals or association). 
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The Committee appointed by the Government of 
Madras on the indigenous medicines drew up the following 
Questionnaire :— 

1. What is the division or divisions of the indigenous 
systems of medicine,—Ayurveda, Unani or Siddha—that 
you propose to deal with ? 

2. ( a ) What are the theory or theories of causation 
of disease according to your system ? Please favour the 
committee with your views as to how far your theory or 
theories stand the tests of modern scientific criticism. (6) 
What are the principles and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment followed in your system? Please favour the 
committee with your views as to the general efficacy of 
treatment adopted in your system, supporting your state¬ 
ments by facts and figures wherever possible, (c) Do you 
hold that the view that indigenous systems of treatment 
are more efficacious in certian conditions than other 
systems ? If you do, please adduce evidence in support of 
your statement. 

3. (a) Are you connected directly with any institution 

on indigenous lines ? (i) Do you consider that the 

existing institutions of indigenous systems are satisfactory 
from the standpoint of (l) adequacy of medical relief 
provided: (2) suitability as centres of medical education. 
If your answer is in the negative, please state in what 
respect you consider the existing arrangements deficient 
and how you propose to remedy them. ( c ) Do you consider 
that there exists at present sufficient provision for medical 
relief and medical education on indigenous lines? If 
your answer is in the negative, please state what measures 
you would propose to remedy the insufficiency. 

4. {a) Do you consider that the ideal medical training 
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of indigenous systems of medicine requires (1) That the 
students should be placed under personal guidauce of 
teach ers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in 
their subjects; (2) that the teachers and students alike 
should have access to well appointed hospitals, laboratories, 
libraries and museums; (3) that the teachers should have 
sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent investi¬ 
gations in their own subjects ? If yon share in this view 
as to the essentials of medical training, do you consider 
that this ideal is attained or attainable in the near future in 
any institution in this Presidency or elsewhere where there 
is provision for medical training on indigenous lines ? (i) 
If you consider that this ideal is too high for the present, 
what would you substitute in its stead, as (1) the ideal 
to be ultimately achieved, the idea to be worked out 
in the immediate present. 

5. Do you agree with the view of the Calcutta 
University Commission that u There is an obvious and 
promising desire at the present moment among the 
numerous adherents of these (indigenous) systems for closer 
touch with modern scientific methods. In time, no doubt, 
they will be able to make available for the practitioners of 
western medicine the traditional knowledge which is of 
real value and will reject, as western medicine continually \ 
rejects, those theories which are mere survivals, and cannot! 
stand the test of experiments. The distinction between 
Indian and western systems of medicine will then 
disappear.” If you agree that a unified system of 
medicine as indicated in the above passage is the ideal to 
be aimed at, what steps would you suggest for the fulfil, 
meut of such an ideal ? 

6. Do you agree with the view that the curriculum 
of studies of indigenous medicine should include a study 

ojmodern scientific methods as illustrated by such subjects 
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abbreviations. 

In these volumes the following abbreviations have been 
used for the names of authors and their books : 


Abbreviations. 

Names of Authors and Books. 

O. S. 

= Caraka Sam hit a 

s. s. 

= Susruta „ 

A. S. 

= Astanga Sariigraha 

A. H. S. 

=r Aafcfiriga Mrdaya Sagihifca 

M. N. 

— Madhava Nidana 

V. M. 

= Yfiiuja Madhava 

C. P. D. 

= Oakrapani Datta 

Bhft 

= Bhanumati 

B. P. 

= Bhava PrakSsa 

,<a. s. 

= Sarangadhara Samgraha 

Y. K. V. 

= Vyakhya Kusumavall 

V. M. K. 

= Vyakhja Madha Kosa 

G. N. 

= Gada Nigraha 

R. R. S. 

= Rasaratna Samuecaya 

R. C. 

= Rasendra Cinfamani 

R. H. 

= Rasa Hfdaya 

R. 

= Rasarnava 

A. T. 

= Agnivesa Tantra 

B. S. 

= Bhela Samhita 

J. S. 

ss JatukSr^a „ 

P. S. 

= Parasara „ 

H. S. 

=» Harlfca „ 

K. S. 

=■ K^arapani 

V. s. 

= Vrddha Susruta 

V. H. 

= „ HarJta 

V. B. 

= „ Bhoja 

A. Y. 

= ASvr Vaidyaka 

AY. 

= Atharvaveda 




ABBREVIATIONS 



RV. = Rgveda 

YV. = Yayur Veda 

SV. = Sanaa Veda 

Ni. S. = Nivandha Sarhgraha 
T. C. = Tattva Candrika 

K. K. = Kartika Kundu 

D. = Dallvanaearya 

G. ss Gayadasa 


J. 


Jaijjatacarya 

H. 

= 

Haricandra 

R. G. 

= 

Ravi Gupta 

A. D. 

= 

Aruna Datta 

S. K. D. 

= 

Srlkanfcha Datta 

Y. R. 

= 

Vi jay a Raksita 

R. S. S. 

SS 

Rasendra Sara Samgraha 

R. K. 

S3 

Rasendra Kalpadruma 

Si. S. 

3= 

Sivadasa Sena 

B. M. 

= 

Bhava Mi§ra 

V. J. 

= 

Vaidya Jlvana 

Y. R. K. 

= 

Yogajratnakara 

R. N. 

a? 

Raja Nigkauta 

D. N. 

= 

Dhanvantari Nirghantu 

M. P. N. 

SS 

Madana Pala „ 

Y. T. 

ss 

Yoga Tarangini 

A. 

= 

Atreya 

A. 

= 

Agnive£a 

R. P. 

= 

Rasa Pradlpa 

V. Y. P. 

= 

Vranaha Vaivarta Purana 

N. 


Navanltaka 

A. R. 

= 

Ayurveda Ratnakara 
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CHAPTER V 




AGNI 


Agni, to whom next to Indra, are addressed the greatest 
number of hymns is one of the most important gods 
in the Rgveda, There he is described as the Purohifa or 
Priest (i, 1, L; 44,10,155; 58,3; 91,6; 127,2; 128,4; 
iii,2,8;3,2; 11,1; 18,3; 21, 3; 28, 8 ; v, 11, 2), and 
as the King and the Superintendent of worship (i, 1,8; 
44, 8, 9 ; 65, 10; iii, 3, 3 ; 9, 8 ; 27, 2; iv, 3, 1 ; viii, 48, 4 ; 
x, 52). Various functions are ascribed to him : He is Hotri 
(i, 1, 1; 12, 1; 13,4; 26, 2,' 5 ; 31, 3 ; 44, 7 ; 45,7; 58,1 ; 
67, 2; 76, 2 ; 77-, 1 ; 94, 6 ; 127, 1,2, 10 ; 158, 1 ;141, 12 ; 
143, 1 ; 144. 1 ; 149, 5 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 5, 1 ; 6, 6 ; 7, 6 ; 9, 9 ; 
iii, 1, 22 ; 2, 6, 15 ; 3, 2 ; 4, 4, 5 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 2 ; 7, 9 ; 9, 9 ; 
11, 1; 14,1 ; 17,2,5; 19,5; 21,1; 27, 7 ; . iv, 8, 4 ; 
v, 13, 3, 4; 20,3; vii, 16,5; x, 2,1; 91, 8-11), 
Adhvarju (i, 94, 6 ; iii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), the banner (iii, 3, 3 ; 
10,4 ; 29, 5; vi, 2, 3) and the father of sacrifices (iii, 3, 4), 
Nestri (ii, 5, 5 j x, 91, 10), Prasastri (ii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), 
Potri (i, 94, 6; 2 ; iv, 9, 3 ; vii, 16, 5 ; x, 91,10), 

Agnidh and Brahmana (x, 91, 10). 

He is described as the great (i, 36, 12 ; 79, 5 ; 94, 6 ; 
128, 4; 145,2; 188,1 ; ii, 8, I ; 6, 7 ; iii, 1, 22 ; 2', 4),the 
wise (i, 12, 1 ; 31, 2; 71,10 ; 77, 3), and the purifier (i, 12, 

9, 10 : 95, 11 ; 142, 3 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 7, 4 ; iii, 2, 6 ; 5, 7 ; 10, 

8 ; 17, 1 ; 21,2 ; v, 23,4 ; 26, 1). He is called Tanfinpftt 
(i, 13, 2 ; i42, 2 ; 188^2 ; iii, 4, 2 ; 29, ! 1 ; x, 110, 2), 
Narasafiifea,(i,l&, 3 ; 142, 8 ; ii, 8, 2; iii, 29,11 ; v, N 6; 2=* 

• \ v s 
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Avesta Nairyo-Sanha, i.e. t praised by men), Jatavedas 
(i, 44, 4 ; 45,3; 49,5; 77,5; 78,1; 94, 1 ; 99,1 ; 
127, 1 ; ii, 2, 1, 12; 4,1; iii, 1,20,21; 2, 8 ; 3, 8 ; 
6, 6; 10, 3 ; 11,4, 8 ; 15, 4; 17, 2, 4 ; 20, <3; 21,1;^ 
22, 1; 28, 1 ; 25, 5; 26, 7 ; 28, 1—4 ; 29, 2; iv, 1, 20; 
8,1; 5,11,12; 12,1; 14, 1 ; v, 4, 4, 10 ; 5, 1; 9, 1 ; 
22, 2; 26, 7), Vaisvanara (i, 39, 1 ; 49, 5, 6 ; 98, 1— 3 ; 
iii, 2, 3; 26, 1; iv, 5, l; v, 27, 1) and Vasu (i, 31,3; 
44, 3; 45,9; 79,5; 94,13; 127, 1 ; 143, 6 ; ii, 3, 4 ; 
7,1; 9,1; iii, 4, 1 ; 15,3; 18,2; 19,3; iv, 5,15; 
12, 6; v, 3, 10; 6, 1 ; 24, 2) He is Matarisvan (i, 96, 
4; 128,2; 147,3; 148, 1 ; iii, 5, 8 ; 26, 2, 3 ; 29, 11), 
Jaiabodha (i, 27, 10), Usig (iii, 3, 7, 8; 11,2; 15,3; 

27, 10; iv, 1, 15; 6, 11), Angira Rsi. (i, 31, 1, 2 ; 74, 
5; 75, 2; 127, 2; iv, 9, 7 ; v, 8, 4; 10, 7 ; 21, l ; ii, 
84, 4; 102, 17), Dvaivadasa (vii, 92, 2; viii, 103,2), 
aDd Trasadasyavam (viii, 19, 22). 

ft is relationship with the other gods. —Agni is 
identified with the following gods:—Mitra (i, 94,13; 
ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4, 8; v, 3, 1; vii, 12, 3) ; Vanina 
(ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4; v, 3, 1; vii 12, 3); Tvastri (ii, 1, 5), 
India (ii, 1, 3, 6, 5; iii, 9,2; v, 3, 1); India aud 
Vayu (Nirukta, vii, 5); Visnu (ii, 1, 3; Nir, xii, 
19); Aryaman (ii, 1, 4 ; v, 3, 2); Anisa (ii, 1, 4); 
bbhus (iii, 5, 6) ; Rudra (i, 27,10 ; iii, 2, 5 ; v, 3, 3) ; 
Aditi (i, 94, 15) ; ViSvadeva (i, 3, 4>; Bharata (i, 96,3; 
ii, 7, 1) ; Aditya (ii 3, 4) ; BvahmaDaspati; Vidhatr (ii, 3, 
3); Visvasana (v, 22, 2); Asura (iv, 2, 5 ; v, 12, 1 ; 15, 
|; vii, 2, 3; 6, 1 ; 13, 1 ; 30,3); Pusana; Savitr; 
Bhaga; Hotia; Bharatl; Ila and Sarasvatl (i, 164, 46 ; 
ii, 1,8-7 ; iii, 5, 4; v, 8, 1-3; vii, 12, 3 ; x, 8, 5). 

They call him (Sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
etc. ; that, which is one they call it variously Agni, 
Yams, Matarisvan (Rv. i, 164, 46), In v, 3, 1-2, the 
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^ -^>alt a r-fire Agni is called Varuna and Indra; in him are said 
to live all the gods. See also x, 114, 5 ; aud iii, 38, 7, 
where reference to various forms of Agni is given. 

Agni becomes Varuna in the evening, rising in the 
morning he is Mitra, becoming Savitr he moves through 
the air, and as Indra he glows in the middle of tho sky (Av, 
xiii, 3, 13). Agni is said to be the mouth of the Adityas, 
the tongue of the gods (ii, 1, 13, 14), and the companion 
d£ the ftatisak or bounteous gods (ii, 1, 13). Through 
him, not only the gods, but even the mortals taste their 
drinks (ii, 1, 14). Agni is said to bring Varuna, Indra, 
and the Maruts to the ceremony (x, 76, 11); he worships 
them (vii, 11, 3; viii, 91, 16; x, 7, 6), obeys their 
commands (x, 52, 1) and shares the adoration which they 
receive (i, 36, 4 ; ii, 2, 1)„ He is often prayed for to eat 
the offerings (iii, 21, 1 ; 28, 1-6) and drink the Somn juice 
(i, 14, 10 ; 19, 9 ; 21, ], 3) with Indra (vii, 93, 6 ; viii, 38, 
4, 7-9). He is worshipped by Varuna, Mitra, the Maruts 
and 3,339 gods (iii, 9, 9 ; 1 !•, 4; x, 69, 9). He helps 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman (i, 141, 9). 

His Parents. —Agni is said to be the son of Heaven and 
Earth (i, 140, 7 ; iii, 2, 2 ; 3, 11 ; 25, 1 ; x, 1, 2 ; 2, 7 ; 
4u, 9), of Tvastr (i, 95, 5. ; iii, 7,4; x, 46,9; see 
Hillebrandt's Vedische Mythologie i, 522 seq., Bergaigne, 
Rel. Ved., vii, 26, 6; iii, 47„&#., x, 2, 7), of I!a (iii, 29, 3), 
and also as the-ghrta-sprinkling offspringof Manu (i, 45, 1). 
Agni, the'hidden god (i, 95,4 ; iii, 1, 9, 14 ; 5, 10; 9, 5 ; 
v. 11,6), is said to be of twofold births,—celestial and 
terrestrial (i, 47, 4, 5). The terrestrial birth refers to the 
generation of Agni by means of friction between two 
kindling sticks, arariis (i, 68, 2; I‘27,4; iii 29,1,2, S ; 38, 
2j 3 ; v, 9, 3; vii, 4, 1; viii, 23, 25 ; x, 5, 3 ; 7, 5; 49, 
15 • 24, 4), one the father, the other the mother. Thus his 
two mothers are described to be the two kindling sticks 
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,31,2; 128, 8; 141, 4). Sometimes Agni is said to 
be born with the fingers which twirl the sticks (iii, 26, 3; 
iv, 6, 8 ; x, 4, 6) which die when he is born (x, 7 4). 

He is also said to have three births ;—one in the sea as 
sun (x, 5, 7), one in the heaven as lightning, and one in' 
the waters (i, 95, 13; x, 45, 8). He is described as the 
child of water (i, 143, 1; 144, 2; 145,5; ii, 1,1; 
iii, 1, 3; 8, 5; 5, 3; 9, 1, 2, 4; 11, 12; vii, 9, 3; x, 2, 
7; 91, 6); or its grandsou (x, 8, 5). In x, 51, he is said 
to have been desired by the gods to come out of water 
and plants on a promise of his long life and a share in 
the sacrifice. He is also said to have been boru out of 
heaven, out of the water and the stone, out of the forests 
and herbs (ii, 1, 1; iii, 1,13). Indra is said to have 


generated him between two clouds or stones (ii, 12,3). 
Bhrgu discovered (x, 4, 6, 2) and worshipped him in the 
abode of the waters (ii, 4, 2 ; iii, 1, 3), appointed him 

as messenger (i, 71, 4), and placed him among men 

(i, 58, 6; 143, 4; iv, 7, 1, 4; vi, 15, 2). Ahgirasa 
discovered Agni (v, 11, 6), and the Atigirasa family intro¬ 
duced and extended the fire worship (i, 71, 2, 3). Another 
account Fays that Mat8risv5u produced the hidden one 
(i» 60, 1; 71, 4; 93, 6; 141, 3- 143, 2; iii, 5, 10; 9, 5; 
vi, 8, 4 ; x, 46, 9) and brought Agni from the gods (iii, 

9, 5) in the sky (x, 5, 7) and gave him as a gift to 

Bhrgu who, in his turn, gave him to Manu. In Rv. vi, 
16,13, we find that Atharvan Rsi first produced fire fir* 

“ Thee, Agni, from out the sky Atharvan twisted.” (See 
X, 21, 5.) This *sn*f reminds us of the Greek Pra- 
mantheus or Prometheus, the son of Titan lapel us and 
Clymene. He stole fire from heaven and brought it to 
men, when Zeus refused mortals the use of fire. 
This theft displeased Jupiter so much that he sent 
Pandora to Prometheus with a box that was filled with 
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sorts of evils. His brother Epiraetheos married 
Pandora, who opened her box and let evils, trouble and 
diseases hitherto unknown spread over the earth. Hope 
alone remained in the box. 



‘No pow’r the pride of mortals can controul: 

Prone to new crimes, by strong presumption driven, 
With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole 
Celestial fire, and bore it down from heaven ! 

The fatal present brought on mortal raco 

An army of diseases; death began 

With vigour then to mend his halting pace, 

And found a most compendious way to man.” 

Horace, Carm, 1, x. 

In vi, lt>, 14, Dadhiei, the son of Athavan is said to 
have kindled fire. Trita, the son of Vibhuvasa, received 
Agui on land (x, 46, 8). 

The Atharvans were so called as the}' were appointed 
to take care of the sacrificial fires : from Atharya = fire. v 
The Persian fire-priests hel l similar functions as Atharvans, 
The fire-god of the ancient Iranians was Atar (See 
Rogozin’s Story of Medea, pp. 180-152 ; x, 46, 2 , 9.) 
Some declare that Bhadrvasva first kindled fire, and 
so he is called Agni Bhadryasva (x, 69 , 1 ). He is 
sometimes described as the son of Vala or Strength (iii, 14, 
I) or his grandson (ii, 6 , 2 ). He is also said to have 
been generated by Daus (x, 45, 8 ), by the Dawn (vii, 78, 
3), bv Indra and Vistm (vii, 99, 4), by Tvasta (x, 2, 7), 
and by the gods (vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 9 *, 17; x, 46, 9) who 
placed him among men (i, 36, 10 ; ii, 4, 3 ; vi, 16, l; 
vii, 7, 5j viii, 78, 2) as a light to the Aryan people 
(i, 59, ’). Pur his three-fold origin see Rv., i, 95, 3 ; 
iii, 26, 7 = Vaj. S, xvii, 66; v, 4, 8; vii, 39, 8 ; x, 45, 1 
= Vaj. S., xii, 18; X, 5, 6 , = S. V., 1, 65) and for twofold 
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2, 3 ; ii, 9, 3; vii, 43, 28. 
Agni’s three-fold birth represents “ the first triality, which, 
philosophically, is interpreted as a trinity ” (Hopkins) 
in later times: the sectarian trinity where Visnu is the 
sun, and Rudra, the lightning. 

Varuna is described as his brother (iv, 1, 2) and Indra 
his twin brother (vi, 59, 2). Svaha is his wife and Usa, 
his daughter (i, 71, 5). 

Agni is compared to a delightful new-born infaut 
(i, 69, 4), which like spirits, is difficult to catch (i, 168, 

2 . v . x, 7, 5 ; 49, 15). He consumes his parents 

after birth (x, 79, 4). He does not suckle her mother’s 
breasts (x, 115, 1) but is nourished by oblations of 
clarified butter (iii, 21, 1, 3) which is his food (i, 7, 6 ; 
iii, 17, 1 ; 2 1, o ; v, 11,8; 14, 6 ; vii, 3, l ; viii, 39, 3 ; 

43, 10, 22; x, 69, 1, 2 ; 118, 1, 6; 122, 2; Av., i, 7, 2), 

his eyes (iii, 26, 7) and his hairs (viii, 49, 2). He is 
butter-backed (v, 4,3; 37, 1; vii, 2,4; x, 122, 4), 
shines with butter (iii, 18; v, 11, l ; x, 21, 7) and issues 
from butter (ii, 3,11; v, 8, 6). He is all devouring 
(viii, 44, 26) and is also fed by wood (ii, 7, 6 ; vii, 3, 4; 
x, 45, 8 ; 79, 7). He swallows his food without mastica¬ 
tion (x, 79, 1, 2). 

His appearance.—He is the never-ageing (i, 27, 9 ; 
53,4; 143, 3; 141,4 ; 146, 2, 4; iii, 2, 2; 6, 4 ; 7, 7), 

immortal (i, 26, 9 ; 31, 7 ; 44, 6, 11 ; 58, 1 ; 72, 6; 

77,1; ii, 10, 1, 2 ; iii, 1,18; 2, 11 ; 3, 1; 11,2; 1 7, 4; 

27, 5, 7 ; iv, 11, 5; v, 4, 10; 14,2; 18,5; vi, 9, 4; 

vii, 4, 4; viii, 60, 11; x, 79, 1), young (vi, 7,7), god 
(i, 26, 10; 31, 8; 36, 6, 15; 44, 4; 145, 8; 

147, 2; 189, 2, 4; ii, 7, 1; iii, 9, 6 ; 19, 4; 23, 1; iv, 2, 
10; 4,6; 12,4; v, 1, 10). He is described as having 
four eyes (i, 31, 13), or hundred eyes (i, 128, 3), or 

thousand eyes (i, 79, 12). He is long-tailed (i, 27, 1) 
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with the banner of smoke (i, 23, 11; 44, 3; 94, 10; 
iii, 10, 4 ; 11, 3 ; v, II, 3 ; 43, 4 ; 44, 10 ; x, 4, 5 ; 12, 2). 
His hairs are the terrible (i, 36, 10, 20) blazing (i, 45, 6 ; 

iii, 14, I ; 17,1; 27,4; v, 8, 2 ; vi, 41, 10) red flames 
(i, 36, 9 ; iii, 14, 1 ; 17, 1; 27, 4 ; v, 8, 2)—the grass¬ 
consuming sparks (i, 94, l), with which as the forest—fire, 
when driven by wind, he shears the hairs of the earth (i, 58, 
4, 5; 65, 4, 8; 67, 1) like a barber shaving a beard 

142, 4), carves the wood (i, 27,4) and eats and chews 

Ji his sharp jaws the forests (i, 143, 5 ; ii, 2, 5 ; 4, 5, 6, 
which are rendered black by his tongue (i, 143,5; vi, 41, 
10- 60, 10; x, 79, 2). Agni is therefore described as 
the lord of forests (iii, 8, 1, 3, 0, 11). lie is without 
head and foot (iv, 1, 11) but is sometimes represented as 
having a burning head (vii, 3, 1), or three heads with seven 
tongues and seven raj r s (i, 146, 1 ; ii, 5, 2). His face is 
turned everywhere (i, 97, 8), He shakes his thousand 
horns (i, 79, ; 140,6; v, 2, *). lie is gay, beautiful 
and blameless (i, 31,9; 94,7; 143, 3 ; 144, 7). He is 
formed of gold (iv, 3, 1; x, 20, 9) and he has golden 
beard (v, 7, 7). His teeth are sharp (i, 79, G ; 14, 3, 5 ; 

iv, 5, 4 ; 15, 5 ; viii, 19, 22), burning (i, 58, 5 ; vii, 23, 4 
and brilliant (v, 7, 7),—the golden (v, 2, 3) and iron 
grinders (x, 87, 2) are set in sharp and consuming jaws 
(viii, 49, 18 ; x, 79, 1), the sharp iron (x, 87, 2) teeth (i, 79 
0) set in fierce jaws (i, 36, 18 ; 58, 5). His two teeth 
(x, 87, 3), strong as iron (x, S7, 2) cut the Baksasas, 
especially the cannibals, and those who steal cow's milk 
(x, 187,16). 

Forms of Agni,— Agni is the altar-fire. The other 
fires are verily Agni’s branches (i, 59, 1 ; vii, 1, 14 ; 
viii, 19, 33). He has hundred manifestations and shines 
like the sun (i, 49,3; vii. 3,6; 8,4.; x, 91, 4). As 
sun, he is the bright great splendour of dawn (i, 94, 5 ; 
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uminaries of heaven (vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2) and placed the 
sun in the sky (x, 56, 4). He adorned the sky with 
stars (i, 68, 5, 10) and caused the sky to roar (i, 
81, 4). He is said to bestow vigour (i, 166, 4) and to 
grow up with might within the plants, within th§ 
children and within the sprouting grass (i, 67, 9; 95, 
10), He begot Mitra (x, 8, 4); and created all creatures 
that move (x, 88, 4). He is the head of the sky and 
the centre of the earth (i, 59, 2 ; vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 44, 16 ; 
x, 88, 5). Before him, the men tremble (ii, 8, 3 ; 9, 1 = 
Yaj. S. xi, 36; vi, 7, 5; vii, 44, 25; 92, 3) and the 

gods fear him (vi, Q , 7). He sees all creatures (iii, 55, 10 ; 

x, 187, 4), knows the births of gods and men (i, 70, 1, 3 ; 

iii, 4, 11 ; vi, 15, 3) and the secrets of mortals (viii, 39, 

6). He destroys darkness (i, 94, 7; 140, 1; x, 88, 2) 
as he is brilliant (i, 27, 6 ; 11*0, 1 ; ii, 10, 2 ; v, 2, 3 ; 

26, 2 ; vi, 10, 3; 15, 2 ; vii, 9, 3 ; 12,1; 15, 10 ; viii, 19, 

2; 23, 20; 4, 3, 31), 

Agtri's chariot and horses .—His beautiful car (ii, 3, 9 ; 

iv, 2, 4) is made of gold (iv, 1, 8). As he drives his 
two ruddy, red, wind-driven horses called Rohita, yoked 
to his chariot (i, 94, 10 ; ii, 6, 5 ; JO, 2 ; iii, 6, 6) which 
is variegated (x, 1, 5), and luminous (i, 140, 1; 141, 12; 
iii, 5, 3; v, 1, 11; x, 1, 5) like lightning (iii, 14, 1), 
he bellows like a bull (1, 94, 10, 11). His path and wheels 
are marked by blackness (ii, 4, 6 j vi, 10, 4; vii, 8, 2; 
viii, 23, 19), His horses are butter-backed, wind-driven 
and active, and assume all forms (i, 14, 6, 12 ; 45, 
2; 94 , 10 ; 141, 12 ; .ii, 4, 2 ; 10, 2 ; iv, 1, 8 ; 2, 2, 4; 
6, 9 ; vi, 16, 43 ; vii, 16, 2; viii, 43, 16 ; x, 7 ( 4; 70, 2), 
His horses are said to have seven tongues (iii, 6, 2). He 
comes, seated in his car (iii, 4, 11 ; vii, 11, 1 ; x, 70, 2), 
to the sacrificial altar alone (x, 70, 2) or in company 
with other gods (i, 14, 12 ; iii, 6, 6, 9: viii, 64, 1). 
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Agni and his votaries . — Agni has taken up his abode 

among men as their guest or Atithi (i, 44, 4; 58, 0; ii, 

4, 1; iii, 2, 2 ; iv, 1, 20; v, 1,8; 8, 2 ; 18, 1 ; vi', 2, 7 ; 

15, 1, 4; vii, 8, 4 ; viii, 73, 1 ; x, 10, 5; 91, 2; 92, 1). 

He is the lord, protector and leader of the people (i, 12, 

2; 26, 7; 31, 11; 96,4; ii, 1, 8; iii, 11,5). He is 

their father, mother, brother, son and friend (i, 26, 3; 

31,10; 14, 16; 75,4; 161, 1; ii, 1,9; vi, 1,5; v, 4, 

2; viii, 43, 16; 64, 16; x, 7,3). He is guardian and 

father, even of the weak (i, 31, 14) and accepts hymus 

even of the poor (i, 31, 13). He supports men (i, 59, l 

iv, 5, 1) and has ‘ grouped men in dwelling places ’ (iii, l 

17). lie is their house-priest. He is called “ Grhapati ” 

or master of the house (i, 12, 6 ; 36, 5 ; 60, 4 ; v, 8, 2 

vii, 15, 2), “ \ ispati ” or lord of men and raja or king of 

men (i, 59, 5 ; ii, 1,8; iii, 10, 1 ; v, 4, 1 ; vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 

8, 1; viii, 43, 24). 

His worshippers turn to him (x, 91, 3) with glad 
hearts (viii, 43, 31). They prosper and live long (vi, 2, 4, 
5; 5, 5; 10, 3; 13, 4; 15, 11 ; vii, 11, 2; viii, 19, 5, 6; 
44, 15; 73, 9). lie is protector and friend of the man 
who serves him (iv, B, 6; 4, 10 ; x, 79, 5). He gives him 
riches (i, l, 3; 31, 10 ; 36, 4) and abundant food (i, 27, 7) 
and makes him unconquerable (viii, 23, 15) in battle. He 
preserves men from calamities (iii, 20, 4; v, 4, 9; vii, 12, 
2). Ho is the source of all blessings (vi, 13, 1) and is like 
water in a desert (x, 4, 1). He satisfies bis votaries with 
riches, food, deliverance, sons, etc. (i, 12, 8, 9; 36, 12; 
58, 8, S ; ii, 4 , 8 ; 7, 2, 3 ; 9, 5 ; iii, 1, 21; 16, 5 ; i’v, 2* 
20; 3, 14; 11,6; v, 3, 11; vi, I, 12; 4 , 8 ; 5, 7 ; 6,7;’ 
vii, 5, 18, 19). His worshippers prayed for his protection 
inside a house having hundred iron walls (i, 189, 2; vi, 
48, 8 ; vii, 3, 7 ; 15, 14 ; 16, 10) and forgiveness for folly 
against. Aditi (iv, 12, 4; vii, 93, 7) and Varuna (iv, 1,4). 
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146, 4; v, 17,6), the solar hero (ii, 2, 1). He, as 
moon, determines the season of the dwellers on earth 
(i, 95, 3). He assumes the fierce appearance which 
is above, i.e. } lightning (i, 95, 8). His triple existence^ 
is explained by his three-fold manifestations : Sun in 
heaven, lightning in the atmosphere and as fire on the 
earth (x, 88). In this hymn Sun is identified with Agui 
(v, 6; Yaska in Nirukta, vii, 27 , 28). 


The Agni in this earth has also three forms. He is 
caled Kravyad and is besought to burn the body of the 
dead in such a way as not to destroy it completely 
(i, 162, 20; x, lb, I) but to send the soul to the Fathers 
in the world of the righteous. In x, 16, 9, 10, such 
a funeral Agni is spoken of as an object to be repelled. 
In Vaj. S., 1, 17, Agni i* prayed to drive away two of 
his own forms: Kravvad ( = devourer of dead flesh or 
funeral fire) and A mad ( = devourer of raw flesh or 
culinary fire) and to bring Yaya, yogyah or sacrificial fire. 
Compare also Vaj. S., xviii, 51. In Taitt. S., ii, 5, 8, 6, 
we have three forms of fire mentioned : Hayavahana 
for Devas ; Kavyavahana for the Pitrs (Fathers) and 


Saharakstah for the \ suras- 

His power. —He is the divine monarch, strong as India 
(vii, 6, 1), the king of all treasures which dwell in the 
mountains, in the earth, in the herbs, in the waters, in the 
sky and among men (i, 59, 3 ; 72, 1 ; vii, 6, 7; 9, 3 ; x, 4, 
1; 6, 6; 91, 3). He is the giver of wealth (i, 46, 1, 8; 
127, 11), the priest (x, 110, 11; 150, 4) and the swift 
(x, 6, 4) messenger of the gods (i, 36, 3-5 ; 44, 7, 11; 
72, 7 ; 183, 1; ii, 6, 6; iii, 3, 2 ; 5, 2 ; 6, 5 ; 11,2; iv, 2, 2 ; 
8, 1; v, 11, 4; Taitt. Br., ii, 4, I, 6 ; Taitt. Sam., ii, 5, 
8, the carrier of oblations (i, 36, 10; 72, 7; iii, 9, 6; 
1J, 2; v, 25, 4) and the law-giver of the gods (i. 31, 
2, 10; 15, 3). Agni is the bond of communication 
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etween gods and men (i, 12, 1, 2, 4, 8; 27, 4; 

3-5 ; 44, 2, 3, 5, 9, 12; 58, 1 ; 74, 4, 7 ; 188, 1; ii, 6, 
6, 7 ; 9, 2; 10, 6 ; iii, 6, 5 ; 9, 5; 11, 2; 17, 4; 21, 1, 
5 ; iv, 1, 8; 2, 3 ; 7, 8; 8, 2, 4 ; v, 8, 6 ; 21, 3; vi, 15, 
8-10 ; vii, 11, 4 ; 16, 4; 17, 6 ; viii, 19, 21 ; 23, 18, 19 ; 
39, 1,9; 44,3; x, 4, 2 ; 46, 10 ; 91, 11; 122, 7). Pie 
is god among gods (i, 31, 9 ; 94, 13), bull among animals 
(i, 31, 5 ; 58, 4, 5 ; 79, 2 ; 128, 3 ; 140, 6, 10 ; 141, 2 ; 
145, 2 ; ii, 1, 3 ; 3, 11; 9, 2 ; iii, 4, 3 ; 6, 5; 7, 6, 7 ; 
15, 3; v, 2, 12; 12, 1). He kills many enemies in 
battle with a few companions (i, 31, 6). His weapons 
are sharp (iv, 4, 4; 5, 3),~ He] slew the Dasyus and 
Raksasas (iii, 15,1; vii, 13, 1; 15, -10 ; viii, 23, 3 ; 
43, 26; x, 87, 1, 2, 5 ; 9, 14) and cut down Sambara. 
He defeated the Panis (vii, 6, 3 ; 9, 2) and drove away 
the Dasyus (i, 59, 2 ; vii, 5, 6 ; x, 69, 6). He killed 
Jarutha, bringing him out of water (x, 80, 3). Like 
Indra, he is also said to be the slayer of Vritra 
(iii, 20, 4) and destroyer of cities (i, 59, 6 ; 78, 4 ; 
vi, 16, 14, 39, 48; vii, 5, 3 ; 6, ], 2 ; vii’, 63, 4 ; Av., 
iv, 23, 5 ; vii, 110, 1). Agni protected Atri, Bharadvaja, 
Gavisthlra, Kanva and Tryasdasyu in battlefield (x, 150, 
5). He is fearful like an army let loose (i, 66, 8; 
142, 4 ; 143, 5). He roars like thunder (vii, 3, 6 ; viii, 
91, 5 ; x, 45, 4), like the wind (viii, 91, 5) and like a lion 
(iii, 2, 11). His flames roar like the waves of the sea 
(i, 44, 12) and terrify the birds when he devours grasses 
(i, 94, 10, 11). He resounds as the Maruts and as 
lightning (i, 143, 5) and is the conqueror of thousands 

(i, 188, 1). 

Divine hououTS , He is said to have produced the 
two worlds and upheld the earth and sky (i, 67, 3, 5 ; 
iii, 5, 10) and kept them apart (i, 96, 4; iii, 5, 10; 
6, 5 ; vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2, 3 ; vii, 5, 4, 6). He formed the 
28 
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In vii, 19, 25 and 44, 23, his worshippers assured Agni of 
every help if they mutually changed their places. ‘ Let 
us be united with thy favour which bestows strength 3 is 
the prayer of the Seers (i, 81, 8) whose invocations the 
god hears (viii, 143, 23). 

He is prayed to strike down the malevolent, the enemy 


of his worshippers (iv, 4, 4; vi, 8, 5 ; Av., iii, 1,1; 2, 


1 ; vi, 120, 1) in battle (vii, 43, 21 ; 73, 8 ; viii, 11, 8, 
9). He saved Jaratkarna (x. 80, 2) and Atri when he fell 


in a hot well (x, 80, 2). 

Agni as a physician .—In the following hymns we find 
references to thQ skill of Agni as a physician who cured 
diseases. In Rv., i, 12, 7, Agni is said to be the god who 
drives away diseases. Agni saved Dlrghatamas, the 
blind sor\ of Mam at a from distress (i, 141, 3; iv, 4, 
13; MBH. 1,4179 seq., ed. Calc.; Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, ii, 145). He is prayed to prolong life (i, 
94, 16; iv, 12, 6) and he lengthened Praskanva’s 

life that he may reach old age (i, 44, 6). In i, 189, 
3, the poet prays : “ Agni ! Drive away from us all 
plagues;” and in i, 94, 15, he is prayed to grant 
sinlessness in health and wealth. In Rv., vii, 50, 2, Agni 
is prayed to remedy the poison Vandana which fprms at 
the nodes of trees, and which causes swelling of knees and 
ankles. Agni is invoked to bestow a renowned son (v, 25, 
5). In i, 71, 10, he is prayed to prevent old age. In 
Av*, v, 28, 1 : Agni is thus invoked : “ Thou art a physi¬ 

cian (bhisaj), a maker of remedy (bhesaja) ; by thee may 
we gain cow, horse, man (purusa)”—Whitney. Tn 29, 13 : 
we find a prayer : “Make him, O Agni, exuberant,sacrificial 
(medhya), free from Yaksm£; let him live.” Jn 30, 14: 
“ With breath, O Agni, with sight unite him; associate him 
with body, with strength ; thon understandest immortality 
(ararta), let him not now go.” The purifying property 
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of Agni is hinted at vi, 62 : “ Let Vaisvanara (Agni) by 
his rays purify us, the wind, lively with mists by his 
breath ” (1.) “ Take ye hold upon that (f) of Vaisvanara 

in order to splendour, becoming cleansed, clear and 
purifying.” In Rv., iv, 12,4, fire is said to purify as water 
purifies a roan from dirt and sin. Agni is invoked for 
relief from insanity (vi, 111) and to put out snakes 
poison (x, 4, 26). 

In vii, 1, 7, Agni is said to cure diseases by reducing 
high temperature. In vii, 1, 20, 22, he is prayed to purify 
our food. Prayers are offered to Agni to give his votaries 
productive virility (vii, 2, 9). He causes the women to 
deliver many heroic sons (x, 80, 1). Through his kind¬ 
ness Rsi Numedha got a son (x, 80, 3). 

In the Mahabharata Agni is said to have cured 
indigestion of the gods and the Fathers, caused by 
eating excessive rice-offerings in Sraddha (Anusasanika 
Parvadhyaya, Ch. 92). 

His character . — He is pure; he is truthful (i, 73, 2 ; 

76, 5; vii, 7, 6). He is kind to his friends; and is 
always accessible to the poor. He is the upholdei of 
religious order. He lights the earth, give.- life and sup¬ 
ports men. His deep sympathy for mortals at once 
destined him to surpass other gods and to become the 
popular god of the Vedic Hindus. 

Agni is also invoked with other gods: especially with 

India as Indragni (i, 21; 108; 109; iii, 12,25,4; v, 

27, 6 ; 86 ; vi, ‘59 ; 60 ; vii, 93 ; 94). They are both 
described as thunderers, slayers of Vrttra (viii, 38, 

4 ; i, 108, 3 ; Bergaigne ii, 295 ; viii, 8, 9) and shaker of 
cities (iii, 12, 4, 6 ; vi, 59, 3 ; 60, 3 ; vii, 93, 1-4; viii, 
38, 2) In vii, 94, 7, they are prayed for help. They 
are called “Asvina” or horse-men (i, 109, 4), the two 
“ rtvija ” or priests (viii, 38, 1), Jndras or the two Indras 
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and the two Agnis (vj; 60, 1). • They are correlative 
deities and are conceived Us one joint deity like the two 
Asvins. V • 

Agnr and'Soma : i ; 93. 

Agni and Maruts : viii, 103. » ' 

Agni and Sun': x, 88. 

Agni, Sun aud Vayu : x, 136. 

In the Rg-veda the following hymn’s are addressed to 
Agni :— 

i, 1 j %; 18; 26; 2/ ; 31 ; 36; 44; 4558-00 ; '65-79; 
94-99; 127; 128; 140-150; 188; 189.. 

ii, 1-10. * \ 

; in, i-29. 

iv, 1-15. 

v, 1-28. 

vi, 1-16; 48, l-10 ; 59; 60. 


vii. 1-17 ; 50, 3; 93; 94; 104, 10. 

viii, 11 ; 19 (except 26, 27, 34, 35) ; 23 ; 38 ; 39 ; 40; 
43; 44; 56 ; 58 ; 60 ; 72 ; 75; 84 ; 102; 103. 

x, 1-8; 11, 12; 15, 11-14; 16; 20; 45; 46; 53; 69; 
79; 80; 87; 88; 91; 110; 115; 118; 122; 124; 125; 
UQ; H2; 150; 156; 187; 188; 191,1. 

In a hymn to Agni, in the Markandeya Parana, Sect. 
99, vv. 52 ff, the seven tongues of Agni are thus described : 
(1) Kali, the final destroyer, (2) Karall, the cause of the 
great mundane dissolution, (3) Moiiojava, the quality of 
lightness, (4) SuIohitS, aeeomplisher of the desire of crea¬ 
tures, (5) Satdhumravarna, Yhe iitflictor of diseases on 
living beings, (6) Sphulingiui, the loveliest of all, 7. 
Visva, bestower of blessings on living beings. The seven 
shafts of Agni are also referred to in the 17th verse of this 


hymn. 

In the Munduk Upanisad i, 2, 4, the seven flickering 
tongues of the fire are mentioned : Kali (the black one), 
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arali (the terrific), Manojava (swift as mind), Sulohita 
(the red one), SudhumravarnS (of purple colour), Sphu- 
lingim (emitting sparks) and Visvarupi (all-shaped). Of 
these names, Kali and Karall are well known to us as the 
names of Siva’s consorts. 

In the Grhya Saihgraha, (pp. 782-3), the seven tongues 
and their functions are described : 
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1 . 

• 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Karall 

Dhumini 

Sveta 

Lohita 

Maha Lolita 

Suparna 

Padmaraga 


for eating 


Raksasas 
Asuras 
Naigas 
Pisacas 
Grandharvas 
Yama 
Devas 
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VATA AND VAYU. 

The Vata or Vayu is the wind-god in the Vedas. He 
is often invoked with Indra (i, 2, 4; 14, 3 ; 23, 2 ; 135, 4). 
The three daily Soma oblations are made ehieHy to Indra 
and Vayu. There is some difference between \ ata and 
Vayu: Vata is the wind, and Vayu is the wind-god. 
A similar differentiation also occurs in the case of the 
Surya, Sun and Savita, Sun-girl. The Vata is the same as 
the Scandinavian Woden. This deity, as it was known 
to the Iranians and Teutons, must be one of the primitive 
gods of the Aryans. # The Greek and Latin names, Van 
and Pavonius correspond to the Sanskrit word Pavana, 
another name of Vayu. Vayu is one of the god in the 
Zend Avesta, where he is prayed for by Thrataon (Sanskrit. 
Traitan) for conquering Ajidathak (Ahi, Dahakiu Sanskrit). 

_ Zend Avesta.. Ram Yast't. Vayu is the power or god 

at the back of the Vata or wind. The Vayu is the loftier 
spiritual conception - of Vata. But the terms used to 
describe Vayu are also applied in reference to Vata, 
the physical prototype of Vayu. In i, 142, 12, \ ayu 
refers to the god, while id V, 19, 5, it represents the 

wind. 

Vayu is said to have sprung from the breath of Puru.sa 
(x, 90,13). He is also described to have bee^ generated 
by the two worlds (vii, DO, 13). The Vayus are said to be 
the sons of Rudra (x, 93, 7). He is the son-in-law 
of Tvasta (viii,26, 41, $2), He begets the storm-gods 
Maruts, (i, 24,4) from the rivers of heaven. He is 
attended by Pusan, Maruts and the Visva-deva4(i, i l~, J2) 


* \ * 
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VATA AND VAYU 

Most of the hymns simply invite Vayu and Indra 
to come to sacrifice on the same chariot (iv, 46, 2; 
48, 2; viii, 91, 5). Vayu alone, or with Indra gets the 
first drink of the Soma juice (i, 134, 1 ; 135, 1, 4; 139, ] ; 
ii, 41, 3; iv, 46, 1,2; 47,2; v, 43, 3; 51,4,6; vii, 

90, 5 ; 91, 4; 92, 2; viii, 8, 26 ; 26, 23; x, 65, 9; 141, 4). 
Indra and Va 3 T uare popular gods. The spiritual exaltation 
of these gods over the material phenomena is characterise 
tie of the atmospheric and earthly gods. They are 
invoked together to come quickly to the sacrifice (i, 2, 5, 6) 
and to drink Soma there (i, 2, 4). 

According to. Yaska (Nirukta, vii, 5), Agni is the 
representative of terrestrial gods ; Surya, of celestial gods; 
and Indra and Vayu, of the gods of aerial or intermediate 
sphere. They had different names according to their 
functions as Hota, Adhvaryu, Brahma and Udgata. In 

v , 41, 4, the Vedic triad is Fire, Wind, and Indra ; (Trita 
of the sky) and in x, 158, ff. Sun, Wind and Fire form 
the triad (x, 136). 

He is beautiful in appearance (i, 2, 1; vii, 26, 24). 
He rushes noisily (x, 100, 2). He is described to be 
swift, wise, and thousand-eyed; and with Indra he is 
spoken of as touching the sky (i, 23, 2, 3), 

His shining? car which touches the sky is made of 
gold (iv, 46, 3, 4). It is drawn by a pair of red or 
purple horses (i, 134, 3) or by several team of ninety-nine, 
or hundred, or thousand Niyuta horses (i, 134, 1 • 135 
1» 4; iv, 46, 2, o j 47, 1 j 48, 2, 4, 5 j ii, 41, 1 j vii, 

91, 5; 92, 1, 5). 

In the family books, the three complete hymns to 
Wind do not occur, and Indra is always associated with 
Vayu in all the hymns (vii, 90-92 ; iv, 47-48). Similar 
association also occurs in i, 2, 4, 6 ; v. 51, 4, 6, 7, 10, In 

vi, 51, 12, he is associated with Soma. 
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Rv., i, l, 1 : Come, O Vayu, worthy of sight L and 
\ drink Soma juice. 

2 : The priests have prepared^Soma and are 

praying for you. 

3 : Your words describing the properties of 

Soma juice go to the worshippers. 

4 ; O Indra and Vayu ! Come hither. Drops 

of Soma juice want you. 

5 : You know Soma juice. Come soon. 

6 : O ye two men ! Come near to Soma. 

}34, 1 : Let the swift Niyuta horses bring you 

on your car first among the gods to 
drink Soma. May you approve our 
hymns. 

■■ • May the delightful well-made Soma 
drops please you. Your Nijuta horses 
are bringing you to the altar. Yoj*r 
votaries are expressing their* wishes 
before you. 

8 : Vayu yokes two red horses to his chariot. 
As a* lover awakes his sleeping sweetv 
heart, you awaken your votaries.- You 
display heaven and earth and brighten 
U^a. - 

4 : For you the bright Uea spread out beauti¬ 

ful garments in their new rays. To you 
cow pours out her riches. You have 
brought Maruts from heaven. 

5 ; From you the Soma rushed to waters. 

You protect men from fear of evil 
spirits and robbers. 
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VATA and vayu 



6 : O Vayu, you arc worthy to drink Soma . 
first. The cows pour out butter and 
milk for you. 

135, 1 : O Vayu, come on yoilr thousand Niyuta 
horses and drink Soma. The gods are 
waiting for you. 

2 : The Soma juice, purified and stimulating, 
men offer you; yoke your horses 
and go away, being delighted 
with us. 

S : The priests have prepared pure Soma, 
which is your due. Come to our 
sacrifice on your horses. 

4* : You two, O Vayu and Indra, - come here 
with riches and drink Soma. 

5 : You are giver of food ; you cproe to 
drink Soma, 


6 : This Soma, purified through a sieve, is 

for you, 

7 : You both go to the house where Soma is 

being prepared,, hymns are chanted, 
and ghbe i$ flowing. 

8 : You accept the oblations in this sacrifice. 

Cdws are giving milk. May they not 
be weak and'destroyed. . 

9 : The young, strong and swift horses are 

carrying you. It is difficult to stop 
their motion. 

164, 44 : Three hairy beings annually inspect this 
earth in proper time. One shaves the 
earth (Agni); a second,, acts as her over, 
seer (Sun); and the third, is seen by 

hie motion, his form is never seen 
(Viyu). • > ' . 
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46, 1 


2 

to 

7 


47 

48, 


}■ 


Do you drink soma in this sacrifice as 
you are the first drinker. 

Hymns to Indra and Vayu. 
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1 : Come here on your chariot to drink 

Soma. 

2 : Indra is your charioteer, come to 

drink Soma. 

3 : The Earth and Heaven follow you, 

come, etc. 

4 : May ninety-nine swift horses carry 

you, come, etc. 

5 : Harness hundred or thousand horses to 

the chariot. 

\ 7 0 } : Hymns to Indra and Vayu. 

\2 : Hymns to Vayu and Soma. 


HYMNS TO VATA. 

Rv., i, 186, 10 : Vfita, like Visnu, is free from 

malice. 

viii, 26, 20 : Harness your two horses and then 

come here to drink Soma. 


21 

: 0 Vayu, the son-in-law 

of Tvafta, 


the lord of sacrifice, 
maintained by you. 

may we be 

22 

: I pray Vayu, the son-in-law of 
Tvaata, for riehes. 

23 

: You bear the goodness 

of Heaven. 


Harness the horse 

to your 


chariot. 


24 

• You are beautiful* I pray y ow ^ 


corns hen. 


VATA and vayu 
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25 : Yon are the chief among the gods; 

may you grant us food, water 
and work. 

46, 25 : You are giver of riches and 
strength, I pray you. 

26 : Drinker of shining and purified 

Soma. 

27 : You, Prthusrava, wished to give 

me riches and so ordered your 
managers Aradva, Aksa, 
Nahusa, and Sukrtta. 

28 : The pure King, greater than 

Ucatya and Vapu, has sent 
us food on the back of horse, 
camel and dog, through your 
kindness. 

32 : I am a Brahman, I am keeper of 
of cows and horses, I take 
a hundred from the slave 
Valvatha, These creatures 
belong to you. 

101, 9 : You come to our sacrifice. The 
white Soma in the sieve is 

for you. 

10 .. O Vayu with Niyuta horses, the 
Adhvaryu is carrying butter 
and Soma for you. 

186, 2 : The Munis of Vatarasana family 
became gods and followed 
Vata. 

3 ; We are mad after religious austeri¬ 
ties ; we raise ourselves upon 
Vata. The men see our bodies 
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5 : The Muni is like a horse of Vata, 
a companion of Vayu. He is 
liked by the Devas. 

7 : When KesI drinks water with 
Rudra, Vayu moves the 
water and breaks the hard 
snow-balls. 

137, 2 : The two Vatas blow even boyond 
the seas. Let one come to 
make you strong and let the 
other flow to destroy your 
sins. 

3 : O Vata, *blow medicine towards 
this side. What is harmful 
take away hence. You are 
medicine in this world. You 
are messengor of the gods. 

Xj 141, 4: It is a pleasure to invoke Indra, 
Vata and Vrhaspati; may they 
be pleased to grant us riches. 

5 : Excite Vata, Visnu, Indra to 
generosity. 

168, 1 : The chariot of Vata goes thunder¬ 
ing through the sky creating 
redness, or scattering the dust 
of the earth. 

2 : The gusts of wind go towards the 

god who accompanies them 
on the same chariot as the 
king. 

3 : He never rests when he moves in 

the sky. He is friend of waters 
and is the first-born. Where 

was he bom ? 



vAta and Vayu 

4 : He is the breath of the gods, 
the germ of the world. His 
roars are heard, but his form 
is not seen. Let ns worship 
him. 

186 : V: The Vata wafts as a medicine. 

May he be propitious and 
delightful. 

2 : You are our father, brother, and 
friend. Do thou allow us to 
live! 



3 : From the treasure of immortality 
which is in your bouse, give us 
immortality, give us life. 

Br., xi, 2, 3, 1 : Brahma placed Vayu in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

vi, 1, 2, 1 : PrajSpati connected himself as 
Agni with the Earth ; from 
this union sprang an egg, and 
thence V5yn ; next through 
Vayu he united himself with 
the Air (Yntariksa, neuter), and 
again an egg was produced, 

and thence Aditya (Sun)_ 

Muir. 

kta, vii, 6 : There are only three deities: Agni 
on earth, Vayu or Indra in the 
atmosphere, and Surya in the 
sky. They receive many 
appellations according to their 
functions. 
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Authorship : VSyu is not known as the author 
of any medical book. He is said to have narrated 
the Vayu Purana consisting 24,000 slokat: 


^gfsfsi fr htt<u crfirfr^ i 

He is also the speaker in the Siva Purana, which is also 
said, according to the Bhagavat Purana, to consist of 
24,000 slokas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VRHASPATI. 

Vrhaspati is the same god as Brahmanaspati, the lord 
of Brahma or prayer (i, 40, 5; ii, 28, 1,2; x, 98,7). 
Hillebrandt identifies them with Moon ; and Muller, with 
Agni or hire as A rhaspati is red and golden, and considers 
the two gods as varieties of Agni. Roth considers them 
as “ Lord of Prayer ” or as “ impersonation of the power of 
devotion as Muir puts it. Hopkins supports Roth with 
the modification “ as the priestly abstraction of Indra,” or 
as a sacerdotal Indra.” Webor holds tbo same view 
(Vsjpeya Sacrifice, p. 15). Langlois considers Vrhaspati 
and Brahmanaspati as names of Agni (Trans, of Rv., Vol, 
I, pp. 249, 254, 578, notes, and Index, Vol. IV). Wilson 
also identifies Brahmanaspati with Agni (Intro. Trans. 
Rv,, Vol. I, p. xxxvii ; ii, 1, 3, 2; iii, 26, 2; v, 43, 12), and 
Vrhaspati with Indra (Intro., Vol. II, p. ix) as he sends 
rain and recovers cows, etc. (see also II, 30, 4). Sometimes 
he is looked upon as a miuor god (Rv., i, 190). 

His parentage .— Vrhaspati is known to us as an ancient 
Rsi or sage, the son of Angirasa (iv, 40, 1 ; vi, 73, 1 j x, 
47, 6 ; 68, 2) and the preceptor of the Devas. He is the 
younger brother of Utathya. He is also said to be the 
offspring of the two worlds (vii, 97, 8), and the son of 
Tvastr (ii, 23, 17). He composed hymns in the A r edas 
(Rv, 71; 72). “ Another Vrhaspati is known as the author 
of a “ Dharmasastra ” or “ Law Book ” aud the founder of 
the VSrha?patya School (4th century B.C.). There was also 
an author of some minor “ Jyoti?a ” or “ Astronomical 
Tracts ”; and other obscure authors of that name are 
also known. See Aufreeht’s Catalogus Catalogorum.” 

30 
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n.,.. .^ ' prototype of tbe priestly order and is the Purohita of the 

gods (x, 11, 1, 3). 

Relation with the worshippers .—He protects the pious 
from calamities (ii, 23, 4, 5) and blesses them with wealth 


§L 


and prosperity (Ibid, 9/). 

His attributes .—He is divine (iii, 62, 4; iv, 50, 6 ), 
bright (iii, 62, 5; viii, 97, 7), pure (vii, 97, 7) and 
omniform (iii, 62, 6 ). He has hundred wings (vii, 97, 7). 
He is clear-voiced (vii, 97, 5), opulent and increaser of 
nutriment (i, 8 , 2 ). 


His arms . —He carries a golden spear (vii, 9/, 7), 
has his bow and arrow (ii, 24, 8 ) and is described as 
armed with an iron axe which Tvastr sharpens (x, 53, 9). 
Swift ruddy horses are said to carry him (vii, 97, 6 ). 

His sons .—Bharadvaja was his son. So were Kaca 
and Sarhyu Rsi who composed many hymns in the 
Rgveda (vi, 44 ; 45 ; 48). 


Iu the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Vrhaspati and Bmhmanaspati: 

i, 18, 1 : Prayer to Brahmanaapati to make 
the worshippers famous like 
Kaksiv 5 n, the son of Usija. 

2 : He is opulent, remover of disease, 
bounteous, and increaser of 
nutriment. 


8 : May you protect us from blasphemy 
of men. 


4 : The men whom Indra, Brahmanas- 

pati and Soma favour,can never 
be destroyed. 

5 : May 3 011 , Soma, Indra, and Haksing, 

protect men from sin. 
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6 : 

7 ; 

8 : 

9 : 
40, 1 : 

2 : 

3: 

4: 

5 : 

6 : 
90, 9 : 

190, 1 : 

2 : 

3: 


I 


have prayed for intellige 
from Agni (Sadasampati). 


nee 


He exists in association of our 
thoughts. 


He performs ceremonies successfully 
and through him our hymns 
reach the gods. 

I have seen the powerful and famous 
Narasamsa. 


Rise Brabmanaspati, we pray you. 
O Tndra, drink Soma juice 
with him. 

O Son of Strength ! Men pray you 
for riches. 

May Brahmanaspati, goddess Sunrti 
come here. May gods drive 
away our enemies. 

We shall pray Ila for the man who 
pays riches to Rtvija. 

BrahraanaSpati has uttered a hymn 
in praise of Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and other gods. 

May we utter it on the festivals. 

May Vrbaspa.fi he a source of happi¬ 
ness for us. 


I magnify Vrhaspati, the sweet.- 
tongued, the leader of songs. 

To him proceed well-ordered words. 
He is born for ceremonies. 

He tries to secure prayers from, and 
rice and gifts for the worship¬ 
pers. 
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There is no ,Vrhaspati known to us ns tho author 

of any medical text book, though in the Bower MS. the 
following formula is distinctly ascribed to him 

Jjflt oiuwwwwi 

^nrtPn ^$n<[ ( cm: gfom fasra nWPi?Pi wsiaPi^ 

aftaf^ cram n Hqailv? 

i i 

A Prescription of Vrhaspati for Promoting Balki¬ 
ness 1 :— 

« Take Aivagandha wine ( Wilhania Somnifera ) with its 
roots, leaves and dowers, grown in ground undisturbed by 
the sound of ploughs, or the din of bailies faugh l with 
clubs aud discusses and make it into fine powder. Of this, 
one may take a Vidalpada, every day, as a linptus with 
clarified butter, and follow it up with a drink of milk. 
When it is digested, one should eat one’s food with milk. 
By continuing this treatment for a period of twenty-one 
nights (or three weeks) a person will become strong and 

stout: SO says Vrhaspati.” T . , 

In CakraDatta, Suresvara Ghrta is ascribed to Jivaka, 
and by Jivaka, Sivadasa, the commentator, means Vrhaspati, 
(M ml Jlva is do doubt a 

Vrhaspati, but it seems, however, to be a fai-fetebed 
explanation. It really refers to Jivaka, the well-known 
Buddhist physician who flourished when the Venerable One 
preached* 

The medical skill of Vrhaspati, however, is referred to 
in unmistakable language in the Ramayana, \ uddhakanda, 
Ch. 50. There Susena is reported to have said : 


tfren « [ 

i Bowor, MS., p. 149. Prose, 781.785. 
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m^mi^ngfag’ m mm \ 
wu: sfte* ^qiRfqsfHT^: n 
inm firarofa qranft g *rfh*ft i 

^JhwRrff ftszrr firarent u 

*n^n stw xfffit i 

^r*?c? g* iffirt t wftoft n 



*ft ch fafcfr $k\ q^cft g i 
to ^rgg^t *T^g ii 

Relationship with other gods .—He is said to be the 
father of the gods (ii, 26, 3) and to have c blown forth the 
births of gods like a blacksmith 9 (x, 72, 2 ). With Indra 
he lead armies in battle. Vrhaspati and Brahmanspati 
are the names of the same god ; and as such they have 
been identified with Agni. But Agni is mentioned 
separately from both these gods in Rv., iii, 20, 5 ; iv, 40, 1 ; 
v, 51, 12 ff; vii, 10, 4; 44, 1 ; ix, 5 , 11 ; x, 35, 11; 65, 1; 
68 , 9; 130, 4; 141, 3. 

His acts .— To Vrhaspati, f the lord of strength/ are 
attributed many deeds of Indra. He breaks the cloud- 
demon’s power with sharp bolt, releases the imprisoned 
waters of the sky, and so pours water to fertilise the 
earth • dispels darkness (x, 68 , 5) ; breaks through the 
caves of, and destroys, Vala, and rescues and carries off 
the well-formed heavenly kine with milk (x, 68 , 3 ) from 
the mountains (x, 68 , 3, 4), gives offsprings and riches to 
worshippers, and helps them in battle (vii, IS, 2 ); 
discovers Usa or Dawn aud Agni ; and keeps a band of 
singers like Maruts. lie rescued Trita from a well (i, 105, 
17), killed Samvara (ii, 24, 2), composed many Rks 
before, and now resides in clouds (x, 08 12 ). He is the 
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4: 

5: 

6 : 

7 : 
8 : 

ii, 23, 1 : 

2 : 

3: 

4: 


5 : 
6 : 


7: 

8 : 

9 : 

10 : 
11 : 

12 s 
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He makes all living beings eon 
scions. His arms go towards 
the enemies. 

The sinners who compare Vrhaspati 
to a decrepit bull must not 
be given riches. 

You are friend of pious worshippers 
and kings. 

All hymns meet with you. 

The great Vrhaspati is born for the 
good of many men. If we pray, 
he will grant us food, strength 
and long life. 

Brahmanaspati, renowned of sages, 
monarch of prayers, help us. 

Vrhaspati, the generator of all 
prayers. 

He overcomes demons and darkness. 

Preserves men from the enemy of 
devotion. 

Preserves them from calamity. 

Homage to the wise Vrhaspati, our 
protector and guide. 

Turn away mortals who are hostile 
to us. 

As protector of our bodies, destroy 
the revilers of gods. 

May we acquire riches. Crush 0111 
foes. 

May we obtain the highest vigor ,r - 

i r on are a real avenger of guilt a u 
subduer of foes in battle 

Preserve us from the shaft oi the 
malicious man. 
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13 : You are to be invoked in battles and 
to be worshipped with rever¬ 
ence, you have overturned our 
enemies. 

14: With your sharp burning bolt, 
destroy the Raksasas, 

15 : Prayer for wealth. 

10 : Prayer for protection from robbers. 

17 : Tvastr generated you, the upholder 
of ceremonials. 

18: You, Augirasa, opened the cow- 

pen ; with Indra’s help, you 
let loose the stream of water. 

19 : May we, blessed with strong men, 
speak with power at the 
festivals. 

24, 1 : We worship you with a new song. 
Fulfil our desires. 

2 : Bralimanaspati has split open the 

clouds and the mountains full 
of riches. 

3 : By prayer he split Yala, dispelled 

darkness and revealed the sky. 

4: He split open the stone-covered 

fountain of sweet water, 
which, having been drunk by 
the rays of the sun, reappears 
as rain-drops. 

5 : He has opened tie gates of rain for 

all time for the worshippers. 

(.1: The learned Angiras found out tke 

Panis hidden in a fort, 

7 : They hurled fire against the 

mountain. 
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8: Brahmanaspati with his bow and 
arrows gets his desired objects. 
Those arrows (w antra) are to 


be seen and heard. 

9: He is the priest. All men adore 
him. 

10: His riches are scattered every 

where and are accessible to all. 

11 : He protects all men. The boun¬ 
teous god is the representative 
of all the gods. 

12: O Indra and Brahmanaspati, you 
are opulent. Come to our sacri¬ 
fices. 

13: llis swift horses are hearing our 
hymns as sung by our priests. 

14 : He rescued the cows. 

15: You are the lord over all. May 
our heroic sons be father of 


sons. 

16: You are the lord of this world, 
May we thus magnify you with 
our sons and grandsons. 

25, 1 : The friend of Brahmanaspati lives 
beyond the age of his grand¬ 
son. 

2 .* He is famous for the cows. The 

progeny of his friend become 
rich. 

3 : His votary conquers his enemy, 

4 : His friend gets heavenly water 

and cows, and conquers his foes 
by force. 

5 : His friend becomes happy. 
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26 : 1 : May his worshipper kill his foes. 

2 : O hero, you pray Brahmanaspati 

and start for war against your 
enemies. 

3 : The votary who serves Brahma¬ 

naspati, the father of the gods, 
gets food and riches for him¬ 
self and his sons. 

4 : The god rescues his votary from 

sins, enemy and poverty. 

30, 4: Vrhaspati and Indra are identified 
and prayed to kill Asura’s 
sons. 

9 : Prayer to king Vrhaspati to kill 
the hidden foes by the thunder¬ 
bolt. 

iii, 62, 4 : May Vrhaspati, the benefactor of 

the Devas, give us riches. 

5 : Worship the pure Vrhaspati with 

prayers. 

6 : I pray him to fulfil my desire. 

iv, 49, 1 : 1 throw Soma on your mouth, O 

India and Vrhaspati. 

2 : Soma is given for your drink and 

pleasure. 

3 : Come ye to our house to drink 

Soma. 

4: Give us riches consisting of a 
hundred cows and a thousand 
horses, 

5: We are inviting you to drink 
Soma. 

6 : You drink Soma and be pleased to 
live in our house, 
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v, 42, 7 : 

Pray Vrhaspati the giver of riches ; 
he makes the worshippers 

8: 

happy. 

When you protect men, their 
enemies become powerless ; and 
they get riches and sons. May 
the giver of horse, cow and 

9 : 

cloth get riches. 

May those, who enjoy happiness 
but do not make others happy 
and observe ceremonies, be 

45, 12: 

deprived of the Sun. 

Worship the wise, butter-backed, 
mighty, golden-hued, ruddy 
god who shines in our house. 

V, 50, 1 : 

The ancient sages placed the 
pleasant-tongued Vrhaspati in 
front. He occupies three 
abodes and holds apart the 
ends of the world. 

2 : 

You protect the sacrifices of your 
votaries. 

3: 

Around you, prayers and Soma are 
offered. 

* 4 : 

When first born in the sky, he had 
seven mouths and he dispelled 

5: 

. darkness. 

He killed Vala and rescued the 

6 : 

cows. 

We shall worship our father 
Vrhaspati. May we be rich 
and heroic with noble sons. 

7 : 

The king who prays him conquers 
hie enemy. 
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8: 

The king, to whom Brahmanaspati 
goes first, finds his subjects 
obedient. 

9 : 

The king who gives riches to 
Brahmanaspati gets riches from 
his enemies and subjects. 

10 : 

0 Vrhaspati and Indra, drink 
Soma and give us riches with 

11 : 

progeny. 

0 gods, ye help us with your 
kindness. Protect our sacrifice 

vi, 45, 31: 

32 : 

and fight with our enemies. 
Vrbu sat on the high banks of 
Gariga among the Panis. 

I crave for riches. He gave me 
thausand cows. 

33 : 
47, 20: 

We always magnify Vrbu. 

0 Vrhaspati, guide us in our 
search for cows. 

73, 1: 

Vrhaspati, the breaker of moun¬ 
tain, the first-born, the truthful, 
Angira, our father, thunders as 
he rains. 

2 : 

3: 

He kills Vrtra and enemies. 

He has secured riches and cows, and 
has killed the enemy of heaven. 

75, 17 : 

May Brahmanaspati and Aditi 
make us happy in the battle- 
ield where arrows are fall. 

vii, 97, 10 : 

ing. 

Vrhaspati and Indra are the lords 
of earthly and heavenly riches. 
May both of you bestow riches 
on the worshippers. 
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2: May we prove innocent before 
Vrhaspati, the giver of riches. 

3 : I magnify Brahmanaspati, the 
eldest of the gods. May the 
slokas worship the great king 
Indra. 

4 : May Brahmanaspati the adorable, 
come here. 

5: We shall worship Vrhaspati, with 
his pure hymns. 

6 : May the bright horses bear Vrhas¬ 

pati. 

7 : Vrhaspati is pine, sweet-tongued 

and is the <jiver of food. 

8 : He is the son of Earth and 

Heaven; magnify him. He 
has made water fluid, 

9: For Brahmanaspati and Indra we 
offer this prayer. Kill the 
army of our foe. 


vn, 98, 7 : Same as above. 

X. 67, 3 : Vrhaspati opened the door of stone. 

The imprisoned cows loudly 
bellowed. 


4 : He opened three doors of the cave, 

one below and two above, and 
rescued the cows. 

5 : During night he broke the cave 

and opened the three doors, and 
saw the sun and the cows in 
the morning. 

0 : Indra killed Vala by bis shouts. 
He rescued cows from Pani. 
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8 : 

9: 

10 : 


11 : 


68 , 1 : 

3 : 

4 : 

5: 

6 : 

7: 

8 : 

9: 


He killed Vala, and Brahmanaspati 
took possession of the cows. 

They thanked the god presiding 
over cows. Vrhaspati brought 
out the cows. 

Let us magnify Vrhaspati when he 
comes to the sacrifice. 

When Vrhaspati gave various 
foods, the intelligent magnified 
him. 

May tny prayer for food be 
granted; I am your votary; 
give me shelter and kill my 
foes. 
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Prayers were offered to Vrhaspati. 

He, the son of Angira, brought 
our cows to light. 

He brought forth cows from 
mountain. 

He drove away cows which broke 
the surface of earth. 

Dispelled darkness and drove, forth 
cows from Vala. 

He clove the defences of Vala and 
revealed the cows. 

He drove out the cows from the 
mountain. 

He fouud out sweet water covered 
by rocks. 

He discovered the Dawn, the Sky 
and Agni; dispelled darkness, 
and killed bull-shaped Vala. 

He seized all Uie cows. The Sun 
and the Moon again appeared. 


10: 
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11 : The father-like Devas formed the 

starry heaven and otdained 

\ •% 9 

darkness for night and light 

for day. Vrhaspati rescued the 

cows by breaking the mountain! 

12: He composed many hymns. He 
now resides in heaven. May he 
grant as cows, horses, servants 
and food. We salute him. 

98, 1 : O Vrhaspati! For us you go to 
each god. Whether yoir be 
Mitra, or Varuna, or Pusa, or 
Adityas, or Indra with the 
• Vasus, you pour rain for 

* Santanu. 

' - : O Vrhaspati come to us as messen¬ 

ger from Devapi. 

3 : May we compose a bright hymn 
\ for y^>u, so that rains may fall 
on earth. 

4: Vrhaspati gave Devapi a hymn, 
for causing rain. 

100, 5 : Vrhaspati’is the giver of life. 

108,6: O Panis ! Vrhaspati may inflict 
pain oh ydu. ' ' 

11 : Vrhaspati, Soma, have found out 
the hiding place of the cows. 

109: Vrhaspati divorced his wife Juhu, 
but being told by the gods and 
kipgs that she was a chaste 
lady,»he took her as wife again. 
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141, 2 
8 

4 

5 


-Vrhaspati and Brahmanaspati 
are mentioned. 
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155, 2 : O spirited Brahmanaspati ! come 


here after driving away AlaksI 

(misfortune). ' ' 


164, 4: O lndra, O Brahmanaspati ! 


mav you protect us from sins 
committed by us. 


182, 1 : O Vrhaspati ! destroy our sins, 


cure the diseases of the wor¬ 
shipper and preveut his fear. 


2 : May Narasamsa protect us. 

3 : May Vrhaspati cause death of the 


envious Raksasas. 

In the Atharva Veda we find references to Vrhaspati 
as a god of medicine : 

Av. v, 25, 11: Thine embryos let god Vrhaspati place, 
etc. 

v, 26, 12 : He is often invoked at sacrifices, 

vii, 53, 1 : Vrhaspati, thou hast delivered us 


from dwelling in the realm of 
Yama, from the curse.” 


x, The healthful amulet of Vrhaspati is 



referrred to. It- is said to have 
yielded the Asvin twins great¬ 
ness 



USANA. 


Usana is the name of Sukracarya, the preceptor of the 
demons. He was the son of the great Rsi Bhrgu. He 
is said to have possessed the mystic pow*fr of restoring 
the dead to life. This power Kaea learned from him 
(see Kaea). He is said to have become blind of one 
eye for lais objection to the gift of king Vail to Visnu. 

He had two sons, Sanda and Amarka, and one daughter 
Devayani. His daughter fell in love with Kaea, the son 
of Vrbaspati, but her offer was not accepted as Kaea 
considered her to be his sister, being the daughter of his 
preceptor. She was afterwards married to King Yayati, 
who was cursed by the sage to become old as Devayani 
complained to her father against him for having secretly 
married her maid Sarmistha, the daughter of Danva 
King Vrsaparva. Yayati requested his sons to take his old 
ao . e in exchange of their youth, but the four elder sons 
refused, and the youngest, born of Sarmistha, consented. 
His father enjoyed his youth, and after many years, 
made Puru his heir to the throne. 

C( TJsanas, with the patronymic Aavyct, was an ancient 
Rshi or 4 Sage 7 who was the preceptor of the asuras o» 
daityas, the opponents of the d£vas. As such he is always 
represented, in antagonism to Indra, the chief o^ the 
d6vas. It is curious that here the eompos’^em of a 
remedy which was a favourite with Indra is ^scribed to 
him. It is curious also that both he as well as Vrhaspati, 
the preceptor of the devas are named as author of medical 
formulae. To both the composition of mantra or ‘ charm* ? 


miST/ffr 



and c maya 9 or 6 rules of conduct * are ascribed in fcho 


Mahabharata, and there is an antitonie charm, called 
Umnah-stoma or Usanas* hymn (see the large Petersburg 
Dictionary). But there is no Usana known as the 
author of any medical work, though there exists an author, 
with that name, of a Smriti or i law-book 9 (see Aufrecht’s 
Catalogue Catalogorum) 93 1 

Usana in the. Bower Ms., Part II. 846b-847a, p. 65. 

Indrapriya Paya. 

SR 5TPT{^‘ I 

i! 

The Indrapriya prescription, by Usanas (84-63 and 
847a): sugar, honey, milk, clarified butter, the three aorids, 
and water : all these should be boiled together, and may 
then be taken as the Indrapriya or potion * beloved by 
Indra.’ 

Indra and U$ana are said to have entered the house 
of Kutsa to kill susna (Rv., v. 29. 9). 

i Bower MSS., foot-note 833, p. 157. 
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USANA. 


Usana is the name of Sukracarya, the preceptor of the 
demons. He was the son of the great Rsi Bhrgu. He 
is said to have possessed the mystic powtfr of restoring 
the dead to life. This power Kaca learned from him 
(see Kaca). He is said to have become blind of one 
eye for his objection to the gift of king Vail to Visnu. 

He had two sons, Sanda and Amarka, and one daughter 
Devayani. His daughter fell in love with Kaca, the son 
of Vrhaspati, but her offer was not accepted as Kaca 
considered her to be his sister, being the daughter of his 
preceptor. She was afterwards married to King Yayati, 
who was cursed by the sage to become old as Devayani 
complained to her father against him for having seeretly 
married her maid Sarmistha, the daughter of Danva 
King Vrsaparva. Yayati requested his sons to take his old 
a^e in exchange of their youth, but the four elder sons 
refused, and the youngest, born of Sarmistha, consented. 
His father enjoyed his youth, and after many years, 
made Puru his heir to the t' rone. 

“ Usanas, with the patronymic Kavya, was an ancient 
Rshi or ‘ Sage 5 who was the preceptor of the asuras o* 
daityas, the opponents of the d£vas. As sueh he is alwa.y* 
represented, in antagonism to India, the chief o^ the 
devas. It is curious that here the eompos^’on of a 
remedy which was a favourite with Indra is ..scribed to 
him. It is curious also that both he as well as Vrhaspati, 
the preceptor of the devas are named as a’athor of medical 
formul*. To both the composition of wintra or ‘ charm* ’ 





USANA 



and ‘ maya ’ or ‘ rules of conduct ’ are ascribed in the 
Mahabharata, and there is an antitonic charm, called 
Usanuh-stoma or Usanas’ hymn (see the large Petersburg 
Dictionary). But there is no Usaua known as the 
author of any medical work, though there exists an author, 
with that name, of a S/nrifi or ‘ law-book ’ (see Aufrecht’s 
Catalogue Catalogorum) ” 1 

Usana in the. Bower Ms., Part II. 846b-847a, p. 65. 


Indrapriya Paya. 

***•• fatn n: i 

it 


The Indrapriya prescription, by Usanas (846i and 
847a): sugar, honey, milk, clarified butter, the three aorids, 
and water : all these should be boiled together, and may 
then be taken as the Indrapriya or potion ‘ beloved by 


Indra.’ 


Indra and Usana are said to have entered the house 
of Kutsa to kill susna (Rv., v. 29. 9). 


i Bower MSS., foot-note 832, p. 157. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AGASTYA. 


In the Rgveda, Agastya appears as the author of several 
hymns and is said to be the son of Mitra and Varuna (and so 
called Maitra-Varuni AurvasTya) whose seed fell from 
them at the sight of Urva§I. Sayana says that he was 
born in a water-jar (therefore called Kalaslsiita, Kumbha- 
Sambhava and Ghatodbhava). He was called Mana as he 
was only a span in length when he was born, Agastya and 
Vindhyakuta from his having commanded the Vindhya 
mountains to lower their heads, Pltabdhi and Samudra- 
chuluka or “ ocean-drinker” from his drinking up the 
ocean. His other namss are Agneys, Agnim3ruta and 
A^asti. He is said to have eaten Atapi and Vatapi asuras, 
60 called Vatapidvit. He is the regent of the star 
Canopus and is the narrator of Brahma-Purana. His 
wife was named Lopamudra—a girl formed by him 
out of the distinctive beauties of different animals, as 
narrated in the Mahabbarata. In the Ramayana he appears 
as the chief of the hermits of the South. He kept the 
Rakhasas under control and helped Rama in his exile, by 
presenting him the Vaisnava Bow, two inexhaustible 
arrow-eases and other weapons of war. 

He is “ venerated in the South, as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravidiau tribes 99 
and ec we shall not greatly err in placing the era of 
Agastya in the 7th or at least in the 6th century B.C.” 
(Caldwell). Wilson also thinks him to be “ instrumental 
in the introduction of the Hindu religion and literature 
into the Peninsula.’’ 


AGASTYA 


2 - 



His works : l. The A suras used to conceal them¬ 
selves in the ocean, and the Devas were unable to kill 
them. Agastya drank up the ocean and thus exposed the 
Asuras before the Devas who killed them. 

2. He married Lopainudra who was brought up in 
the house of King of Vidarbha. To satisfy her he 
went out in search of money. He went to three kings, 
but failing to collect the whole amount from them, 
he next went to Ilvala, King of the Danavas. To kill his 
guests, Ilvala gave them Hesh of deer to eat. The deer 
was his brother \ atapi. The sage in anger ate the 

flesh [and digested Vatapi. Jlvala then gave him the 
money. 

3. He was the preceptor of the Vindhya mountains. 

^ in( % a requested the sun to turn round him but was 
refused. 1 lie mountain thereupon began to grow higher 
and higher to obstruct the sun in his daily course from 
east to west. The devas requested Agastya to interfere. 
He reached the Vindhya mountain, and as Vindhya 
lowered his head to salute his preceptor, Agastya ordered 
him to remain so till he comes back from the South. The 
sage never came back. 

4. King Nahusa, sou of Ayus, and fifth in descent 
from Soma, through self-conceit, engaged great sa<res to 
bear his vehicle. By his gaze, he could rob any one of 
his energy. He touched with his foot Muni Agastya who 
was carrying him. Agastya cursed him : “ Fall, thou ser- 
pent.” He appeased iiis anger. Agastya. told him to 
wait till V'udhistbira would free him from the curse. 
Another account says that Bhrgu who was concealed in 
Agastya’s hairs, clirsed Nahusa. ' (Mahabharata, Adiparva, 
3151 ; Vanaparva, sect. 180; Idyogaparva, sect. 10-10 ; 
Anusasana Parva 4745*4810). 
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] Dvaidha-Nirnaya : As a medical author, Agastya is 
mentioned in the Bvahmavaivartta Purana to have written 
a treatise on medicine, called “ Dvaidha-Nirnaya ” or 
“ Solution of Difficulties.” It is not available now. 


2. In the Rudantlkalpa, Agastya is said to have 
prayed the sage Vasistha to lecture on medicines for the 
good of men : 

Ms.GOML i82l2. Rudantlkalpah. 


On the preparation of a medicine from the leaves of a 
plant named Rudanti. 


Beginning : 

wq stv *rennu w i 

^rertcpaf* II 

^1^11 i 

^•rft *rw flren*k«t) n 

End: 

<n ?ra^rsiw?*n?i i 
iftsn fonfn ii 

fwiftcrcwgivin: *nRi h 

Colophon: 

ffil ***Nw*^:« 


WIQMV i° 


AGASTYA 

The Formulae ascribed to Agastya 


*SL 


1. A purgative by Agasti— 


2. Agastya Haritakl Avaleha I. 

t3. )) » 

4. Agasti Haritaki ... 

Agasti Rasayana 

5. Agastya Avaleha 
Agastya Abhaya Avaleha 

6. Agasti Rasa 

7. Surana Vatika ... 

8. Maha Laksrm Yilasa Rasa 

(used by Krsna) 

9. Vrhat.Yi9nu Oil ... 

10. Bhlma Vataka ... 

1. 


{ 


Bower Ms. I, vv. 
61-67. 

G. N. Vol. I, p. 145. 
3a. 3. II, 8, p. 144. 

... G. N., pp. 144-5. 

... V. K. V., p. 147. 

.. A. II. S., IV, p. 80. 

/ s. s., vi, h. 

3ataslokl, p. 26. 

.. R. C., ix, p. 115. 

.. G. N., pp. 108-9. 


... Saihksiptasara, p. 33. 
,.. Do., p. 58. 
... II.S. Ill, xii, p. 205. 

Agastya's Purgative. 


+« grew w 5 *» 

?rei i 

fgsjftreiwin gisT + + Oromn u 

11 

^«u»m*piT^5nEft«r wsurow, ftresg i 

widths' i i 

wre&frt fafilm: ii 

sro-wsi iurcm: ftsim: i 

gsrt Twrewsre SsiKNiftretw: n 

WigcITC I 

W ^Tfrsm t II 

Bower MS, (61-67) 
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^ Roil half a pala of the root of Chitraka (Plumbago 
Zeylauiea), likewise of Trivrit (Ipomaea Tarpethum) and 
SAtaia (Stereospermum Suaveolens), and one karsha, each 


of the roots of Danti (Baliospermum Montanum) and 

. > an d likewise of long pepper, rock-salt, asafsetida and 

Indian sorrel and 20 of the best chebulic Myrobalans,. . 

From these carefully prepare 10 boluses with 8 pala of 
treacle, and take one of them on every 10th day. After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of 
correcting the defects of the humours ; and then, after 
the purgative has taken effect, one should bathe and may 
then return to ones ordinary diet. There should never be 
any hesitation with regard to this remedy either in words 
or deed or thought. It is a purgative composed by 
Agasti, fit for princes, and which can be used in all 
seasons. It prevents old age and death ; it cures all 
diseases; it also acts as an aphrodisiac and alterative 
tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple; 
nor should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to 
any other sinful liver.” Bower Ms., p. 17. 


2. Agastya IIakitaki Avaleha I. 


g ggrfrj'Wlsf II 

^ ^ ^*n?r n 

cl 
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3. Agastya Haritaki Avaleha II. 

^ITHf aisf i 

?fafqq?^qiHiJTfqrc^^rqqqn^ 11 
«i#f g*f*q«3 =q fe<ratsnq qqream i 
^AltiqTlsiH ^qqf 5t% q^q ii 
ql: fill: qrqra q gn craivtqTsra^ i 
q%rsgw grsq ^ qqwqiq n 
qgra fq^ifl jffffi q Tnftjqnq | 

■f^q, qgqi^i % ^Rmcl II 

ftreni mat aa: i 

^ ^ qfaq f 11 

qrwra gu fqqn^^ i 

ii 

^Gmfqfeq q<qfaq ag wraqq I' 
qqlff ^ jjw fiqfHrfi qfc ii 

qSI ^q »T§t qtsq trq-qqi^wrfqTi 
qig$q qfqxqsw fwi 
wPaflifa^qsrer s^t qt I 
q#rnqqq ms 'qiqiqniSTf%<ft3 ? n'1 II 
Wat qreiBt nqsiqT?j5im sqqq^ffl i 
q*i q|j§Ri q*qr qqiq feqfq qrrc3?f n 

4. Agasti Haritaki. 

^qfe i 

The same formula as No. 2. 

Agasti Rasayana. 

T?nqq l 

The same formula as No. 2 
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Agastya Haritaki. 


This formula “ Agastya Haritaki” also occurs in 
another recension in the C. S., vi, 20, 734. 

C. D., xi, 37, 219. 

Bower Ms., II, vv. 436-440. 

V. S., xii, 276. 

In the Vangasena, it is found with two additional 
lines were first of which adds, as a further ingredient, 
one pala each of the Chainrjata or ‘ set of four spices.' 
The other explains the name dgadya-haritaki by which 
the formula is there called, to have been given to it, 
because it was composed by the great sage Agastya, and 
because it contains one hundred haritaki or ‘ chebulic 
raysobalani.' 

Bower Ms., p. 119, P. N. 171. 


5. Agastya Avaleha. 

: i 

^ irre am i 

5fT5T5ra’»<r^nt i 

wraFnrw:. i 
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5. Agastya Abhaya Avaleha. 

3jinsi?!n^!g^i<3i^hn«: 

mmfaHnrf <hi: i 

?nav. q^siH 

#?m qraifw. fam: wt Htfh’qirqrafst: n 

sfitOTfirn^cncT gsr: ff 



6. Agasti Rasa. 

i 

*«Tw^raqra^fa<m^foT3*i?t: hhiiti: i 
sjWiftGjri? : fHnfeqrrc^ijiaqnfi!: ii 

HiHBpt 31 || 

HH^ Tlift^HpftH 3iqfft? 31313 || 


7. SlJRANA VatIKA. 
^T3l3ft3ll: I 

ftST- qrqwim 3 |t#T H#t3*n?nfa I 
fcTsr rTcfTiffcr mp-3 || 

Rl^l 3^311 fU3ftHHF3i33ifWl3Gl I 
Him H#t33HHl ??3tan m3GJ3ft <3 II 
Him Ijyqqigft SlflsJt If3TC3BBlfq I 
«JtN| H^3 tS I 

»!%3 g«r. iNto’ Hte?r. RtRiHUH: i 
^f^strmf^i'mitqqsqisfi^ n 

Tl^'r. ’ jWlffiq atlRlifa | 

Hfa« nretrfq ?h ft mfinm gn?n: h 
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3ito grot »r?T#tsr. i 
mrora iwa^rafawrTOTOswiro: n 
TOBtfiroTOpsii^TOff ^ grtsifroraww i 
wsroft 3«rr giTO ito' ^ ii 

f%®r tob ’gre Brotimirfr^ps i 

aiWBWTOtli ^f-rT ^ TO1TO || 


8. Maiia LaksmIbilasa Rasa. 
BTOa^frow) to: i 
TO TOW ?R[t‘ TOHJ1TO I 
tow® wrro to* ^ ii 

TO bw ffrorew to*' wwrogf i 

TO gang cfpjy 9n^-^q-qj% „ 

3$<ITO-#tsra fhi ®»gqr^R} g | 

TOi® qnfTOW flung bii-®«to soTO n 
*nro# to: froi fgg sitro wto: i 
Af( gnajrgqTST-g ®ifv gteg Hat^wg i 
frofa flfaqrat^w tow gmg i 

WWi TOtlKTOW' TO 1 ® fl flWWBl II 

qWgr^fTOWTSq giffg i 

b« hbwict wwig giro: n 

9. VhhAt Visni; Oil. 
TOfs* N r 

TOTOt®!TOWl® ^sgsi fait | 

»raq'jffqginiiqfg=inr^fTO?gn: 11 
fltTOTOnftsfTOfrorgiwTg^ i 
5iqr *W qfftsi aPugi fsrw || 
5Ilcftl^TO4 <?l* TO®1 H’WK 3T#t I 
awtsjf «n‘ Bf# JWWgTO II 
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grsgi gTW i 

ftrer gw WRR ggffl^j* q% ggt: i 
^gjim ngvcftr ggng' 5B^qg I 
ust g$pM ira gt* *nOra ?ra *r n 
^sSWiTIrT snwWHJf*' fqgggw I 
ggui gg ^gcTrrg <Wrgfa g?w<ug 11 
gifasi unsi qsrsr q«fagftwsJigig i 
gglgf gWtffawfistf qfirgigq; p 
gfggn gfwgffiJTfoggHt grf i 
gf g g wifgg n 

tggig« gw!l ftwiggm h 

10. Bhxua YatikI. 
wtg gfegg i 
{gqi^gjigstmt gjam^aiqg 
fisfaftggggigt gwx 3g gum: i 
gfcqg'ggwTglqxvniN ureft 
5^gf%g^: ^'n^gmig: i 
ggggqL-igai sigwswr 
gmf*w qOra'll' fegqft ^tqrig'5? i 
traqzqrggng qwg ql gg«n 
?i;fg sijotjt g« gw iwgg 
gg^^fgrfqg gngg’gifiwsrg 
■ggggqrggftgw gnfwfg faww i 
ftggfg g<3gf® gigtlsw gw 
qqgufg 'ggw gtgrwuftw: i 
glgiigg g#g gragqigwfagi ( 
gig ifrgig qtgg »?Wrsfa g?«w, 
tfa iftggzgft gw i 
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CYAVANA. 




The legend of Cyavana and the Asvins is related in 
Satapatha Brahmana and also in the Mahabharata, I he 
cure of Cyavana by the heavenly physicians is thus des¬ 
cribed in the Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 1,5, 1 ff.: 

Cyavana assumed a shrivelled form to perform 
austerities. Sons of King Saryatas incensed the Bsi by 
throwing clods against him. Cyavana created discord 
among them. Sarvata appeased the saga by giving him 
her daughter Sukanya in marriage. The Asvins tried 
to seduce her pointing out to her husband’s appearance. 
She refused to abandon her husband. Cyavana advised 
her to tell them that he would make the Asvins perfect 
if they make him young again. Cyavana was bathed 
in a pond and recovered his youth. The gods were then 
informed that they have been excluded from a sacrifice 
in Kuruksetra. The Asvins remonstrated but were told 
by the other gods that as they wandered about very fami¬ 
liarly among men performing cures, they have been 
excluded. The Asvins pointed out that the sacrifice was 
headless. The gods invited them. The Asvins restored 
the head of sacrifice, became the. adhvaryu priests and 

received the Asvina draught. 

In the Taitt, Sam., VI, 4, 9, 1 it has been further 
added that when the Asvins restored the head of sacrifice, 
the gods purified them as they were unclean, for going 
among men as physicians. Hence no Brahman must act 
as a physician as it makes him unclean and unlit to 

sacrifice. 
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CYAVANA 

In the Mababharata, Vanaparva, 10, 316 ff, a some 
different version of the same story is given : Cyavana was 
covered by an anthill; Sakan va pierced his eyes, and Cyavana 
afflicted Sarylita’s army with stoppage of urine. The sage 
was given SukanyS as wife to appease him. Asvina restored 
Cyavana to beauty, on condition that she would be at 
liberty to chouse any one of the Asvins and Cyavana as her 
husband. Sukauya recognised her husband Cyavana. 
The sage performed a sacrifice for the king and gave the 
ASvins a share in the oblation. Indra objected, as Asvins 
were physicians, but the sage stayed the arm of India 
when he was about to use his thunder-bolt and compelled 
him to submit. 


He is the famous sage Cyavana, the son of Bhrgu. 
W hen advanced in age he could not give up desires, 
and married the young and beautiful Sukauya, the daughter 
of Saryati. He regained his youthful vigour by the 
judicious medication of the two Asvins. He repaid the 
debt of gratitude by compelling India to drink with them 
Soma juice when he refused to do so. The legend is thus 
related in the Mababharata : 

" Having* given a promise to that effect, Chyavana 
applied, along with the other gods, to Indra, to allow 
the Asvins to partake in the soma juice. Indra answered 
‘ llow can they become drinkers of the soma, seeing they 
are reviled by us, and are not on an equality with the 
gods ? We do not wish to drink soma in their company • 
but we shall accede to your wishes in any other respect ’ 
Chyavana repeats his request, and urges that the Asvins 
also are gods, and the offspring 0 f the sun (73101 He 
adds that it will be well for the gods if they accede 
to this demand, and ill it they do not. Indra rejoins 
that the other gods may drink with the Asvins if they 
please, but he canuot bring himself to do it. Chyavana 
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orts that i£ he does not, he shall be chastised by the 
sage, and made to drink soma (with them) at the sacrifice. 
A ceremony was then instantly begun by Chyavana for the 
benefit of the Asvins; and the gods were vanquished by 
sacred texts. Indra, seeing this rite commenced, became 
incensed, uplifted a vast mountain (7315) and rushed 
with his thunderbolt, and with angry eyes, on Chyavana. 
The sage however sprinkling him with water, arrested 
him with his mountain and thunderbolt. Chyavana then 
created a fearful open-mouthed monster, called Mada, 
formed of the substance of the oblation * *. Finding them¬ 
selves in this predicament, the gods took counsel and 
said to Indra, * Make salutation to Chyavana and let us 
drink soma along with the Asvins, and so escape from 
our sufferings.* Indra then, making obeisance, granted 
the demand of Chyavana, who was thus the cause of the 
Asvins becoming drinkers of the soma. He then 
formed the ceremony, and clove Mada to pieces. ,, 1 

Formula^ ascribed to Cyavana :— 


per- 


1, The Cyavana Pra§a or the Cyavana Clarified 


Butter. This formula is ascribed to the sage Cyavana and 
it is still much used by the Kavirajes of the present days. 

The Cyavana Prasa—See C. S., 

yi. I. pp. 312-3; 

C. D., 

X. v. 20. pp. 95-6. 

A. H. S„ 

vol.II, 


vi. 39. p. 338. 

H. S., 

III. 9. pp. 180-E 

Sa. S., 

II. 8. pp. 142-3. 

Bower Ms., 

II. p. 98. 

SafaslokT, 

p. 82. ‘ ' 

G. N., 

vol. I, p. 160. 

V. K. V., 

p. 145. 


1 Muir's Sanskrit Texts. Vol. I, pp> 470-71. 
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In the Harlta Samhita, the formula is ascribed to 
KrsnStreya who is said to have taught it. 


aroraffa wfo?r n 

2. Laghu Cyavana Prasa—G. N., 1 ., p. 163. 

For the English translation of Cyavana Prasa, See 
Bower Ms., p. 98. 


1. Ctavana Piiasa. 

i 

qT2pfI^BIT I 

f'P'm: *siv s^tr^ u 

57#t 5ieri stfasql | 

^rTT 3^ (i 

q^n I 

qnqfN 5 * ^ri^5TTf%^n n 
^ TOtfaffiT^ *TWH *tfn*TRS|W ^ I 
q^ <^3T r\ c^q fqqr?iffr£ || 

^Tc^l qcTC^T^<n^qw?IS7 o j 

rT^fqq): 1 

*T?T ^tc?T faqqr I 

HcT^ifeqnqT: qmqi u 

q^q^i *rqq*nq fiMft wwft* i 
3*TT#3n; fq<q^feq*f „ 
q^l^qi’ ^^qqfi | 

*m qT^t mvw :« 

TOlWfl WiWtafijIjft I 
■^farerawi fim w 
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tfftf TO9fff’!|rlK I 
fqqijqf ^qfqTiqqqiqfq II 

’qcj Tn<ST qqiftfT ^I'TOni^ I 

=hva gqfrrmqq: qggTstfq.H^T 11 
Surf gufa+w wiM+iiqmwi qqtfirfeqww i 

sqtq vsq qwqm'? qqqiq»iT«iq n 

Tmqq^nq «rc. qqtirrawq ^tqifsfq qrjtqqiue i 
mi§ici fqqfq ^q qqqtqq»q 11 

?fq qmqwi: i 


2. Laoiitj Cyavana PrXsa. 
srq^q^qi 3 ?hq%: i 
fqsqir?q^gnn=i.q<j|iq^fqg^qiT 1 
q^f^fi’niiJiatq^isftqqfqwqn^cn: n 
51^1 q*r*rqT ^Ttqqt qnqpnfeqn i 

=5HJftfH|T5I5?^^ qtiqiMt wq^^tfj || 
fq^tjVfWTsqT q q^ifacm 1 

ircnt% q^ qrcnq w*t"t fqqm? s n 
qom^nt m\ qi^qnlmsfqqt: i 
f^rngg^qi gqn: ini qft% qq; q^f 11 
'i fq>qqcn q«t qfsjnq^K: q z ^ wfaqnn 1 
qTfjsrinq^ nfqrq fa'prPl fqq,qqq 11. 
^sTqqiq^cqqqqiq^q'^qipifi'f'f 1 
Jtsatsq qiqqqiJl: ?'«n ?qTqq: 11 

Books:— 

Jlvad&na : In the Branmavaivarta Pnrana : Cyavana is 
mentioned as the author of a medieal treatise called 
Jivadana (the Giver of Life). See Vol. T ; 1, p. 7, foot-note. 
The book is not available now. 
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BHARADVAJA. 

A Vedic sage and composer o£ hymns. He was the 
son of Vrhaspati and father of Drona, the preceptor of the 
Pandavas. His mother was Mamata, the wife of Utathya. 
“ He became immortal and ascended to the heaven ” 
(Taittirlya Brahmana). It is said that his mother, became 
pregnant, both by her husband Utathya and by Vrhaspati. 
Dlrgha-tamas, Utathya^s son, kicked his half-brother, 
out of her womb untimely, when Vrhaspati said to his 
mother “ Bhara-dva-jam” “ Cherish this boy of two 
fathers/’ and cursed Dlrgha-tamas to be blind. See Visnu 
Purana, Sec. IV, Ch, xix. In the Mahabbarata he appears 
to have lived at Hardwar, but in the Ramayana, Rama 
and Bharat are said to have gone to his hermitage at 
Allahabad. (Ayodhyakanda Ch. 54, 90-91). One of 
Bharadvaja’s sons is Garga Rsi. 

In the Caraka Saiiihita, I. i., Bharadvaja was the 
sage selected by the Rsis, to go to India to learn the 
seieuce of life. 


SlTwHt’Wl *1 

* * * * 

* * * * 

rigref^tw: Eralfew: h 
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• / 

a - / 

y When Bharadvaja came, back, the sages learned Jbhe 
science of medicine from him. 


<SI. 


. rI5g srsi^^frtrgjj || 

^firaupr. ,i 

Atreya Punarvasu was one of the sages and lie taught 
his six disciples, Agnivefia and others. Some think that 
Punarvasu Atreya was the same person as Bharadvaja; 
but this is untenable for as Cakrapani says : “ Atreya is 
nowhere described as Bharadvaja in the Caraka Samhita 

fifacf *KTr5iT^raiT3?i ns. *rrcra?i 

Ayurveda Dipika, p. 15. 

Cakrapani also quotes from Harlta Sainhita (but this is 
not found in the printed edition) that Bharadvaja says : 

*<*nfc*n *r?i: i 

fs'?; i ^Ssrtfr irctcPisfo: ?sw«t ii 

But in the Astanga Hrdaya Sainhita, Indra is said to have 
taught the sons of Atri, i.e., Atreya and others: and the 
name of Bharadvaja is not mentioned : . 

srsst jcsnqffwfsrcreq i 

*tsfa*u <fr wsf^tf^nsT -ii 

So there is discrepancy between the accounts given by 
Harlta and Vagbhata ; but this seeming anomaly is more 
apparent than real for in the Rasayanapida SamuttbanTya, 
Indra is said to have taught the sages Bhrgu, Arigira, 
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bharadvAja 
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.tri, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Pulastya, Vamadeva 
and Asita Gautama. (See “Indra,”) Here we find 
Atri as one of the Rsis who learned the science of 
medicine from Indra ; and the name of Bharadvaja is 
not mentioned. [See Caraka Samhita VI, i. p. 323.] 
Vagbhata seems to have this passage in mind when 
he wrote about the teachers of Ayurveda. Cakrapani 
Datta also takes the same view: . 

^f(T i 


Bhava MiSra also makes both A trey a and Bharadvaja 
the disciples of Indra. On different occasions, they went 
separate^ to Indra to learn the science of medicine. 

Atreya: 

i 

* * * * 


sfa fsrf%s? 3rrcwnS^{^^imw v u 
* *• * 

$ <pr i 



mm? 

^Torf flfif ^S?pcfiJ I 

^igV^nffa d i 

W * utTWt: j 

*T31 

«*i\ wvmt it 
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Books : The following books are attributed to Bhara- 
dvaja : 

1, He is said to have written a Tantra. 


i 

5anf«it n 

Bhava PrakaSa I. 1. 


2. Bharadvajlyam : Ms. : No. 13178. G.O.M.L. (Madras). 

The title of the book implies that this work belongs to 
the medical system attributed to Bharadvaja, the teacher 
of Atreya. This Ms. contains only the chapter on 
or urinary diseases. 


No. 13178. 

Bharadvajiyam. 

Beginning : 

wrow' ^ ^ngfsnf i 
ijrcq ftf fcnnw ^ siftw » 

TOlltft ftasnsi q ^im’isR ^ n 

*raqift»nfa w*nfa (?) i 
(?) n 

End : 

fJTCigfotSTRT ^ fifTWBn I 

TO! foffPhiqtq)^^ II 

fani^nc i 

««» wm ii 
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3. Bhesajakalpah. 

Mss.: 13179,13180, 13181. G.Q.M.L. 

This book deals with preparations of medicines for 
curing diseases and also treats of the various kinds of 
fevers. 

No. 13179. rtqMqns:, gajusnsi: i 
Bhesajakalpa with Commentapt. 

Beginning: 

an<?<TOW. ?snf niraiH i 

Sqifal sew mfenei ?«w*nirea , ww4Nn»‘ •wswrafts'flwt qqrrijrft i 
qf?R: qram fsrat ira^tfaratt i ew qrammseiww 

H«r?i M: srswwiwJt n 

End: 

# * * 

| asvi'feq ^TOIT (gf)tfq 

qrtftfla?: i stwmMn* > stant: ***'•' 

Colophon : • 

sfa ssqfnrqqiwq^si «wpb*i ii 

Bhesaja Kalpa VySkhya: A commentary on the above 
treatise by Venkatesa, sou of Avadhana Sarasvatl of 
Atreya gotra. 
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■ Bhaisajakalpa Vyakitya. 


Beginning : 

wfo fr?*ng st: i 

<r?nsitsf faPiNf fo^Pfi sfb^t faim: n 
jj^£t 5 «i<bsj« ^apn^ n 



^nzrraiT , Wfl»^fflTf fa siqmqifasrtfa i qsj qfa«riqfafaqre<i*n*i’»ii 
faTiqwrf ffaiftpiroq^ to^«t ^^«n!pfaqiqTC»tij«n?j 

*fa3i^sE«iro: jww* i n^¥tF«qft i ??m 

inr5RreiH!nsri«raT? t*p*n%snf?; i 

End r 

>raira«rc*i»wf wfaraJWtf qwsfr.wre q(si)sift*nfa i 

Hife«??risfafei?i: ftjw: ^rean41 ftra:.* «nn «<rfa ^ 

amfaan . ^faw qw fq%q| gsnft 


* * 0 * 

, qf^?sfafq ^TT qi^TClIftt flfa cff® 1 ? 


Formula*:—Bbaradvaja is (.he reputed preseriber of the 
following formulae :— 

1. Vftiat Fbalaglirtaiii—Vinda Madhava p. 499. 

2. Phalaghrtam—Sarogadhara Sambita p. 158. 


I. Vrhat Phala Ghrtam 

£T?a Wffl i 

t'« 9 «i fft? i f«pq«i «Z$fjrtt l 

fwreu faqrafam i 

*f 3 TYWlfa**Tfa t^RPS IV=lt 
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BHABADVAJA 

? giftt 5ifn?i s-r in i 

^sf < 3 renreg IK ill 

^ncftg^t ggifttt qreqini fqgjr^TT | 

WC^Bg: liS#fgqgs' fgqWW: II ^ 0 11 
^§3]%^ qqw fqq^#)fl'Tir^T II 

g'qggS Mi*jf freret 113*11 
mm tngran^ afinftgmnpf i 
gfqtg?re: fin tftg fi«i qqisre mu 
<n =q i»n «in=ct n ^ mnwnf?rei(*n qgjra) h 
m =q nsftprcro? *mn ^ m\ gi: fi?mi iregii 
wigi ^ *re3sn n sreq?! »?<m i 
?n?» smggs liiiifqrenj iku.ii •. 
nrennsVqti smig fqJinmre i ■ 
grereri %nji»~gi^»i ik<ii 



2 . Phalaghutam. 
miWH * 

fiqren gqqi ire f Pm i 

fisi 5 fq«g«t qm fiswi w it 

% ^ qntfii^tfi nftt * t 

*!fig , qif%S;TT«Tl s ^ 5 i aht«K^ ii ^ 

aniftg'q gjqftft qrem *fqret m i 

nsmln ^ ^ *lfif :u 

^N?<q»iq;q*i]f*rf qw gqr q^g i 
qgn Ii 

gfam qqrnjg *rEre? gwii gn i 
cm: fqq^wf^ iri n s^iton ii 
qgcgfqm: 'ftsu galg Prei i 
qg «*re$g fig re gwnft ^*1« 
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tmuu *n ^ qsn 3^:fwTi 1 

gwftfa *nft n 

q^q»gre<f q.w mgrere 1 

g^ni-g fati^ara fafgra&gn.- n«<— 1 <mi 



Bharadvaja was also known as Vitatha. He is said to 
have become the adopted son of the Paurava King Bharata, 
and thus became a Paurava. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BHRGU. 


Brahma desiring to create living beings, produced first 
the ten great Rsis or Maharsis: Marlci, Atri, Angira, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pracetas, Vasistha, Bhr<m and 
Narada (Manff Samhita i, 84): They are said to have 
been formed from his mind, or mental sons like unto 
himself (Visnu Parana, i, pp. 4, 5, 7). The list of the 
mental sons differs in the different Puranas. Iii the 
Mahabharata, Adiparva, v. 25, 17, the first six names 
occur, but in Santiparva, v. 7569, Vasistha is included, 
thus making a total of seven (Saptarsi) and in v. 12(385, 
the number becomes .. twenty-one. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, their names are given as Gautama, Bharadvaja, 
Visva-Mitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, and Atri.' 
The Vayu ; Purina adds Bhrgu to the list; the Visnu 
Purana adds' Hhrgu and Daksa and makes them nine. 

In the RSpiiyana iii, 14, 7-9, seventeen Maharsis 
are mentioned. Bhrgusand Arigiras afe the progenitors of 
the Brahmanas/ Grtsamada, an Aiigirasa, son of Sunohotra, 
became a, Bhrgu or Bhargava, son of Sautiaka (see Rv. 
Anukramani). Grtsamada is the “Seer” of the hymns 
in the second mandala of the Rgveda. 

Sri, the mother of the world and wife of Visnu, is g a id 
to be the daughter of Bhrgu by Khyati (Visnu Parana 
i, 8, 12) though she is declared to be' eternal like Visnu. 
Khyati was the daughter of the sage Karddama ; but by 
another account she was the daughter of .Prajapati Daksa. 

His two sons were Dhata and Vidhata (Bhagavat Purina). 

35 ' . 
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It is said in the Mababharata, that Puloma, wife of 
Bhrgu, was carried away by the demon Puloman. She 
was'then pregnant, and in her fright, the fcetus fell fron 
her womb. Puloman allowed the mother to depart with 
her infant who developed to be the sage Cyavana {lit. 


the fallen). 

In the Mahabharata, Santiparva, v. 6930 f£., we find 
a very interesting discussion on the origin of caste between 
Bhrgu and Bharadvaja. Bhrgu was of opinion that there 

was no distinction of castes ; the Brahmana according to 
their work formed the four castes. 


Genealogy or the Uiiargavas. 
Bhrgu m. Kl^ati 


I 


! 


I 


Sri m. Visnu Dhata m. Ayati Vidhata m.^Niyati 

Prana Mrkunda 

Vedasira Mar kan deya 


Bhargavas. 


It is said that he was sent by sages to enquire as to 
the god of the trinity, who was highest in rank. First he 

went to Brahma, but lie did not salute him intentionally. 

He was scolded by Brahma for bis bad manners He 
appeased him, and then went to Siva, whom also be did 

not show proper respect. Siva grew angry but was soon 

propitiated. Next he went to Visnu whom he found to be 
asleep. In disgust, he kicked him on the breast, whereupon 
the latter welcomed him, apologised for his sleep and 
massaged his feet as the sage must have been hurt there 

by the kick. 
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BHRGU 



Bhrgu’s acts : 



1. He cursed Nahusa, when the king kicked Agastya, 
in whose hairs he remained concealed. 

2. By his favour, king Vitahavya, a Ksatriya, entered 
into the state of Brahmanhood. 

3. He pierced Vala (Sama Veda, ii, 304). 

4. He invented the Science of Archery. 

5. Bhrgu is one of the sages who first kindled the 
sacrificial fire (see Muir’s paper on Manu, the progenitor 
of the Aryan Indians in Vol. XXX, J. R. A. S., pp. 410- 
416; Rv., viii, 43, 13 * S. V., i, 18). 

6. In & P. Br.,xi, 6, 1, 1 If., Bhrgu, the son of Brahma, 
is said to have visited, by his father’s commands, the four 
directions of the world, and he saw, amongst other things, 
that living beings were being cut into pieces and eaten by 
other men as the future retribution of the slaughters 
performed by them, 

7. Bhrgu is one of the sages, mentioned in the Caraka 
Samhita I. i who assemble:! in the Himalayan retreat to 
discuss about the means of relieving human suffering 
and of curing men suffering from various diseases. (See 
C. S. I. 1). 

8. In the Manava Dharittasastra the sage <f Bhrgu, 

* here called a Manava, is introduced as Manu’e disciple, 

through whom the great teacher has his work promul¬ 
gated.” 
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NARADA. 


<§l 



Narada is the name of a famous Rsi who figures so 
prominently iu the Puranas. As a physician he is not 
much known. He is a Devarsi,—one of the mental sons 
of Brahma. He was cursed by his father for not helping 
him in the act of creation. He was born again as a 
Gandharva, Upavarhan by name, and married Malavatl 
and other Gandharva maidens. He became guilty of 
misdemeanour, at the sight of the celestial Rambha 
while dancing before Brahma. He was again cursed and 
became the son of Kalavati, wife of Dramila, king of 
the Gopas, through the grace of sage KaSyapa, whose 
seed fell on the ground. Next he abandoned his body, 
entered into Brahma and regained his origiual form. He 
learned a little of the science of music from his father 
Brahma, became proficient in it from Ulukesvara, a 
Gandharva, and finally became master of the Science 
through Krsna. He invented Yin, a melodious instru¬ 
ment of music. 

Books :— Narada is said to be the author of the following 
books :— 

1. Dhatulaksmana : To Narada is ascribed this treatise 
on humours and pulsation. 

Ms. I. O. 2715. 

Begins : *ng*n*t h 

wwnft g wfart i 

w&u' WTW w i II 

Ends : qci : ‘ 

wsfa fron tow:— 

Colophon : ifa n rcsw *ug«ra«T s*uh' i 


% 


NARADA 


s 



/ - 2. Narada Samhita : on Science of Music. 

Narada Smrti: on Laws. Naradlya Dharmasastra 
is the most systematic work of all the Smrtis and is 
strictly confined to Law. The text has been translated 
by Dr. Jolly. 

4. Naradlya Purana: one of the eighteen puranas 
of the Hindus. 

Formulae attributed to Narada:— 

1. Mahalaksivilasa Rasa ... R. S. S., p, 331. 


319. 



R.C. IX., p. 59. 
R. S. S , p. 471. 



1. Maha Laksmlvilasa Rasa. 




ir^^i ntn i 

an^Nfaqi® uwi i 


^nf4=R *TT*1 WRi I 


ftf'W snsn 


Pi? Pn sfiraratsrrg dPag i 

?l 1 Sll hsjiRi^H+H ^ f 
iwtwrcsiPni w3?ig Hajppfisn i 
#9# PtT5f | 

*lT#l<!r sHJ ^3 pnwt I 

?sre trow: Wrongs i 

fairew' ’rag?' i 

^gwnfag^arm^? ■? i 






MARlCI. 



Marlei is described as one of the Prajupatis (Lords of 
creation)—one of the seven great Rsis (Saptarsi), the 
mental sons of Brahma, who are represented by the seven 
stars of the Great Bear in the sky. He married Kula the 
daughter of Karddama Muni. He was the father of 
Kasyapa. 

In the Caraka Samhita, I, xii, he is referred to as 
questioning the usefulness of a discussion on the qualities 
of Air in the Ayurveda :— 

3T ftrqftqsnqt ftrqfasrt qrsn n 

He attaches more importance to fire than air as capable 
of causing good and ill health in a person : — 

\ fawrTJrcT: s*fq?jTSi fires wnswfa qrctfh i 

q§ifcrfq@iraW; w 

sfitq’ f q 11 

/ c. s. r. xii. 

A s'regards the part of the foetus formed first, he says, 
that it is impossible to answer the question, as the parts 
cannot be seen :— ' 


G. S. IV. vi. 
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KACA. 



“A son o£ Brihaspati. According to theMahablmrata. 
lie became the disciple of Sukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the 
mystic power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which 
Sukra alone possessed. To prevent this the Asuras killed 
Kaeha again and again, but on both occasions he was 
restored to life by the sage at the intercession of Deva¬ 
yani, his daughter, who had fallen in love with Kacha. 
They killed him a third time, burnt his body and mixed 
ashes with Sukra’s wine, but Devayani again implored 
her father to bring back the young man. Unable to 
resist his daughter’s importunity, Sukra once more 
pcrformod the charm, and to his surprise heard the voice 
of Kaca come out from his own belly. To save his own 
life, Sukra taught his pupil the great charm. He then 
allowed himself to be ripped open, and Kacha, upon 
coming out, performed the charm aud restored his master 
to life. This incident is said to have caused Sukra to 
prohibit the use of wine to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
the proposal of Devayani, and refused to make her his 
wife. She then cursed him, that the charms he had learnt 
from her father should be powerless and he in return con- 
demned her to be sought by no Brahmana and to become 


the wife of a Kshatriya.” 


Dowson’s Hindu Mythology. 


Formula : 

Kaca is said to be the author of a formula for 
stoppage of urination in Cakradatta. 

sfflfSQcRlfhjfast Sifatf HWtJsftcHTBfafnfl I 
fara: JWlft fart : II 


p 190. 
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fqsnajqci i 

^feefrr qrag^qrl qmqqf i 

'qgqTqfa^ql*' *ri* fq« q*itefa i 
giro*# qng^^ i 

?^fa ercqreilf q q w^5l gtg i 
q q arrensi qtqi qififi q®qf i 
fqsi qqg^q qft*5f ^qi^fqqw: I 
gfie^qt mfeqrqiqT I 
qm: TOtimsfa' qiKfq *T?imqi I 

^g^tfq^rretsq' qigqqt swqfq: i 

qgi?\gsi «qqR S'gqrftg q«w: n 

2. Laksmlvilasa Rasa. 

qrqftfqqro qg: i 
qqi si^rwqqi^j ci<<4 Kqapqfi i 
qnjqg? qgfqj grafaftqqra «rai i 
3igKwft5f?pJmqig? q i 

fqqifNi^qq =q I 

sroqqft g«n q’lqqqtt qifqqqn g«n i 
^ jft^Kqr^Tfq l^ra' qtqf?q q 1 
qftqf qnfqqr =f< qrfVqn qq: i 
fsfpqqj qfeq>i qn^ri ftjjfKiqra^n^ra*. i 
fq?f«q ^fqqiq'rsnq ggiq qwg ggigqnq i 
qiqtanq qfqqiPSTfq qra* f*ra*?- 1 

isw^igsifqq swiig. fwsrfq q*n i 
qTftqqr’ *ra‘ gt* sggwqwq’gq 1 
qrqtqralcsr fqgq ^ggqjqg i 
ggsftqg^afgg^g^ - gqiqw i 







NARADA 


f%rwr^i»w' »ra?r?»t i 

i 

^=5!3' fSrc:^' wtnjt i 

qfzqfr nrat<Nfr ^riffts? i 

^gqiqfa^ nl# *?iti fasgst^fa i 
mfVcTsgn^gt^na qt mq^q? i 
iffrsfq <iwqff sra w«*Nra: i 
qq *r qftn q<sg[q i 

f%sj amf^#r^Tfgn:qif^i»r. i 
^fesrfqfi qlfeqr: q*; i 
BlW: q?)JlTT^tS?' gKf ^T qfl^ l I 

q^q smfufe: i 

^wjrei? ?rer wqtg qrepnftq qiw: n 
f fa qr^fagro Tff; i 

Rasendra Cintamani. 

qrqJTfqgnqK^: i 

q*f §^raq<W TW*»qft i 

q<at awa-ar »ffa fa?rftqi^#q =a \ 
at’qrqsrafaw' i 

Oy(N C- ^ 

fto' 3i^Tg*rajifq qncftofflqqra a«n i 
affair g®** g®^ i 

jjtTcqi ^le^rfft^ ^ q®^fa ® i 
qfeqrr fa^qiqrimTOT qTK®faqq> x i 
a^tW'tfaansRq’ g£q?Mrenaqi: n 


Rasendrasara Samgraha, 
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CHAPTER, IX. 


YI^VAMITRA. 


Yisvamitra is the name of an ancient physician who 
with other Rsis, is mentioned to have learned the Science 

of Medicine from Bharadvaja. He flourished during the 
Vedic times and is said to have composed many Vedie 
hymns. He was contemporary to VasiStha, with whom 
he often quarrelled. He was a King, a K§atriya raja, 
but by severe penance and austerities became a Brahmana 
afterwards. His deeds are described in detail in the Rama- 
yana and the Puranas. He is the father of Susruta, the 
disciple of Dhanvantari and the famous author of SuSruta 
Samhita. In Susruta Samhi a, V. viii, he is said to have 
once <*one to the hermitage of Yasisth'a, whom he caused 
to be angry. In anger the sage perspired, and drops of 
perspiration and other excrementitious matter fell on dried 
grass; and thus the different kinds of spiders are said 
to have been formed, 

wrr. i 

i • 

^ m ii 

Yisvamitra, the composer of ancient Vedic hymns, is 
said to be the same, person who figures in- the RamSyana 
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and later literature. Visvamitra is a golra name, and any 
descendant of tho sage is described as Visvamitra. 

For a detailed account of the conflict between VaSisfcha 
and ViSvamitra see Mbh., Ramyn., R. V., Dr. Roth's 
“ Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Veda/' 
“ Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, Stutgart,” 
1846 ; Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 817. 

His parents: In the Rv., he is described as the son of a 
King named Kusika, but in later literature he is said to be 
the son of Gadhi, King of Kunykubja, and a descendant of 
Puru. So he is styled as a Kausika and also as a Paurava 
(Harivamsa). In the genealogy, it would be found that 
Gadhi was of the Kusika race. So he was called a KauSika 
and also Gadhi-nandana. Satyavatl was the daughter of 
Gadhi who gave her in marriage to a Bhargava Brahmana 
named Ricika. Ricika prepared two dishes of food for his 
wife and his mother-in-law. The dishes were exchanged 
and the result was that Satyavatl gave birth to Jamadagni, 
the warrior Brahman and the mother bore Visvamitra, a 
Ksatriya king with the. qualities of a Brahmana. 

Both Visvamitra and Vasi§fcha became the family 
priests of King SudSsa. They quarrelled and cursed each 
other and each killed the hundred sons of his rival. Visva¬ 
mitra, though father of hundred sons, adopted his nephew 
Sunah-$ephah as his heir which was objected by his fifty 
sons who were cursed to form the Dasyus of the frontier. 

‘ 3 ^ 3 srmro, m 

sfa crefa' ^ WlT 1 3^t ^ «n?R!f m 

mi f 3^1 srS m 1 n' a w.-> vmt 

sfa i - s ^ fa* qfar- 

* ftv* 

^SfcRf w 5 Sfa c^? fa— ! * 
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^if«, wMrow flr*rfhi’ * *«* sw* f»rcw 3 ^-'^^’ 

wt ^fafa nun, dte wtswfig: 1 m:w ^r? w 



?m * mnw *tongis <iwfoiro, « fw*fa ue: *<nrc«tf*r 


wnd fWNr ffa 1 


qtm smsw 9° <«—'»<> 


(€fais€t) 

7^:^ fanfom wnwrc. vto- 

'fe V* ! 3 ^ sw’ tftfa •m' flmfo* $*» 5,1 CT * **' 

Tt f f^trat S’aifaa w’ 

' Qn^r anw-®—V-*. 1 


In the Ramayana, king Visvamitra is said to have 
paid a visit to the hermitage of Vasistha and was 
hospitably entertained by the sage. The king wanted 
his cow Kamadhenu, or Nandini ; and when he attempted 
to take away the cow by force, his armies were defeated by 
the army called forth by the cow, and the sage cursed the 
hundred sons of Visvamitra to be turned into ashes. 

King Trisanku, a descendant of the race of Iksaku, 
desired to celebrate a sacrifice in order that he might 
ascend bodily to heaven. Vasistha declared it to be 
impossible but Visvamitra by his austerities accomplished 
his object against the wish of the \ Tisisthas and the 
gods. 

The story of the Visvamitra’s amour with the celestial 
nymphs Menaka and Rambha, and the birth of Sakuntala 
is well-known to the readers of the celebrated epics. 

Afterwards when Visvamitra became a Brahmana, 
Vasina welcomed him with honours. 
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In the Puranas the story of King Hariscandra, son of 
Trisanku, who was persecuted by the sage, is narrated. 
\ asistha ciirsed A r Isvamitra to become a crane, who also 
cursed the former to be another bird, and as birds they 
fought but were reconciled by Brahma. In the Ramayana, 
Visvamitra is said to have taken Rama and Laksana with 
him to free the hermitages of Brahmanas from the 
Raksasas; and it was through him that the four sons of 
King Dasaratha were married to the daughters of King 
Janaka. 

Visvamitra ordered the river Sarasvati to deliver 
Vasisbha to him so that he might kill him. But as 
\ asistha came towards Visvamitra, the river carried away 
Vasistha in another direction. 

The A^vin-Rasayana as it occurs in the Navanitaka 
implies (v. 7816) that by medical tradition the formula 
was ascribed to the ancient physician Visvamitra. apparently 
the respected father of Susruta. That inscription is con¬ 
tradicted, however, by the initial verse (v. 773 b) and by 
the name in the colophon, which attribute the formula to 
the Asvins,” (I. A., Feb. 14, p. Ix). 

Visvamitra as a medical author is qnoted in 


Nivandha Samgraha. 

pTOT I 


Vyakhya Kusumavall. 
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2. cnsftimi^WT?} i 

^ ^iraftsft II 

3. i 
ft? fftl^ || 

traft <?ft ® i 

ft®’ ¥f 5lftT5^T* Rift®)’ afHft®flJI 

4. qfr«?r?T fastreift i 

w^ftisrnpr W : i 

ft% ’if ® ftf ®r ftm’g^ftgmgcTji 

5- ft?F'R5i®T3 g stitmr^ ift®* i 
mn^R *nft *nft Wfi 11 
^tRnftwm Clifts® ^tft^: i 
■fkisttf ’sftmft mrcwt?®’ ft<i ii 
WftRIJT dftct II 


Vyakhya Madhukosa. 


1. JJ'JT fT®tg’T^’n®fl I 

ftsn ftrsn® R’sig f^urawTr?! n 


Tattva Candtika. 

1. See 2, V. K. Y. 

2. ftgiftg’inft ®rft®ri5: tnffti: i 
8. See 2, Ni. S. 

Bliava Prakasa, 





1, See 5, V. K. Y. 
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YA&ISTHA. 



A famous \'edie Rsi to whom many hymns are 
ascribed. He is classed amolig the ten Prajapatis and the 
seven Maharsis and is said to have been a mind-born 
son of Brahma (Manu) or, according to another account, a 
son of Mitra and Varuna by UrvasI (R. V. vii, 83, 1). 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage 
Visvamitra who wanted to take away Nandini “ the cow of 
plenty ” by force from the hermitage of Vasistha. Ho 
appears to be the family priest of King Sudasa (Aitareya 
Brahmana and R. Y.) or to his son KalmSspSda (Mbh.), 
and to Iksaku and his descendants (Visnu Purana). Muir 
says : “ Vasistha according to all accounts must have 
been possessed of a vitality altogether superhuman ” for 
the name is “ used not to denote merely a person belonging 
to a family so called but to represent the founder of 
the family himself as taking part in the transactions of 
many successive ages.” Vasistha is a gotra name and 
hence arose the confusion, for all his descendants are styled 
as Vasistha, 

King Kalmaspada, son of Sudasa, while hunting in a 
torest, met Saktri, the eldest son of the sage Vasistha, and 
struck him with a whip as he stood on his way. iSaktri 
cursed him to be a man-eating Rakhasa, and Visvamitra 
ordered a man-eater to enter the body of the king. Once 
he offered human flesh to a Brahmana, Mitrasala by name, 
who also cursed him to the same effect.. The king then 
ate $aktri and the hundred sons of Vasistha who> however 
took pity on him and restored him to . his natural 
condition after twelve years. In the Visnu Purana the 
story is told somewhat differently. He killed a tiger, 


y' 
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another tiger, who disappeared, assumed the form of 
Vasisbha, the priest, in a sacrifice performed by the 


King. 


Later, he assumed the form of a cook and served 
a dish of human flesh to the sage Vasistha. Thereupon 
the sage cursed the king, but afterwards knowing him 
to be innocent, limited the period of curse to twelve 
years. The angry king being prevented by his wife 
Madayanti from uttering a counter-curse upon the sage, 
threw the water on his feet which consequently became 
spotted (Kalmaspada). After the term, he assumed his 
natural form and his wife became pregnant and gave 
birth to Aim aka by an operation of Cooserian section 
performed by herself wii>h a stone. 

Vasisbha^ wife was ITrja, ono of the daughters of 
Daksa, She gave birth to his seven sons. In the 
R&mayana and Bhagavat Parana, howovor, Avundhatl is 
said to be his wife. Ilia descendants are known as Vasi§bha 


and Yaskalas. 

King Nimi of the Iksvaku race requested him to 
officiate as bis priest in a sacrifice. But as he already 
promised Indra to act as a priest, he consented to be his 
priest after the sacrifice of Indra was over. Nimi 
engaged Gautama to be his priest. Vasistha came back 
as he promised, became angry, and cursed the king to 
lose his body. Nimi uttered bis curse and the energy of 
the sage entered into the vigour of Mitra and Varuna who 
were his fathers as their seed fell at the sight of the 
divine Urvasl. 

Vasisbha once tried to enter the house of his father 
Varuna for food by night as he tasted no food for three 
days. The house-dog barked as he entered aud he put 
the dog to sleep by a hymn (Rv., iv. 121) which is recom¬ 
mended to be recited by burglars 
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His name appears in the list of* the sages mentio 
in Caraka Samhita, 1.1, who wanted'to learn the science 
of medicine. 

Books : 1.' A Law Book: is ascribed to him. In the 

Vasistha Dharm'asastra we find 

sfrfrfBRftwr. wnfe-famw: i P. 44. 


“The man is formed from blood'(or ovum of woman) 
aud semen (of man); the father and mother are accidental 
causes.” - . 


2. He is the reputed author of Vasistha Samhita , a 
treatise on medicine. 

It is quoted in Trimalla Bhatta's Yoga Tarahgini. 
MSS,, J. O, 2705, g/ 0B f fob 

In the Rg Veda many hymns are attributed to 
Vasistha : we quote a few hymns below ; 

Rv. vii, 18, 4") - ' 

5| • ' 

21 }> : Relates the connection between Vasistha 
to I and Sudasa. 

25 J ^ 

33. 1 : Let not the VaSisthyas be far off to help 
me. 

2 : They have brought here Indra across the 

Vaisanta from the Soma offerings. 

3 : Indra delivered Sudasa through the 

prayer of the Vasisbhyas 

4 : VaSisthyas infused energy into Indra. 

5 : Indra, praised by VaSistha, helped the 

Tritsus. 

6 .* Vasistha marched in front, and the 

Tritsus were deployed. 

7 : VaSisthas know the three deities. 

8 : Vasistha’s hymns are bright as the sun, 

deej) as ocean, and swift as wind. 

9 : Vasisbhas sat down by the Apsaras, 
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The sage Atri with his wife Anasuya lived in a 
hermitage in the forest od the south of the Citra-Kuta ^ 
mountain. It is told in the Ramayana that when Sita 
visited them, Anasuya gave Sita an ointment which was 
to keep her beautiful for ever. (See Dowson's Hindu 
Mythology, p. 15.) Anasuya was the mother of the sage 
Durvasa, the ascetic T)attutreya and Soma, the iMoon. 

Atri married Anasuya, one of the daughters of 

Prajapati Daksa. 

His son is Atreya and his sons and descendants 
belonging to his race are the Atreyas. 

Atri is one of the Maharsis or great saints. He 
" composed hymns for the magnification of Agni, Indra, 
Asvins and the Visvadevas. He is also described as one 
of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation (Manu), as a 
mental son of Brahma, and as one of the Saptarsis or seven 

1 Seers 7 or Rsis. 
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angirA. 




Angara was one of the seven Mabarsis and also one of 
the ten Prajapatis. Aiigira is often used as a synonym of 
Agni, and like him, is described as the priest of the gods 
and as the lord of sacrifice. Angira is said to have been 
the father of Agni in the hymns to Agni and India. 
Angiras is also described as the son of Uru by Agneyl, 
the daughter of Agni. A different version refers his 
birth from the mouth of Brahma. He married Smrti 
or * Memory,’ Swadha, ‘ Oblation ’ and Sati ‘ Truth, the 
daughters of Dabsa, and SraddhS, ' Faith,’ the daughter of 
sage Karddama. The Rks or hymns were his daughters and 
the Manas and Havismats were his sons. His other sous 
were Utathya, Vrhaspati and Markandeya. He begot sons 
on the Ksatriya Rathi-tara’s wife and they were called 
Angiras. He is described as the law-giver and also as a 
writer on astronomy. He is the .regent of the planet 
Jupiter. 
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83, 


10 


11 

12 

13 


1 } 


86, 4 

87, 4 

88, 3, 1 

2 : 

8 : 

4 : 

104 : 


Thy birth is twofold : (1) when Mitra 
and Varuna saw thee quitting the 
flame of lightning. (2) When Agastya 
brought thee to the people. 

VaSistha, the son of Mitra and Varuna, 
born from the soul of Ur vast. 

He was born of the Apsaras. 

Mitra and Varuna dropped their seed 
into the jar. Thus arose Mana 
(Agastya), and also Rsi YaSistha. 

. Vasistha, the priest of King Sudasa, 
helped him to gain the victory in the 
battle of the ten kings. Both Vasistha 
and Sudasa belonged to the tribe of 
the Trtsus. 

Refers to Varuna’s anger against 
Vasistha who entreats to be forgiven. 

Vasistha received a revelation from 
Varuna. 

He embarked on the boat with Varuna. 

Varuna took him into the boat; he made 
him a Rsi, an utterer of hymn. 

Where is that friendship between us. 

If I have committed any offence, I pray 
Varuna to grant us protection. 

Overwhelmed with grief for the death of 
his hundred 6on9 when killed by the 
sons of Sudasa, Vasi?tha contradicts 
the allegations that he was a Yatu- 
dhana : ‘ May I die this day, if I be a 
Yatudhana, or if I have destroyed 
any man’s life ; and may Indra and 
A»ni smite the liars who 
against me/ 
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The'following formula is ascribed to sage Vafiistha: 

. 1. Haritakl Avaleba by Vasistha.G. N., Vol. I, 

146. 


1. Vasistha Haritakl Avaleha. 

qmsni ns sigR^nfif ■q sin Awn i 

wiinqiteifq q qnfaqq ii 
pfr nqfqq# q qnufn qntfa q fqq<n?i i 
fqsmqwifasnmgHi nnTfai ftjfaqre’fanfq ii 
srlt nmqiq q^sszii fqq^^ q qnqnuro i 
*Hfafostq qqifqftqi sin: qqmqnunijq u 
f«:nnq %nn 5f%n n*sni nrn qs;w*i sin i 
»jqt jp^mnn uq n?ui^n€tni q n 

HcRI ^ <TT3^r«I | 

sft^ nq $?*«' q qsnqnnfn qreiqq fcwnfaw ii 
qsg fl %% an wsnmq ’an! qqt qisrant f% nrein i 
msqttnq q ^qrtnifaqfa W q q^:« 
nwf«ifiintsrant f% 1* ftsRnnf mipfanTfaqnnm i 
vin^T^q'jqiti^niHSifnsql nmnrj’s^n ii 
fssiTqqnrsPanntq^tsiun qqftqq qrtrfn wl: i 

^ cfsffagHT ^ H 

*3? ^*51 9TT^3IV^^? 1VH* I 

>>. 

fd:3Tfaifac!: II 

=3 ^ *1 <* I 

5T ^ II 
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* 


Vamadeva is a Vedie sage. To him are ascribed many 
hymns. He is said to have come in this world with the" 
speed of a hawk through his mother’s side and not per 
via naturales, as did Buddha in his birth. In times of 
extreme distress he cooked entrails of a dog for his food 
in order to save his life. 

In the Gada Nigraha, a formula for a pill is ascribed 
to Vamadeva for the cure of Prameba : 


fa^sr i 

^ from ii 

trgfHsj? <fiTO3* , ?5 , nftpn i 


<5n5n*t?®[ ii 


q«n 'snflwi. >ya\ 

G, N., Vol. I, p. 2-37. 
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He is said to have composed the Sanatkumar a Sarhhita 
of the Paiicaratragama. 

MSS. G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII No. 13102. 
this is stated to form the 94th Adhyaya of the Sauat- 
kumarasaihhita of the Paiicaratragama and deals with 
treatment of eye-diseases. It is said to have been 
originally revealed by Sanatkumara to Narada. The 
kind of treatment explained herein is said to have met 
with success in the ease of Brhadratha, son of Paribhadra, 
king of Kasi (vide R. No. 1327a). 

Beginning: 

PraP . . faspfrtif i 

gPfPgf fafpsraPraiftran i 
*n^: uPousto ii 

qtfiisjf gSeWpraTC? i 

PiPrai; ^<n; ii 
snfa sjf% erclw i 
gPmfaiitofffoitpRi ii 

v<3 *mc? ^4^ 5reraKi u< ai < gqra i 
psraigsi qitramn ii 

*rrcs:— 

w snsi pi ertt n* arai i 

eras’ ^PjPpwPi vjqi^sfffsi^ a 
^ffrara:— 

^ • 

wsftgm gti sm^ ^iPrau: i 

qiftw^ sfd igneT. eTCi gft gf gq; || 

* * * 







SANATKUMAR 
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w wire?: i 

anf5wt<%5T to' 3 ft % ii 
ipi^ i 

T3%' 1 stifetfi^' ^ ?rat vnff ^fhraity it 

Colophon: 

gfe gi^cm ^^R^ifecira f snfatra *re?re*im*nn • 

••• «tw ^g*r 'ii 

End: 

farna wfnt^st wt i 

»ra?n?Tf^f^TO: n 

^«n#)fq «re: siiw i 

tfir *jisrafl‘ tfr# ^^wfa^siOaw)* n 
giai ftigsr. qi3ift apn: i 



i 


1 *ng^^ ?fh qi3i*rc*l 
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KAMA DEVA 

Kama is the god of desire, and as such he is said in the 
Rgveda to be the cause of creation. The Atharvaveda 
magnified Kama as the supreme God, and there he is 
identified with Agni. In the Greek mythology Eros, 
the god of love, is similarly described in the creation of the 
universe. He is the son of Dbarma (Justice) and SraddhB 
(Faith) (Taitt. Br.), or of LaksmI (Fortune) (HarivamSa). 
He is also said to have sprung from the heart of Brahma 
or from water (irSja). He is also styled ‘ self-existent/ 
or ‘ un-bom/ 

Rati or Reva, the daughter of Daksa, is his wife. She 
is the Venus of the Hindoos. KSma inspired Siva with 
amour for Pgrvatl and was reduced to ashes by the god’s 
angry eye on his forehead. He was born again as 
Pradyumna, son of Krsna and Rukmini. His son is 
Aniruddha and his daughter, Tp?5. After the death of her 
husband, Rati lived in the house of Sambara daitya as 
Mayavatl, 

He is handsome in appoaranee, and rides on a parrot. 
His bow is of sugarcane, bowstring of bees, and the arrow- 
tips flowery. His banner displays a Makara or a fish. 

Formula: The following formulae are ascribed to 
Kamadeva : 

1. MethI Modaka ... KSmadeva ... A.R. ... p. 53 

2. Kamadeva Ghrfca ... » ••• „ ... p. 1*0 
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fqqrz gqrqfaqrqq qiqqrq i 
qijqnq' tffarf w*t gqiqt t*ra’ fa?g ii 
qtftqfiqq' qq q%-n q qrq' qqr i 
qigtqrtq qqqq qqiq^q qqqg h 
mqqq <nfq qqfqqiqfq g tfaqn i 
qqqjj « 1 gqr; grw g^rgq giq q n 
qftq qgqi fqrfqg jgifqfqqq' qfg i 
qfira ^qt qfa qit q^faqg 11 
qgq^qrft'a q qq? i 

nt^g fqqfq ffqt ^groq gqnqfta« 
<tref)n' qqi qfw' qq?m qrwqrg i 
qrqr q qfqgt gift qggt graqNrrqqt 11 
sfinraiqqqq qiftqiqq gaq: i 
qifqq qrwttq q^ftqtgqnatfqr: i 


2. Kamadeva Ghrta, 


qnqfqia: i 


qqqqiq^rqq gqi’ qt«Tq? q i 
qgiqft fqgift q snqq<5f qsn gm h 
qqanw q XRnfq qqlH gqqqT i ' 
qn^ftqjq^gq qM^T cfqqq II 


qqq s gsrorq wiqiqgsfasqra: q^g i 
qgqfqrq^qsg qnqmqgKtg ii 
qfNnquqf •§ Pqq’lRwiq^qg i 
qRT^ qiqyq^ qiwgigs^' qqi 11 















gg grc^ i 
^g g^si 'wht ww' figr^g u 


^fira' ^?r^g' ^wrat ^tcrotPirag. i 
?'ffa3i' gqi sifa‘ *Hiwg' mggg n 
gw^?' *na; 5 g i 

qcrgrat wturar » 

?gt , iii^q 1*1404i*ii <j“MN gf%*ng 1 

3 *' gggrc’ W Tgmg‘1 

’Sfa^siwc’irag ^Tg:*nu' ftglrgg n 
wtgfi? W 3 gK*i 1 

^fwt? i^sm: gsffffi? ggrt 11 
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PULASTYA. 


Pulastya is one of the mental sons of Brahma. ' It is 
said that he was born from the ears of the creator. He is 
one of the Saptarsi or seven sages. Ke used to practise * 
austerities near the hermitage of the great Muni Trnavindu, 
by the side of mount Sumeru. The Apsaras and the 
daughters of sages used to dance and play music there. 
This annoyed Pulastya. He cursed that any girl, whom 
he would see, would be pregnant. Havirbhu, the daughter,, 
of Rsi Karddama, or of sage Trnavindu by another account, 
thus became pragnans. He married her afterwards 
and had as his son ViSrava. ViSrava is the father of 
Kuvera and Havana, and is the progenitor of the Raksasas, 
Agastya also is, according to Bhagavat, a son of Pulastya. 
He received the Visnu Purana from Brahma and taught it 
to Maitreya. Para§ara, son of Saktri by Adrsyanti, learned 
it from him and made it known to the world. 

Pulastya was present in the conclave of sages who. 
desired to learn Ayurveda (C.S., I.I.). But no work of his 
is known to us. 
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JAMADAGNI. 

Jamadagni, the son of Kelka and Satyavatl, was a sage 
of the Bhrgu race. He had five sons, Parasurama was the 
youngest. He was a warrior Brahmin, and married Renuka. 
One day she went out to bathe and saw a loving pair, 
Chitraratha and his wife, sporting in water. She came home 
but not in her former purity of mind. The sage cursed 
her and asked his sons to kdl her. His four sons refused 
and were cursed to be idiots. Parasurama consented and 
struck off his mothers head with his axe. The sage was 
appeased, Parasurama was asked to pray for a boon, 
and he prayed for the restoration of his mother’s life and 
the intelligence of his brothers. The sage granted his 
prayer. 

The Haihaya king, Kartavina once came to the 
hermitage of the sage. He was entertained but forcibly 
took away Surabhi, the cow of plenty, which belonged to 
his host. Parasurama came home, followed the king 
and killed him in battle. The sons of Kartavlrya killed 
the sage in revenge, Parasurama was absent then. He 
came back and swore to clear the earth of the Ksatriya race. 
And he defeated and extirpated them twenty-one times. 

Jamadagni is mentioned in Caraka Samhita I. I, to 
have been one of the sages who learned the science of 
medicine. He is said to have dug up a remedy to promote 
the growth of his daughter’s hair. It caused her hairs to 
grow as luxuriously as to require one's outstretched hands 
to measure their length (Av. vii IS?). 
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Gotama is one of the sages mentioned in Caraka 
Samhita I.i who learned the science of medicine from 
Atreya. In the C.S., YI.i he appears to be one of the, 
sages who approached Indra to learn Rasayana known as 
the Aindriya Rasayana. Their names are Bhrgu, Arigira, 
Atri, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Pulastya, Vamadeva, 
Asita and Gotama. Indra taught them the Ayurveda and 
especially the Rasayana. 

*r?fo: ii * * * 

C. S., Vi. I, p. 323. 

The seduction of his wife Ahalya by Indra ‘ has been 
explained mythologically as signifying the carrying away 
of night by the morning sun.’ 

Gotama or Gautama, the father of Satananda, is the 
reputed founder of the Nyaya School of Philosophy. He 
is also the author of a Law-book which has been edited 
by Stenzler. 

He is quoted in the Vyakhya Madhu Kosa, Arsa 
Nidana, p. 64. 
ws’rhw:— 

vn ^ ^ .1 

5 hi 5T*arfnsra-Bftra: i 

wrw; ?nht: i 

a gfas ii 
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GOTAMA 




Some authors write his name as Asita Gotama but 
Asita and Gotama are separately and jointly quoted in 
the Caraka Sainhita. I. x. 
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GARGA AND GlRGYA. 

Gargya is the name of an ancient sage, mentioned 
in the C.S.,I.i along with others who learned the science 
of medicine from A trey a, He is the son of Garga. 
There were many Gargas ; and we are not sure of his 
identity with another Garga, one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. The latter was “a son of Vitatha.” A 
grammarian Garga is mentioned by Pgnini. The Visnu 
Purana says : “ From Garga sprang Sina (or Slni); from 
them were descended the Gargyas and ^ainyas, Brahmans 
of Ksatriya race.” The statement of the Bhagavata is, 

“ From Gargya sprang Sina, from them Gargya, who 
from a Ksatriya became a Brahmin.” He became the 
preceptor of the Yadavas. His son was Gargya, and 
Garga, his daughter. 

Garga as a medical author is quoted in the Prayoga- 
ratnakara by Kavikanthahara. 

Garga describes the anomalies of normal pregnancy 
thus : 

»ifi i 

qwq i w qt *rreh ••tiwwlti nsrrasn i 
firamirewre prowinn n 

ffaurr sfcn fare; « 

qjre; qfcpnlre ^ <n; i 

ft*n»t «ret fuel f era* ^ 11 

Matsya Purana, Cb. *09. 
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1. Garga Sam hits : The book is not available now. 
But there is a book called Jvarasanti on the cure of Fever 
according to Garga Samhita. 

MSS. L. 4086, 4.115. 


2. Vrddha Garglya Jyotihsastra. This work on 
Astronomy by the ancient sage Garga is referred to in 
Bhandarkar’s Report of a Second Tour (1904-6) in search 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Kajputana and Central India, 
p. 46. 
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VYASA. 

Vyasa is the son of sage Parasdra and Satyavatl,"an 
unmarried iSudra girl. So he is known as Parasara, 
Satyavata and Kanina. As he was born in in island in the 
Jamuna, lie is; styled Dvaipayana, and from his black 
complexion, K r sua. Satvavatl married king Santana 
afterwards and became the mother of two sons, Citrahgada 
and Yicitra-virya. The former died in battle, and the 
latter married Ambika and Ambalika,. the daughters of 
KsSiraja, and died untimely without any child. Vyasa 
performed severe austerities. According to law and 
the special request of his mother, Vyasa had two sons by 
the widows,—by Ambika, Dhrtarastra, and by Ambalika, 
Pandu, whose sons are known as the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas respectively. He had another son, Vidura, by 
the’ maid-servant of Ambalika. He married Arum and 

had a son, the famous Sukadeva. 

According to the Puranas, Vyasa (lit., an arranger) 
incarnated himself to arrange the Vedas in different ages. 
He is thus known as Veda Vyasa or arranger of the four 
Vedas. He is also said to be the compiler of the gieat 

epic, the Mahabharata, and the arranger of the eighteen 
Puranas: viz., Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Bhagavat, Narada, 
Markandeya, Agni, Bhavisya, Brahma-vaivarta, Linga, 
Varaha, Skanda, Vamana, Kurmma, Matsya, Garuda and 
Brahmanda. He is a Vedantakrt, the founder of a school 
of the Vedanta. Veda-vyasa was the same person as 
Vadarayana, the celebrated author of the Brahma-sutra. 
Vyasa is also the author of Mimamsa. 

As GaneSa consented to be the writer of the Slokas of 
the Mahabharata on condition that his pen must continue 



to write without an}' interruption, Vyasa is said to have 
composed intentionally many obscure couplets as it 


was settled beforehand that the writer must understand 
the import of each sloka before writing it. Afterwards 
ho prayed to God to be forgiven for sins committed by 
him; (1) for assigning shape to the formless God, (2) for 
describing qualities of the indescribable and (3) for 
locating the omnipresent in sacred places. 

oprftaj! u 

There were many Vyasas in ancient times. No less than 
eighteen sages became Vyasas during the Dvapara Yuga : 
(1) Svayambhuba, (2) Prajapati, (3) Usana, (4) Vrhaspati, 
(5) Savita, (6) Mrtyu, (7) Indra, (8) Vasistha, (9) Sarasvata, 
(10) Tridhama, (11) Trivrso, (12) Bharadvaja, (13) Anta- 
riksa, (14) DharmmI, (15) Trayyaruna, (16) Dhananjaya, 
(17) Krtanjaya, (18) Rnajyo. There were other sages 
who received the surname c Vyasa/ and even in modern 
times we find some learned Brahmins styled as Vyasa. 
This fact would explain how the authorship of all the books 
was ascribed to Veda vyasa; probably these works were com¬ 
posed by different sages in different times,. 

Vyasa as a medical author is quoted in Sarvangd 
Sundarl: 

m nmy s: 11 

Sarvanga Sundarl, I. x i v . 
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it finds a place in its Ganapatba. Panini, however, refers to 
Bhiksu-Sutra of Parasarya. Vadarayana is mentioned in the 
Bhagavata, Sandllya Sutra and in the Caraka Sariihita 
(Sutra Sthana) as the source of divine knowledge. Caraka 
refers to the doctrines of the Advaita school of the 
Vedanta. There were other teachers^ of Vedanta and 
Caraka refers to three of them, viz., Atre^a, Asvarthya 
and Vadarayana. The Buddhistic work Brahma-jala- 
sutta presupposes the Brahma-Sutra. Thus we find that 
Vyaea flourished long before Buddha. 




PARlKSI. 


He is the son of the sage Parlksi and was called 
Maudgalya; and so he is referred to as Parlksi Maudgalya. 
In a discussion as to the origin of disease, a question raised 
by the royal sage Vamaka (C. S., I, xxv), he says “ Both 
the body and the disease owe their origin to the soul.” 

1% w. u 

•T ^ SfpJnSenfr I 

^nt^.Tsral: u 

He is again referred to in the Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi as 
holding with the other sages a discourse on Taste and Food. 
There he is styled as iffasr or the Full-eyed Maudgalya. 
He says: tsi '3'iwita; 

I “ There are three kinds of Tastes: Chedanlya 
(corrective, i.e .,corrects the faults of the body), upasamanlya 
(calmative, i.e., pacifies the faults without correcting 
them) and sadhSrana or the ordinary taste. 
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Formula attributed to VySsa: 

1. GaDdlrasava—G. N., Vol. I, p. 194. 

1. Gandlrasava. 
juskreq: i 

sncrert g qqfH n 

mm: qtfgti ssn ggj q^Ra q3g i 

qarqr q^fa'afga. i 
wsffiqnsfbggq faw qqta a ii 
WWwig ^qrqqg i 

qrat q^sn Marewi ii 

qqr qgqqng *Tnn^ltawraqRaq N i 
q%ft?t»iritfq?fq. || 

qftqgw^ g gwat gaf Mg i 
?mi g aftfag^ifq, w w§ fraiq^g ii 
#1 *re *m qRdftaggrci i 

Si 

W uqat fafFT^t n?qt aftqqj a ii 
qcrat: g^qqiifq nfgqTqT&nstg i 
aa *if|q*wi qMg ii 

a- s» 1 

agar. saiftra fg*nq$g i 
qq *ra%w: qut q*n«nfqqaRa*T.. n 
*gq aiTCcf: qfK^tfgg; i 

qq sjtqig. qffcfq gars? a n 
fafafreift qaffq ftironfo uwi, i 
wrg qRffprrq qf^fMtq^q a ii 
qaffa Jiqmw' q? g<t*gtat gfq a i 
fqqaaqcarota fqft^N qiasitfqqq j 
■qfte: swarare gfq *ia wgng it 
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There is a difference of opinion as regards the identity 
of \adarayana and Vedavyasa, but there exist proofs, both 
external and internal, that the names refer to the same 
person and that Brahma-Sutra of Vadarayana must have 
been composed before the age of Panini who, according to 
Goldstucker, flourished about six centuries B.C., if not 
earlier. Windiidiman doubted this identity as Sankara- 
carya in his commentary mentions Vadarayana but never 
the name of Vyasa as the author of the Sutra. The 
glossators of Sankara Bhasya,—Govindananda, Vacaspati 
Misra and Ananda Giri—have ascribed the author¬ 
ship to Vyasa. Ramanuja, Madhava, Vallabha, !§rinibasa 
and Valadeba have similarly expressed their opinion. The 
Skanda Purana and the Bhagavat also identify the two 
authors. Hemeandra, the lexicographer, in his Abhidhana 
Cintamani gives Mathara, Dvaipayana, Parasarya, Kanina 
Vadarayana as synonyms. 

His date : In the Mababharata, which in its old 
recension Bharata dates back to 8000 B.C., it is said that 
he had five disciples, viz., Vaisampayana, Paila, Sumantu, 
Jaimini and Sukadeva. The first four names occur in 
the Grhya Sutras (Sankhyayana and Asvalayana), the first 
two nanaes in Panini (ii, 4, 5, 9 ; iv, 8, 104) and the first 
name,in Taitt. Aranyaka, Vyasa and Jaimini quote each 
other in their works—the two Mimamsas, as teacher and 
disciple, as noticed by the commentator £avara Svamin 
(I, i, 5), and also by Govindananda and Ananda Giri, the 
tikakars of Sankara Bhasya. He used to live with his dis¬ 
ciples at his Himalayan retreat, the Vadarl or Nara- 
Narayana Sthana of the Mahabharata, and possibly he 
derived his name Vadarayana from Vadarl the locality of 
his residence. According to Skanda Purana, he was a 
resident of Vadarikaranya (Brahma Khanda, Cb. 31, £loka 
93) e The term Vadarayana does not occur in Panini but 
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' CHAPTER XI 

DHANVANTARI 

Dhanvantari is the name of the physician of the gods 
in heaven. He appeared in this world as Divodasa, king 
of K§sl, surnamed Dhanvantari. In Susruta Samhitaheis 
referred to as the teacher of Salya Tantra or Major Surgery 
and he imparted this knowledge to Sugruta, the representa¬ 
tive of an assembly of Rsis or sages. He said : “ It was 

I who cured the diseases of the gods and prevented their 
deaths and decrepitude. I have now come to this world 
to teach $alya Tantra and the other divisions of the 
Ayurveda in detail.” 

*P3nir*?i<iwl<T niHtfa >rt ^ n 

He taught the science of 3alya or Major Surgery to 
Aupadbenava, Vaitarana, Auiabhra, Pauskalavata, 
Karblrya, Gopura-Raksita, SuSruta and others in his 
Himalayan retreat- In S. S., I. x the origin of medical 
science is thus described 

Once upon a time Aupadbenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra 
Pauskalavata, Gopura-Raksita, Sudruta and other sages 
approached Lord Divodasa, the king of Benares, sur¬ 
named Dhanvantari, as he sat amidst the sages in his 
retreat, and said “ O Lord ! Diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily, mental, sudden and natural calamities. We 
are very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act 
when afflicted by these diseases, as if quite helpless; they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish to 
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learn A) urveda from you to cure diseases of these pleasure¬ 
seeking men, to protect our own bodies, and for the 
general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in 
this and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied : “It is pleasure to meet 
you here, O my dear students ! you are well-versed in 
many sciences and so are tit subjects to impart the know¬ 
ledge of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda 
divided into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture on ? 
And to whom? ” The sages replied : “O Lord, please 
teach us the Salya Tantra or the Science and Art of 
Surgery with notes/’ He said : “ Be it so/’ They further 

said: “ O Lord, we are of the same opinion, and so 
representing us, J§usruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear your words attentively.” He 
said : Be' it so.” 

<r My dear Susruta, Ayurveda is necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. 

By this science we can prolong or know Ayu or Life. 

I will teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 

In the days of yore, the separated head of Daksa was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we cau gain our objects soon, and it treats of the practi¬ 
cal uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. 

By its practice we may acquire fame and piety here, and 
secure heaven after death. First of all Bramha narrated 
this Veda; Daksa learned it from him. The A§vin twins 
were taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, 
from whom I learned it. Now I will for the good of all 
men lecture on this science for those who want to learn it.” 
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Here we find that Divodasa was either the grandson 


or great-grandeon of Dhanvantari. Again Kadiraja appears 

to be the grandfather of Dhanvantari. It is difficult to 

say whether Kasiraja means king of Kasi or is the name 

of a kincp. “ The work called Navanitaka (in the Bower 
& 

MS.).professes to be by Susruta, to whom it was declared 
by the Muni Kasiraja. The latter is clearly a proper 


name, not a title f a king of Kasi’. ” (Hoernle.) 


Ao’ain it is difficult to say whether Dhanvantari the 


progenitor of the present race of Vaidyas was identically 
the same Dhanvantari (vho propounded the science of life in 
this world. In the Skanda,Gadura and Markandeya Pma- 
nas, it is stated that Dhanvantari flourished in the Treta 


Yuga. His birth is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time the sage Galava became greatly 
fatigued in search of Kusa grass, etc., in a forest. He was 
very thirsty, but finding no water, he came out of the 
forest. He met a young maiden going home with a pail 
full of water on her waist. He said : “ O maiden ! I am 
very thirsty; kindly save my life by giving me water 
to drink.” She presented the pail to the sage. He bathed 
and quenched his thirst to his satisfaction. He was highly 
pleased and uttered this benediction : “ May you be the 
mother of a worthy son.” She blushed and informed him 
that she was still unmarried, and that she was Vai&ya by 
caste and Vlrbhadri by name. The sage then ordered her 
to follow him to the society of the Munis (hermits) who 
said “ Be it so, and let Dhanvantari be born of this girl.” 
So they prepared an effigy of ku&a, threw it on her lap, 
animated it with life by chanting Vedic mantras ; and the 
boy in beauty and splendour proved an ornament to sweet 
VTrbhadrS. The boy was called Vaidya because he was born 
by the Veda mantras and became the famous Ambastha, 
from the circumstance of his lying in his mother’s lap. 
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gfafa* aaia i 

'WiM iwur aw^si: aid' gn 1 
qaa^srat fa^*aaa ang^t n 

aaa aara I 

at *1§bl qqi qiat a^ftfaisag l 
a^fa'afaat aw anagam)aag n 
aww agaganifgaianagta a: 1 
aatfaftaawia sanga: araax: n 
qaaja afiaffi qraiitait gga a: i 

5T«I^li q<r' alwl q^aff fMcWf'ct n 
at in wfaatsal aait gfagsq: 1 

f cS 5151 ft? ffT’DTqt IWaj 3 II 
a a: ai afaia' »jflt faawifaagTWl i 
aiaraaji^qkta anai ata a^a aa i 
Stall nfa t IW s' atgiaat aa II 
aa: n’tsiaat aian a a qifcwtsaaa i 
aalgfaaran an si fat aw t ag u 
aara ga^a«n asHawira? faat i 
akanfanara anatfs sfagia: n 
aat fafasa a gfagiwma law? i 
sjskffwaat akar gaiswagagi ii 
awagt aiifsa araa: i 
a? aia a% aaaaftaa aaarai u 
ts?reiT a'kanat gamkafanfa i 
nwRtsft gag: lagafkaiT aa: h 
m\ art® ggararn aagwWa^grS i 
arnfaiwareraai: Hiaanafga» 
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In the Susruta Samhifca, Dhanvantari, Divodasa and 
Kasiraja are the different names of the same individual. 
But in the Visnu Purana and Harivamsa we find that 
the names belonged to two different kings :— 


Visnu Purana (IV. viii), 

PururavS 

Ayu + Bahu’s daughter 


Nahusa K§atravr^ ha Rambha Raji 

j (childless) (500 sons) 


Anena. 


Ka§a 


Kaairaja 


Lasa Grtsamad 

(Originator of caste) 


i 


DTrghatama 

Dhanvantari 

I . 

Ketam&na 

i 

Divodasa 

Pratardana (Satrajit, KuvalayaSva or Vatsya). 

Alarka 

! 

Sannati 

i , 

Sunifcha 


1 / 

Suketu 

Dharmaketu 

Satyaketu 
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Harivamsa (Ch. XXIX). 

Anena 

i 

Pratikgatra 

! 

Sanjaya 

I 

Bijaya 

Kj^ti 

i 

Haryasvan 

i 

Sahadeva 

i 

Nadln 

i 

Jay at sen a 

j 

Samkfti 

I 

K?atradharma 

i 

Sunohotra 


Ka« 

Sal 

1 

Grtsamada 


1 

Ar§ni Sena 

i 

j 

Sunaka 


1 

Kfi&ya 

£aunaka 


1 

(Brahmin, K§atrya, Yai§ya 

i 

1 

and Sudra sons) 


Kfisyapa DirghatapS 


Dhanva 

i 

Dhanvantari (disciple of BharadvSja) 
Ketdm&na 

i 

BMmrafch 

i 

Divodasa 



Prafcardana 
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tfNwifil?* *TW i 
^fwfaiNScT g^5i: 

^ tw; ot «iw: 11 

c}3J *dc?tS^ ^•T 5 ^ 

%cMcTtw^ «fir flfas: i 

<wg»i ot: w *preit trofirar: 

W«MK*lP 5 *t^l I 


In the Skanda Purana, a similar story is narrated. 
Here the father of the girl Virbhadra is said to have offered 
the maid to the sage Galava for marriage. Galava declined 
the offer but fulfilled his benediction by giving her a 
son, Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician. 

Thus we find that the origin of Dhanvantari is a# 
mystery,—and this story got currency by the description 
of supernatural incidents about his birth, so that he might 
be respected as a god. i “ The 

medicines are like sacred water of Ganges and the doctor 
is like God himself.” The truth appears to be that the girl 
was married to Galava with the consent of the sages and 
she gave birth to Dhanvantari in due time. The boy was 
taught Ayurveda by Bharadvaja and others. That the 
progenitor of Vaidyas was born of a Vaisya mother and 
Brahman father can be proved by the following passages 
from the Law books and the Puranas : 


\ 

Brahma Vaivavta Puran;i, Brahma Khanda, Ch, X. 

Vrhat Dharma Parana, Litara Khanda, Cli. XIII. 
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The renowned Dhanvantari is said to 


have 


ft i, 

married the 


three daughters of Asvini Kumara : Sidhavidya, S&dhya- 
vidya and Kastasadhyavidya. He became the father of 
fourteen sons, Sena, Dasa, Gupta, Datta, etc. He learned 
the Ayurveda well but became indifferent to worldly pros¬ 
perity. So he was made king of Benares by Bharadvaja, 
Galava and other sages at the request of Brahma. He 
taught Susruta and other disciples, viz,, Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra and others. 

Now we have here two stories of the birth of Dhanvan¬ 
tari. According to the Puranas, he was a Ksatriya king 
of Benares. He taught Ayurveda to Susruta. In the 
second version, he was the son of a Brahmana father and 
Vaisya mother; and he was afterwards made a king of 
Benares. In Susruta Samhita there is internal evidence in 
support of the latter view. He has been styled 

(S.S., II. ix.), and this remark could not apply to a 
Ksatriya king, the son of a reigning family. It has also 
been objected that SuSruta the son of the royal sage ViSva- 
mitra by a vaisya mother could not possibly offer a saluta¬ 
tion to a Ksatriya king but could do so to Dhanvantari 
the son of Galava, a Brahmana. 

Another version of the birth of Dhanvantari is that 
he rose from the ocean when it was churned by Devasand 
Asuras for Amrta or nectar. 


[See Visnu Purana, William’s translation quoted in Dowson’s Mytho¬ 
logy, p. 13.] 

“ Then, seated on a lotus, 
Beauty's bight goddess, peerless Sri, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, 

Came forth Dhanwantari, the gods’ physician. 

High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 
Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demons, 
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Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beve’ >.ge, 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

Wiiereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength, re newel, 
Quaffing the draught, .struck down their foes, who fell • 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ! ” 


*irwwt# wnn i 

gri snttsNffta: n 

*W-cT*l-fastKT. i 

sifTtSTO || 

Bramha Vaivarta Purina, III. li. 

Again it has been argued that perhaps there were two 
men called Dbanvantari,—one is the K|atriya king of 
Benares, and the second is the progenitor of the Vajdya , 
caste; and that both of them were medical men who 
propagated the science to the public. Bhavamisra held the 
view that the teacher of S usruta was Dhanvantari, thf\ 
Ksatriya prince born in the family of Vihu. 

snftsi aigal i£Cl i , ' . 

ansatsTar ar?5$*afa i. 


dijwaa <a.rai faftare *fa f%nt i 


ara<ta fatfffrsqsun: i 

aa a amt a 11 

Bhiva PrakiSa, I. i. ■ y - 

faanwal sfa#a ga s^pwmata v i 

* * - * 


aa ami aiya: i 

a ff snwgaTsfast « 

Ibid. 
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^ T <3 e theory of two Dhanvantaris no doubt reconciles both 

the versions but there is no evidence for believing that there 
were two such men. Both in Susruta Samhita and Puranas, 
mention is made of a single Dhanvantari, the heavenly 
physician ; as for example we find in Susruta Samhita: 


*SL 


S. S., II. i. 

ii 

S. &., V. viii. 

| 

S. S.,VI. xxxix. 


Duciples of Dhanvantari % —He is said to have initiated 
and taught one hundred disciples in the science of medicine. 
In Susruta Samhita, I. i, we find the names of Aupa- 
dhenava, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata, K.arablrya, Gopura 
Raksita (some commentators think Gopura and Raksita 
to be two persons), Vaitarana, SuSruta and others. By 
“ others }> are meant such persons as Bhoja, Nimi, Kanka- 
yana, GSrgya and Galava. So we get names of twelve 
students. 

^!ra*r. i wftr i 

ifa i st^si ftroi: nr?: «? i 

Dallvanficffrya I. i. 

In the Bower MS., Muni KaSirSja appears as the 
teacher of Susruta. Dhanvantari is again referred to there 
as teaching KeSava (or Vispu) the doctrine of Plumbago 
plant (Bower MS., Ch. XIII, p ] 69). 
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7. 
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Formulas attributed to Dhanvantari:— 


Name. 

Author. 

Book. 

Dhanvantara Ghrta Dhanvantari 

V. M., 

or Clarified Butter. 


£ata§lokl 



Bower MS, 

PaSupatarasa 

yy . 

R. S'. S. 

Mrtunjaya Lauha 

yy 

yy 

Varisosanarasa 

)> 

yy 

Rasa Rajendra 

y> 

yy 

Vrhat Purna Candra 1 

Kasinatha 


Rasa J 



Pittantaka rasa 

Kasiraja 

yy 

Rasabhra Guggula Dhanvantari 

A. R. 

Asvagandhadya Taila 

9J 

G. N., I. 

Saptavimsati Guggula 

\ „ 


Vatika 

J ” 

9) 

Dvatriihsaka „ 

yy 

7) 


1. Dhanantara Ghrta. 

^rvprnfifaif^r' ^ II 
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DHANVANT’AItl 
flfV: *j5q?t?rfqqwjiq i 

RlHpUiqfvTaiWW#t II 

’SUW - sflqnsntfe jjitsfl Iwfq'sifci I 

fRH *ff S|5)?{ II 
=q qg WTf{ afqflt fqqn| 

H«lfcrc«!fs?qut 3'fqj ^HTunw: i 

0 ^ t 

qtl^ ^TOcFTTiq nib: (mifwgfwcm | 

wqg^Tsf: ma/.m fofogfuup n 

The Dhanvantara Clarified Butter . 1 

(232-240) Take eight handfuls of Dantl {Baliospermum 
Montanum ]) and plumbago-root, twenty choice chebulic 
myrobalans, six pala of deodar, (233) also six pala each of 
the larger and smaller kinds of Kadamba {Anthocepha/us 
Ladamba), Varana (6 rateeava religiosa ), Hajavriksha 
{Euphorbia nerifolia), Punarnava {Boerhaauia dijjma) and 
rind of Chirivila ( Pongamia glabra), (234) and add one 
adbaka each of the two Pancha-mula (or ‘ sets of five 
drugs’). Then boil the whole in one drona of tank-water 
over a gentle fire, (235) till it is reduced to one-fourth 
of the original quantity. Now', boil this decoction once 
more in one adbaka of clarified butter, throwing in also 
pastes of one Karsha each of the following drugs : (236) 
long pepper, root of long pepper, Chavya {Piper Chaba), 
black pepper and the five salts. (237) This preparation of 
clarified butter called the Dhanvantara (or ‘ Composed 
by Dhanvantari ’) is a remedy for all diseases. It cures 
the five kinds of abdominal tumours, the eight hinds of 
enlargements of the abdomen, (238) swellings, consumption, 
piles, and the twenty-one kinds of morbid secretion of 
urine. It also relieves chronic diarrhoea and dyspepsia, 

1 Bower Manuscript, Hoernle's Edition, pp, J01-2. 
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and cures tbe many kinds of skin-diseases. (239) It coun¬ 
teracts the venom of snakes and mice^also every sort of 
artificial poison. Taken with any meal it is an unfailing 
agent for increasing the bulk of one’s body. (240) This 
clarified butter, composed by Dhanvantari, is most excellent 
and highly esteemed by Brahman. Whoever makes suitable 
use of it will attain the highest prosperity. 

2. Pasupata Rasa. 

ftwra* favirt fownw I 
fafa: Pra i 

cfrZrTO* fiww n^ mw' i 

s» ' 

giltfHw 7W i 

fjejry' 1 

< nqwwfa<fl 5re * 1 * qmfiFwn; i 

qsrqV' *RT I 

H)3MW II 

wjq<ft *ith ^r. iwiwnw.' 

^tqsj; '53: ^3Tl ffa I 

wraijjflWliiii ^wo*w*ns*i; i 

*jNFf w: i- 

q*IT Tfa ^ (W fwan I . ^ • 

STTfRliT fat^lTS l ' 

JIcf'^WPiraliiJT fqmtJT l 

af^qn?i i 

*m: qwt *nf? w. h 
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BHANVANTARl 
8. Mrtyunjaya Lauha. 

i 

jw smfeim' w' i 
jpranfiHni' gfte' i 

ft^rc’ Pr?' vw* i 

^mmii cira^flfa^n % Prangs i 
ggjSfl'i' i 

wPi **rowrf»r ^fijsn fwratn i 

Os 

gn?qf^r%^ aps^n: ^ i 

stw*t: i ?swfei sfeqn *mrcm: i 

*< 3 <W fl^raai 511 1 

W^f? RldWW «srctiTfgW9f I 
ft?!* g^gu'^ fw^T 1 
Pwsi ^Ph 1 

ftansffaiPwsng ^5rTft@tT gxi 1 

#=;' fof%<j mi 11 


( si. 


4, Varifiosana Rasa. 
?TftsflWOT:i 

^gfa'sjfcwm: qjfami 7 ' 1 
^wwist^t: «!<?: awpref 1 
^gfufww* «TO t a gsr: 1 

?aa^f»i?»nJi' *i<idw *?3 tw ?id 1 
B«lt ’BJW’ 1 
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99* ffa* I 

C\ 

vnm *nf%qr^7 \ 

TO^m* mr‘ ^qn^fftrer’ ;pr: 1 

gcsicfrg tn? 1 

cTT^cra ftI^T 3^ : I 

^TcTsg' •Tcffi* I 

o* 

. 9fwtftfi99ilqi’ qrtarcT ?9999 i 
Wlfijai yfcfk+y *99 11 

m^n «avi m* *rc&i i 

m9qrf%3ft «fi3T S^ft* I 

929® ftt9TTO <?fctt ansjqit I 
fit fn^rt gstfinr' i 
9?tTl9’ qidtft ®hS-vflrT 999^1. I 
3qi<n^ ^ ^tsf*l 9iq?9nfte99 9 1 
^?9t faq^mKi 99999 : i 
mif^nPr 9m fm^g w: i 
Ttf%d9<«fa99: I 

qq fait 9tfT 9®9i. T^snfcjftw 1 

fqrq 999 99 «rai qffnt gqqqnn 1 

<fiwflfil99' fq’ 9f99I9 9fl9??t 1 

9frf9 99 ' f9* 99 mqfq 9T99: i 
9 fat 9 9^ 99 fr?wifti*fKifi 1 
ftfa qrert wfm®' i 

martf nfmsqgqrq^ fo$99: i 

3 ii 939 flflq' 1 

9f99fa9iT: 9tqt framrffiprtn: 1 
waft ^ 9 : 9m T9: «: i 

qwfffi qqra^t fsr:^.?' (wwt: ii 
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5. Rasa Rajendra. 


i 

^ ^ <iwirawn i 

«TT^T WW I 

aaf' iffirfaa aai <nK<tc{ I 

n?\mwR Was si faa ar i 
^nWamSSTaTOWWNfr^: I 
WtfbrfafrofaaretTOjtfaaren -i 
fasts?} awWt 'Ratftfatsm: i 

gsuna fa ^TOKfaga i 
^sraiftaaif »u faro atft sasas i 
asfaaKt aai STfw tai ^ si^an 
wtfa sffag# aifaasg aifaa' 
tsfa aaTasro: twfa <a ana: ■ 

<nags a «rwT afasfaa a aar 3^;: n 

6. Vrhat Puma Candra Rasa. 

SftRaW to: i 

ftaHi sisaw ’ware ftanfaas 1 
WHaiaai^ra' anfcra aartfaaf 1 
faafa TOa^a asww ftanfaar 1 
^aai atoaf^a aw att?JTO aasa' i 
sn?ft«iist : s ; sg , atan«r^ aftfa 1 
argV aftaTgar asa m' isra^w^i 
W ^srat farai aranrofanfafa 1 
mafasn aetata: fifasTa faa ■a 1 
<*TO?<?«ro?sj W faaffatfsd 1 
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f snftwfspiT i 
^anfaftmsns <hw)»n *re *nfon: i 

sraift *rara^t s?^t wrsft^i^ i 
*ra«re\f%frt ff% i 

■«n*ni<5f ’s^s^t faira^w • 

^fiWWraafPfa TTf’fff f^TSITBp? I 
vw^flfq ?*f i 

^urat tn*s§fftra ir^ ^wiftftra i 
»ITfl’. *WPG ft3H* ^ipff^jpu i 

IWI^®1 *Rt f*tfR‘. I 
3v*re «£i*rrere«faa: • 

OTT JBlPrf «wHS w 1 
f\nn 1 

^ft*nj»mi»iq8iFri y4«sWW tf'S’it 1 
■^Npn*wnnfii'»it ivmt wfaret 1 
. ^srasrefiTW #9 wi(WI*5 I 

^jwntsr f*reP»i ^wtrfsra 1 

Ml*lf ’tft?w , iref$ 1 

{jfRUJTJ^cRT: ^t 52 ?^ 1 

%^\ fe^tfi^i <«m»rar. ftyiiygftg- » 

7. Pittantaka Rasa. 

*it€t f« • 

^gssi ^fi trre’ «*?’ fafw 1 
fkpnwi ftrn€ftfk»nfWt 1 
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^T^qi^fq’rr^ qi*sgttfi i 


5 *tW snfaqifcra f%q^q fa»n*rc}?r i 
kw . fqwrraft^Fq qnafl?:i^»T *rTfqcr: u 

8. Raeabhra Guggulu. 

i 

3^???' ^T?' nc0*W | 

#5*1^3 ^ra' fWTSg* II v 

• ' Serial t^th# qistfaf; i 

3* fa i 

ux 

fafF' smigsra fasai ^ rt%f<im^ it 
q^qi ^ qn*3a i 

n^^fifamanj fasianengmaa: i> 
«R^fr jrfaa 5i§fi i 
TOSTO**' i? Ghfetamrif cfcji it 
«jt^' 5^'»i ^asfa i 

’tpfal a’s^trerre m*inw&,.fliFPltsv. n 

*N 

*n»R}aiw aura: u 
Fia^wfannpt M^-riftaia: gn n 

T«wg5pj%: «nnt qttWiis«attm: n 
9. ASvagandbSdy& Taila. 

tjsrrft awm a?i sa* 

ft?fa;qt q%snwewiratftcra i 

a*tan«i sfN i • 

qSfi'Bfflrafa q^cefi^it^wa aaiarqat 
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cm sjcfH'qt q «ira*nsr' «ro v i 
TPf^f q sfttqqf; tott frcm»T x u 
Trot gqrcqjf q TOtqf ®gTOq* N i 
»?%®T 5T«5 q<? 5TO?f $TSt qqR II 
TO?! q JRira q qqwit qggfTOTIT^ I 
qqafqqiq«tftiq>tq grqi jt«' faqiq^a n 

nftg^qftqiq q cicf: i 

Wt t|H ctqiS«I9F TOiqi«iftl Wtq% II 
m to ftqiciai' gqf froTO rc»g i 
Tstqjjqfarsft q fafflT q TOTSIf II 
qqiqift totss?ti 3 qjqwnfewfftq i 
ft3q‘ TSTO q ®gqqTOt TOT II 
jroi^Rjg »rl$g qqrg fqftqrg q i 
q?t q ft<ft spf TOT *TOcrsftfaj% II 

fife flttet to q i 

^I^qr TTOH t qr3 qq?*n tot: ii 
jjatTOcrfaqnq 3Rf^ tg from: i 
anqTOftft qwng qra^a tot fire® 11 
gq? qrir' ftar' TOroftqqt gm i 



10. Dhauvantari’s Guggulu Pills containing 
27 ingredients for Leprosy. 

qqqrffaT TOftufron gnj^gfe^i t 

fqqrafeqratl^ ft®T-' qajfqqqft i 
TOS«TT ftrq^g^ qifeqi gTOTO q 11 
g»ro' qNsi n® fqqr q TqfftTO i 
sftTOf ft® qq ®jqq ®fftftqqt 11 
TOTO Jcnft ?5qrftr qiTOT g* J j<3 gqq i 
qfeqr ®fqqi «iq gftqrt qroroq: n 
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^ifWicri «fhri s?rc ailwim.&TOtn 

WWW TOlfsf ?S! I 

gfqtn «t* 3 fe«Gi wrctt*: 11 

^fq^'T sft<? ^ flfacIlSW*! I 
snggqjfaqfrcg =q it 

g qrenft •** aftqi ^ nqtsrag i 

^ ^ ii 

qrauju’ sffcf gsJTMs^i’W *Hqr\ i 
f^fsretsnsjijng nftgsitg ^ fagugfa n 
ftfam *im«ns *sm*«F*w«i 

II. Guggula Pills eontainiug <32 ingredients 
for Amavata. 

ftfasi^T gnjf gfeqn l 

fH^t tjtgre ^ n 

g^‘ qfart f V fqsiisn T3Tit1?q»i i . 
qrftren sfaq? ’S'st sq^i ^ fn^wi n 
^ fas rntt fa«n ^ ffaifiwsft i 
wn^tt «*T»«faT g<ai' aai g J M?Pl h' 
am sn?t*tm g gftqit grrolf*r: i 
elf w^fasn g *twft gtfamig n 

’qiff' ggsAfa i 

*trt?' ^ cwt’JfG gtsifa g^snfa ^ n 
nvrff ^ ?g«<wq^rerfnq?ngqn*ii 
aftqt’ #f?wV ^?’ gnflgwrff cf«rt n 
gi*n ftfgifgn^ q ?ppif; qffam 


q^ftsctldw fgg^g; n 
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works :— 



In the Bramhavaivarta Parana, three medical treatises 
are ascribed to three authors : Dhanvantari, Divodasa and 
KaSiraja. This is in agreement with the genealogy given 
in the Visnu Purana, These books are, however, not extant. 


1. Cikitsa-Tattva-Vijnana—by Dhanvantari. 

2. Cikitsa-Darsana— by Divodasa. 

3. Cikitsa-Kaumudl— by Kasiraja. 

See Ward's Hindus , 2. 497 . 


To Ka§iraja is ascribed another work : 

4. Ajlrn&mrtamanjarl, i.e., Nectar of Indigestion by 
KaSiraja. 

5. Roga Nidana : Pathology of Diseases—by Dhan¬ 
vantari. 

6. Vaidya Cintamani : by Dhanvantari. It treats of 
nervous affections and derangements of the urinary 
system. 

7. Vidya Prakasa Cikits3 : by Dhanvantari, but it, is 
undoubtedly a modern work. 

MS.: L. 1446. A treatise on the treatment of 
diseases : 


Beginning : 

« srag vrai fsrfW: ^r. n 

End : 

• aftcrat fits i u 


Colophon : 

siftpwrfc fircfvn i 






DHANVANTARI 


Dhanvantari Nighantu : A Dictionary of Materia 
Medica. and Therapeutics,—by Dhanvantari. Dr. Mitra 
says: “It is a modern compilation ” in nine chapters 
(Vargas). This work has been printed in the Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series. , 




Beginning : 

^^3 ^ sssnfwnffij j 


ssrewnWrt (?) iraflfmn: n 

End : 

vj.q-eft P*i*ro?*’9fh£i«fira: 

Mss.: Bik. :• 1392. 

I.O. : 2736, 2737. 

Ox. Cat. : 451. 

GOML. : .13283—13294. 

9. Vaidyakabhaskarodaya: a treatise on medicine 
attributed to Dhanvantari. 

Reference : Bhandarkar’s second Report of Rajputana 
Mss'. P. 59. 

, 10. Cikitsasara Saihgraha : A Treatise on Pathology. 

The eight different ways of diagnosing diseases are 
explained in the beginning.' In the colophon the author 
is stated to be Dhanvantari; 

Mss. : GOML., 18187-18145. 

Beginning :— 
us© . 

faswfht it 

sjraft qfNffc I 

*n$lipi*19 f5)*l (^) 531*. II 
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■?riTf ^ig: ^f'Rt ^ <?wa 3?m u 

^ *11# i 

STTCt'nt ^ jut II 

End :— 

jth' w&i 3 ^5id^fl v ii 
sngm fis si sfta'Ts# wn’ jtw si situ% i 
snSm^S <roi h??i n 

flJH^ ^tqqcisi clcgV gfi^ W^n I 
crai^ra <i^Bi‘ w^g ii 



Colophon :— 

sfa ’tftfafsffoBisrc^'t g swftgiai HwftsrfsigisT inn nwfa-ns: i 

In the GOML. Mss., we find the following names cited 
as authorities: Dhanvantari, Judhisthira and his four 
brothers, Rama, Asvins, and in the Ms. No.^ 13145 : 
Rasarnava, Bahata, Parijata, Kaumudl, Nagarjuna, 
Kapala, Damodara, Rasa Prasidhasara, Pillata, Kalyana- 
bhesaja. Samgraha, Kapalamindunatha, Gunacintamani, 
Virbbadrlya, Vedadlpaka, Somnatha, Nandanatha, Cikit- 
sitam, Vaidyamuktavall, Kerufca Cakravarti, Somarajlya, 
Candrajuana, Caraka, and Nighantu. So the work is modern. 
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In the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, III, li, the following 
story is narrated about the dispute between Manasa, the 
goddess of the snakes, and the king Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician. Once upon a time, Dhanvantari, 
while going to Kailasa, accompanied by his thousand 
students, saw on his way the hideous snake Taksaka 
coming towards them in an angry mood. One of his 
disciples, proud of his attainment \in medical science, 
caught hold of the snake, took the jewel from the 
snake's head and threw it on the ground. Vasuki, the 
king of the snakes, was informed, and he sent a large 
number of poisonous snakes under the command of five 
generals, Vtz., Drona, Kallya, Karkfcota, Pundarlka and 
Dhanafijaya. he disciples of Dhanvantari became panic- 
stricken, and being unable to withstand the poisonous gases 
evolved by their respiration, became unconscious. Dhan¬ 
vantari stimulated them to life again by the nectar that 
he had in his possession, and caused the snakes to be sense¬ 
less. Vasuki soon became aware of the danger in which 
his array of snakes had fallen and sent the goddess Manasa, 
the disciple of Siva. Both she and Gadura were Siva's 
pupils and Dhanvantari was a follower of Gadura, She 
went where the physician was and caused his students to 
fall in a trance from which the physician failed to resuscitate 
them. Manasa tried her best to injure Dhanvantari with the 
help of her charms and arm9, but without success. At 
last she took the javelin which Siva gave her. The instru¬ 
ment was invulnerable, and as she attempted to throw it on 
the physician, Brahma and Siva appeared in the battle-field 
and appeased both the parties. Dhanvantari worshipped 
Manasa who also blessed him in her turn. The snakes 
returned home, Manasa and Dhanvantari went to their 
retreat, and the Devas to their heavenly abode. 
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In the Mahabhirata I. xlii and xliii, we find another 
story about Taksaka, a snake, and Kasyapa, a physician 
well-versed in the science of Ophiology. Singl Muni, 
son of the sage Samlka cursed Raja Pariksita to die of 
snake-bite within seven days, as a retaliation against 
an insult to his innocent father in the shape of twining 
a dead snake round his neck by the king. To fulfil the 
Brahmana’s curse, Taksaka, as he was going to kill the 
king, met Kasyapa on the way. Kasyapa was going to 
the king to save him from the effects of snake-bite, and 
thus gain honour and riches. He demonstrated his skill by 
imparting life to a tree, after it was destroyed by the 
bite of Taksaka. The snake won over the Brahmana by 
living him riches and presents. KaSyapa then went home. 
The Nagas assumed the shape of Brahmanas, and Taksaka 
contracted himself into a minute filiform worm and 
remained concealed in a fruit which was offered to the 
king. The king .accepted the gift of the Brahmanas, and 
as he attempted to eat the fruit, the snake appeared in its 

own shape and killed the king. 

Jn both these stories, we find that the enemies of the 
kings were the Nagas who are described as snakes. It is 
difficult to tell Whether these stories have any sub-stratum 
of truth, but the legends may possibly be relics of stories 
of battles fought between the two kings and some foreign 
race, called Nagas, who may represent the snakes of the 
Puranas. But there is no doubt that the science of 
treatment of snake-bite was successfully cultivated by 
the Ancient Indians, as we learn from the records of 
historians who came to India with Alexander the Great. 
The marvellous cure of snake-bite by the Hindus was also 
well-known to foreign travellers. Even now, stories are 
told of men who possess this power of curing patients from 
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the effects of bite by poisonous snakes. The science, is 
known as Sarpa-vidya, Ophiology, or Visa-vidya, 
Toxicology, and is described in the Vedas and in the 
Ayurvedic works. Snake-charmers are now commonly 
found in all parts of India, and they are said to be 
provided with medicines which cure them when bitten by 
snakes. 
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Nimi, a native of Videha, is the name of an ancient 
physician, who is quoted as an authority on Salakya Tantra. 
Videha is the modern Trihut and he is styled as fafira xrsifa 
i C. S., I. xxvi, ‘Nimi, the Royal sage of Videha’ 
In Astanga Hrdaya Samhita he is also mentioned as an 
eye doctor and called there a muni or ‘ Sage ’ (VI. xui) 
^ q'siq i But a little 

earlier he is quoted as fa^rfh or King of Videha, sna' 
faf’StlftfaPiraR I And in Caraka Samhita (I. xxvi) 
he is described as Raja Videha or King Videha, or Nimi 
Vaideha. i.e., Nimi of Videha sfa fafa (C. S., I. 
xxvi). But we are.not certain as to whether Videha- 
dhipa, i.e., King of Videha, may not refer to King Janaka 
of Mithila. In Susruta Sainhita VI. i, Videhadbipa is 
quoted as an authority on eye diseases: sirat^ stTC?faf%cn 

i Dallana understands by Videhadbipa a refer¬ 
ence to Nimi: Wife i fefwtffei: jewdWrfNl: i 

But he mentions a rival reading in Susruta Saihbita 
and its commentary by Dallana who refers Janaka to be 
the King of Videha and the authority in Salakya Tantra: 
’TO'ro fiftn i wife yvi 'rsfa 

^ i But this reading is not accepted by 
PanjikakSra and so Dallana rejects it: . 

sr uafe * nfedl »t vimnw t The King of Videha is 

again mentioned in Astanga Hrdaya SamhitS (VI. xxii) 
fetflfeq«l^*n: i and also in Vanga- 

sena, L. viii. 
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a Caraka Samhita (I. xxvi) he is mentioned as one of 
the conclave of nine physieiaus who disputed about the 
questions on the number and nature of the “ rasa ” or taste. 
He maintained the existence of seven tastes, viz., the six 
tastes usually recognised, with the addition of ksara or 
caustic (as distinguished from lavana or saline) : ^tht€T 

—sweet, acid, saline, 
pungent, bitter, astriugent and caustic. 

In Arunadatta’s Commentary ‘Sarvaiiga Sundarl’ 
Janaka is mentioned as the authority for Salakya: 


In Caraka Samhita IV. vi, the opinion of Janaka of 
Videha is mentioned as regards the part of the foetus formed 
first. He is said to have held the view that the organs of 
sense being the seat of intelligence, are the parts formed 
first: sfemiftfa i 


Now who was Nimi? He is generally identified with 
Nimi, the twelfth son of Iksaku the founder of the 
dynasty of Mithila, about whom the myth is told that he 
died in consequence of a curse of VaSistha, and was then 
placed by the Gods, in spirit form, in the eyes of living 
creatures (see Dowson’s Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, p. 222). For the legeLds of Nimi see Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 816; V ilson’s Visnu Purana, 
4to ed., p. 888; Bhagavat Purana, IX, 18, 1-18. The 
myth had its origin in the fact of his being an oculist. 
But do the names Nimi, Janaka and Videha refer to 
the same person ? We should remember that Janaka 
was a family name used by many kings of Videha. In 
the Videha line we find Mithi-Janaka and $Iradhvaja 
Janaka. The latter i3 the famous Janaka of Mithila—the 
father of Sits and a contemporary of DaSaratha and 
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There is no reference in the Ramayana that 
glradhvaja was proficient in eye diseases. Whereas if we 
take Janaka to be the family name, Nimi, Janaka and 
Videha may refer to a single person. 

That Mithi Janaka, Videha and Nimi might have 
referred to the same king, we have the testimony of 
Ramayana (vii. lxvii) where we find that, owing to the curse 
of Vasistha “ faftt ” “Be thou without your body”, 
Nimi ceased to have any corporeal body.. The sages 
then performed ceremonies in the forest, and a son was 
born to him who was styled Mithi, Janaka and Videha. 


gfa: awro a fattt vra i 

fat?’ 11 

?r wswwi** mffart i 
s^5*lfa t?^?? fa^^'. i 

»i*nj ^rtj^nsr* u 

^srttsfa fafatt?' wifait i 

mfaia?? t?i? ww#! afait n 

fl'aiwsirat JlfW II 

^ fafaftfa WWT I 

fat^w^sn^fiani « »r^Rrm: u 
tianfatfi: *ra’s!3n ?<n: i 

<i?’ fat?<wm ii 

But elsewhere in the same book (Ramayana I, lxxi) 
Nimi is said to be the father of Mithi and grand-father 
of Janaka, 
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There is another name quoted in the commentaries, 
Maha-videha or Videha the Great; and as such he is twice 
quoted in Vyakhya Kusuma ValL Iq the later commentaries, 
however, Nimi, Janaka, Yideha and Mahavideha are often 
quoted separately by name without supplying us any clue 
as to their identity. Sometimes they are quoted one 
after another, as in Vyakhya Madhu Kosa: 

and a few lines after q^ i 
(Nasaroga Nidana). In Siraroga Nidana Nimi is quoted 
ftfa:, aud immediately afterwards faff, etc. Again 
the same object is differently written by Nimi and 
Videha; compare couplets No. 6 Nimi in Vyakhya Madhu 
Kosa and No. 9 Videha in Nivandha Saihgralia. So it is 
highly that there were different persons 

, and 1 King Janaka was also a very 

learned man and e became a Brahmana. (See Satapatha 
Brahmana; Miiler’s Anc. Sansk. Lit, pp. 421 ff. 
Ram5' ai . r ^i ivlBH., Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 
I, p 426.) 


n the Maha. Bharata, Nimi is said to have introduced 
the 3radh ceremony (offering oblations to fathers) in 
hon^r of the dead relations. He belonged to the family 
of A*h w ho taught him the efficiency and desirability of 
perftflring Sradh. (Auusasana Parva, Ch. 92.) 
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Genealogy of Nimi (Ramayana I, ch. 71) 


Nimi 


| 

Mithi 


| 

Janaka 

i 


1 

Udavasu 


N andi vardliaua 

1 


Suketu 

i 


1 • 

Devarata 


| 

Vrhadrafcha 

1 


1 

Mahavira 


1 

Sudhrti 


| 

Dhr§taketu 

1 


1 , 

Haryyaava 

1 


1 

Mara 

f» 

| 

Pratindhaka 

•. ^ "" 

Kirtiratha 


I 

Devamitfha 

i 


1 

Vivndha 


| 

Mahidkraka 

| 

/ 

Kirtirftta 

i 

C 

1 

MakSroman 

1 


1 

Svarnaroman 

i 


Hrasvaroman 

i 


Slradhvja' 

L 

Kusadhvaja 

I - ^ l 

SIta rmmfte MandavT 

Sruta kirti 

m. m. m. 

m. 

Pima <ak$aga Bharata 

Satrugb^a 
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The following books are ascribed to King Janaka :—• 

1. Vaidyaka-Sandeha Bhanjanl or “ Solution of 
Doctor’s Difficulties” by Raja Janaka of Mithila. 

Reference. —Bramhavaivarta Parana. 

2 . Janaka Tantra,—A quotation from this book 
occurs in the glosses on the margin of MS. of Astahga 
Hrdaya Samhita. See I. O. 2653, fol. 38a. 

No work of Nimi is available now. We have collected 
the quotations from Nimi, Videha, Mali a Videha and 
Janaka as given in the following books :— 

Nimi in Vyakhya Kusuma Vail — 

1. cIP?t t 

^ifir qmgfr ndfan n p. 452 

2. *ife?t' gw*i%st5ra«mfef?i i p. 540 

3. 'sfrsfa' qi tffrfasnigqreSfrfr i p. 564 

4. 1% wsswf fr-p-rafr «rf?w: i 

tlfr from ufaqsiff ll p. 586 

5. « g «l Siwftf 5twm i p 689 

6. g fra 9 <5’®rofrw sren: i 

fr«: nwwgw' it 

fqtg ^^ifr^ »TT^t ga? <sng w fatg i 

ifflin - *ng imm’ ^ n p. 590 

Videha in Vyakhya Kusuma Vail :— 

1. dWHppttqifa fUftwWt t 

55 (T^ s^fj^qstmrfo II p. 57 

2. i 

!« g? gqifljR «*i fas it p- 62 
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3, \ p, 85 

4. spnfsga san g TO'ssnsfts^ i 
sqafWTg«fW W Sis^t g ll p- 437 

5 snrf#gfesi<W srsst stings: i 
•gsi: s#fisi9si sr^t'sissi n p. 440 

6. qstaranst «# feuissgs wsg. i 
tgqatsws st snfsw sts«sss‘ f%ss H P- 448 

7. srfsro sfim a 3ast: STO^SS i 
^arSI^S STSPS ^sgf: <tiMi«liaHH 11 
stanstsjft: sstsstsflsu' sissslgstfcstg II p. 449 

8 . fsw <*RJSW*S* ftfas I 

fan sa *Ktfs**rat; n p- 450 

9. JiwiT?m$ snat fasts gtwfass i 
asaretsre st airasr sisstss' arts u 

P?a% anfs* a'snssraqig i 
a#<jsnsistas: tfaai«Haro^g n p. 454 

10. s^st fsrusttfns «? sMU^fa i 

katas' ttssfst gssgt^fssisn: i 

as s' ftps* stats’ §tss' fesa i 

°v 

fqsswfsTOfafW flat iff*** n 

as at alas's s' gtawf^tsstrasg it p- 476 

11. atfatfNl'fafa-fast asa: i 

stfstsisfsTia sis 1 €ftsgsssfa n p. 569 

12. sslssi% gs st saiat (stasr) s starasa i p. 589 

13. qffipaifggs t gssff *i<fUfasi: i 

to stsPo fratP? flriffi ftrifiw. II P- 594 
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14. ^g^gft i 

<OT ^ *mt AI3T cWI s?N' ti 

ftg*nt ?isP? faring *n ^59 ^191 
ggfsnfa ftfesn g »n*r u*ragrcg? n p. 595 

15. f*r#tta snqg: ftpraftswv. i 

«^pf( iwna ^ngwrni n p. 595 

16. sffa' frre' ?rer’ g«i gnnffolwrotagn i 
gftmftr: #?ew. g ^ g^ci: (gregi) ftreg u 
grg‘9 W f <rta *reig *rera: (gwgi) u p. 595 

17. gj|« s^pMgwro?Jwgifa»r. i 

^frats^f gi% n*i: sneers nraPi3g<r. n p. 597 

18. <r^q' sr^rsn«?r. nfmr: n^faer; t 

affirress^sf ^^5u: *n ii 

ssr g ess fi^r graai f«g^t ax: ii p- 598 

19. s?rft trsTansrnr fs«r#t ^ ssr wn i 

' * VI ^ 

f?q4’ ir*wt fafa: ii 

tfswrri g «t vs g^<o aresr u p- 599 

20. s«<r: sw^r ^srrafrwwfara: i 

«gsf: sesf jffsg^ ^rafgaiPm: h p- 601 

MahSvideha in Vyakhya Kusuma Vali:— 

1. ^TfrsHwret ■s gwo*..*^ f? i 

mri!f»pr? sfi«i ?rfasic#f%sf wfg H 
^gfsapSf5l9i il 

5fRnf ^ snW #M i niP j gg it p. 588 

2 . wfa: ars: sftgrrfa w msg i 

<w ^wiraj: ii 
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a'qwartwrspg gfNrcrg: h»t: *rwj 
^3i: fqgifgafrm^rraHlq^g ^ n 
*sfrg<n: qffras ftift ^fq-ggt: i 

%qf gi*n<i gfa$g g i 

sgd g^rodt g^ qtsn =? *k: u 

gl'i a*nt qmsftq sfcfifa' i 

qsrnift fating' fgfaft sfe^sfigg h 

ftfaft «W s*ot fsrfr^ i 

<?MgfW fesifg ‘ggl »j?r. ^giggi^ ii 

g gt w* gfg^sn: gfagigfa^sqsn: i 
» 

gteSH snn»?|g' g*?|q' *u gms gig ii 
<?fa« i ggmegi^i qi gggp^g i 
gjgtqg^festre^gf: mjfifg *n*ra: i p. 590 


Videba in Nivandha Samgraha : — 


1 . guf 3 g «qsiwn« *3: i 

gqfa' as gi Jp^g gi ggfd n^nl ii 

■*nj»qg fggpgrei«%? gfgi m: i 

gqft gg qt «TO g ^ 5 *<@t ng?l3 ii p. 705 


2. See 15 Videha in V. K. V. p. 1199 
8. See. 16 „ „ p. 1199 

4. ’n^re; fsm gai gggfag fa® fa i 
qq: gpftqqi g^T qiq^ qiqfa% ii 
qq: ^rg^gnarq' qgigpwgag i 

gra igm^giq qwfatTI ftTOfagfat i p. 1308 

o 

5. ggjfoTsaPinpgt gfaqimtqsitffa i 

•wpqKggi: gucigunfa f^rft ii 
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*tro 3ff3*n n 

m nfirar mi $s/AW*<iItwi' P- 1310 

6 . *%z €«t *r fare^rfafireftra* • 

W fareW u P-1312 

7. s reifa ^sqqi ^ OT i 

qmfa’ fa^N^ifafa Pif^ sfa 11 p* 1312 

8 . qq ^ nfe qnr: w\fi qi *rfa€.w i 

^firoiTta 3lwit ii p- 1315 

9. ^amsflfw fqg*ntf i 

<!?} ^mg^npaifa wit^ii p-1318 

10. ^qficT =q 0>^ faf^qfUjTO i 

wti fraifw* ^tcr s ii p. 1319 

11. *prifflfiin;nn*j fcrsfa ^t^ct: i 

3 3^1 *Wf' qi*I afte' fawfa M 
cf^?t faremwrai ftnirafira 1 
5^' fifSqf ^RSTT5 ^93^1 ^Tff 3^*T • I* 

?rei^q ^v 1 

*mfaw*i a ftsiKBiva^a^cm u P- 1324 

12 . »r*ra*tn^! -=i3Kt $ n^ftfMm: i 

^nw<iiwilgf€t s!«9itsj«^ j i ^ i P- I 333 

13. *m ftm5^ » 
gquraw?' *n *iw' anrora' f??t' 1 
ttcf^g^ f?3% SJttft B^TcT 1 

fsraru m*n: *i<a*tai , *iiif?3n: 1 
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faftataaf rT^r fariTT HqaTfaqn 5irai?n 3! I 

vrt aW qpfta^t a sfafiq i 
^ajcn^t *i« qcnw fq'qqftfw: i 
?a' qa: f%aa#?qf tt ^naftast qa a i p. 1338 

14. fsr^5t fsaiaK iFi' aia? ai i 
atsq’ qqni afaqrapaTaJa*' aia*' aiqi ii p. 1388 

15. wtai^jw^ qn*q faaia' arem<r,frq i 

aqaisw? - ai *ia a# qrosm’ ii 

aaqg"?i fqat snfir* aqoaaaaa i 
a^^qftaa: fPi qareiaqqiq^aji p. 1393 

16. a l q naaffiifo gg %aq <naiaqa^5t:q?teafa anaaai ^qsrffqfwrfwqftj 
aftras#taiamaawarafwi*tg at qftqaaTag «aif??iq faaraTifti- 
a^faaatfiaaWfqfqaaqqapinqrfwvN ain* *Ta?n?ata- 

^qiqfWrfqtaai%fa I p. 1405 

17. aaia qvn faewt apripaawf €tats«a‘ *«RM' atq® 

grfraHKiaaasa #q3a. aatsaa*' a a fret afa: 

aftqfara^a fatal: w' gafa *siza#&: i p> 1408 

18 . amaafiarapaT a^aatfanla a i 

asaaa a aa aaiafaaa m p. 1411 

19. qa aiaiga fqa faa fstafa fasfa i 

qsn* ateas' fa^ta^a ii 

qiftfa qfaaff aftf aapafa faaaft i 
qqi a?f qwifffi aja aigf^a* a i 
firn snfaaatalfa aa: anafa aaai i 
qq fqtnfaarara: a«Snaafaq?Sja: i p. 1435 
Videha in Vakhya Mad ha Kosa :— 

1. gswsnfq q^fjafqaaafa i. p 16 
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2. aitasfart at i p. 27 

3. i 
a’sraqnsrsftqtjr: s<?t?rfas*fcfci: i 
^preisEwaaiT: g.anr: stswreir u p. 79 

4. fci%*t famra fa<?refig sim 
^Tsi^gre^T: aroia 11 p. 109 

5. fa:^?' gara'aiia*nfa»iifafa i p. 136 

6. jRfasr' vhiwI gumqtqnfojrma: i 
fasti: arafat Ji'TOidwff'rt ii p. 136 

7. tafanggf at astswfag gfa: i 
anstffaiqfrt ?i€t trarma tfta i p. 138 

8. $5Jtr*i: ■gcw: amra: aaifaw: i 
a’mfatf: qfaroff ■saswfagEtVii p. 138 

9. ^ ^ <ng: ^rwwsaiHSig craa #N?t i p. 146 

10. asiai ggiaiTT#t ge Tfaaff a I 

a«nqtna?ft aanaana arfaa: fesn: n p. 297 

11. t(^n q^nwre wi*®’ faTTstfa i 

qaa sratt aaftaiqw ftwaa: n 

ati: aafaa arma ®qng i 

* *>N 

sfttn*' cinn ii p. 297 

12. 5sr*: ’srre: ar%* wwsn i 

^ 3ii p v '322 

13. mg: nferot i 

cT^r g faftw* aj^ig g>wt: ii ., 

VffK afNpn£ m «rq^TO89t Wn l 
v% ' m II 
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ftanarasqansT Prefa’ 'f' i 
■qqifqq qa^JTf II 

’fenfire qqT’ut s?ai: # p. 322 

14. See 18 in Ni. S. p. 323. 

15. q^irt sisenstfa sfoqreis *n gs: n p. 323 

16 . ^qifqrifrefg^q'qf^T ajf%,tf%sr i 
fqqsjTj'nnftsn?' s«rT arenfaare^f i 
qct: jtck^ qmg stw’ qfagfaqT i 
^ra^isg H ft?n?qiqqi^ «mp?' ii p. 328 

17. ?s?r^ Hfffsmq wfqsjffr i 

qrqwngq' jwf: gqq stragTss i 

gegrarc: fares: n p. 332 

18. gent ssnfaaqrsKsreTCzj: s^sj: i p. 333 




19. ssnswst qigsact: ssstsfa qr i 
qffifa fsrate m i srote'qtsigT i 
asTf^swtqifi sf«fNt 3r*n: n p. 340 

20 . qqfas >ra^q snffs'ssfs^ s%g i 

asn s fawtss i p. 343 

21. aj*iy$rl4Hi'filT W ftasts wtg i p. 343 

22 . ®w«lfas s*nw: i 

*n«t: fqf^rewi^ ffesisRwawnsits ii p. 344 

23 . q?nsr sfeqfqfeqjretfen: i 
qgqq^ mW*ssfg It: n p. 346 

24 . “fts wssifs g sren” aiew “qq 

qM: qmrt wfi? *nsn ?is n p. 349 
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25 . 12 Videha in Ni. S, 

. f fltqTfit eft ^iqztjnfirat i 

.iTtesnsgitel qftqftfficft i! p. 353 

26. *TTSeltcqtf%f»: g’HTWWt ajqftefl: i 

srafq^ftqf^vt ^«f5:qrqf^q)q: i 
q?ireqf«ra fi site ?Ti»ni%st?i n p. 357 

27. sits? qteiraimi? i 

n ft?ng B*ft qn^tfHti gqit n p. 358 

28. qig; *f qTtetergiq siqfijm: I 

qsfsg’ qfatf i 

?f'»ftq*ite <i teatg *srr<ng q^wniq* n p. 358 

29. ■qeqK qftqn: ^rfvttrrcnn qfqiTSWTfj ftfira witsfa^fag i 

p. 359 

30. W sjbtci «*ft g qlte fq^qnsTmqf: i 

gqpoi q^te *rte *te i 

^ * \ 

^TT^r^K^T Wq^B^gHTCH: I 
rTTO qgfa fai*TqqTOT I 

srerffqfaq sfaqraregf^gT i 
fafaqfrFg <i fqsjr^f%qr *h|*qr ii p. 360 

31. g qrqnfq^n: i 

q^fafa^qn ?i^ STTOa c^^ftq^T I 

qr^fq^ g vg q inqq: i 

TOflW** g*fl g 5Tqq^qi§?fiT* i 
fq^qn^^l' gigj fq% stere ^greng h p. 360 

32. See 5 Videha in Ni. S, p, 361 
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33. fir?^n#«DT *n fosstn tto T 

anst gfamcrm gi h p. 362 

34. W q^FtPirafitsfa i 

f?rs^n srerolW n p. 362 

35. SW wsra 3W0 - I 

Ov 

srrat TOpsm: ii p. 362 

36 . See 6 Videha in Ni. S. p. 363 

37. ^rsf ht »wi ftm' W^Pfta% *rei i 

’sftre^faw *ro‘ ii p- 364 

38. irgif^sTO gsf: 3 ^: 1 

’Mftfi&sremfa' frf? 11 p. 364 

39. ^ig: sjtfcmt^ra finest 1 

g^TOl" T’ <fra TO'faj I 

o 

t)^If*n<TT5ffs^i'3 wsimiww ii P- 366 

40. TO tnTO«W ■*r frm: H^ftPTOTOTf? I p. 367 

41. ^70 TOfa fsi€tfa , *P f i33*n 1 

^li^t 11 P- 370 

42. ^p}<mftq4rat wiirn unfa W t fe*m % mro<fffc 1 

p. 371 

43. 3 T* gfatfl *n^Tt a?l I 

g WT *P3t 1 

sfTOTO^it 5R3nf*rai?! 1 

a«n 3 pnfi m treiv?Pi trawren *fe*ii « p 373 

44. iftepr ?i?Ri firn wsKf*raifa*f’ 1 

fwuf? wft *pfe 1 
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sci: wt ngw w qfcqi i 
cpT a Pigisi^ s<iifa*n i 
^ra^fr *rw farcfo anfa^q gqiw i • 

$arcin fjcfan^ftro^tt^ aftafti 11 p. 373 
Nimi in Vyakhj S Madhn Kosa :— 

1. sf $ qftei: sfifacmi^ i 

S t \ 

§}^m^i^i* f%<rn5^nTt i 
vF&fa § % ^pu l^rct i 

•. ' f v • v 

fofaqpS’g n f^raicj ^fanTci «jRtw[ ii p. 324 

2. q^ajcnfaqn l p. 344 

'i ' • I v 

3. ^awwfewpre 3^1*58*^ i 

a^icl ^Hflifa^Pq wfe’ sfefaft 51*11: ii p- 344 

4. qirq t§q Praqt <rra fonregfw: i 

f%r*nai: ^ t 

nsiPiqq qra^t anfti: qn«iqj ^rii p. 34/ 

5. qqnftqitiqw ^iq' Pwifi nqiPra: i 

f% W ft qrWfh n P- 356 

6. fe+iaflcUcflqd |*isiflfpiwrecft i 
H^i^ qqqr ^tst T^^icf qq 3 i 
^nfeai ^aiwgft Pracf sfq.q *rosft i 
aafawr Prelaw am: v 'Bifaq^Pi i 

^ fit ^ITclfK'Sl =5 Wlft' «(c1M<lci i 

^*ii5 bhwPi ii p. 371 
Yideha in Tatta CandrikS:— 

1. aw i 

«n%: qgftqffq to UWftfr w. it p- 210 
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2. ^[5 *n§t i 

Ira m: wra *»Wfc ^J 1 P- 290 

3. qi i p- 29 ^ 

4. See 8 Videha in V. K. V. p. 297 

5. fat qicreTfrra i 

tn^ si# #qraaj’ #rfl#sr ii p. 317 


Videha in Bhava PrakaSa :— 

1 . See 20 Videha in V. M. K. 

r 

2. q^qisrgqg# q^ra 5 ^ I p- 076 

3. See 19 Videha in V. M. K., p. 1002. 

Nimi in Navanltaka (Bower MS.) :— 

1 See formula 1 : Remedies against Cataract. 

p. 161 

Janaka in VySkbya Madhukosa :— 

1 . stqqmfq frt’ ^ ,ra1 ?5q,r? 1 m 

wntwH 1 # * «* wit Bftfhwm “W ifii 

*mWI p- 331 

The following formulae are ascribed to Nimi, Janaka 
or Videha : 



Formula. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

1 . 

Remedies against Cataract 

Nimi 

Bower Ms. 

161 

2 . 

MahStraiphala Ghrfca. 

»> 

G. N., I 

13 

3. 

Triphaladya Ghrta 

>» 

» 

21 

4. 

Piasaranl Oil 

J anaka 


36 

5. 

Triphala Yoga 

Nimi 

„ II. 

450 
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Formula. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

Curnarijana 



Kunkumadya Oil 

Nimi 

Or. N., II 

459 

Ir^fTKf 

Videlia 

V. M. 

412 


1. Remedy against Cataract. 

(883 and 884.) Take one part each of white antimony 
and cuttlefish bone, also one part each of white pepper 
and long pepper, (884) and add one part of salt, equal to an 
aksha. This, in the form of a fine powder, makes a 
capital remedy against cataract, highly esteemed by 
Nimi, and fit for people of respectability.’ 

wfq i 

wiJrtra«T ftre d ft t fn i 

ftfftiT ftcrggrt? I 

wqr? sm qftiq ii 

i, MahSlraiphala Ghrta, 

fatsgrai g i 

ai5t’ ww’ =* gnftq ii 
g w', jrh‘ a: ?Pw i 
ftqr*n srei faw# n 

ai^Ti gj@rM ? ?fo?f<q*!i*tFoi: ii 
ft?' ftq^SJl? ?<1»rf^nsisRj; | 
fftft II 

Sff?w' ? gr<5' fafWlft =q , 
gwst ftftrtgg n 
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3. Triphaladya Ghrta. 

f^n?i 1cm I 

fttiisrwi w ^ i 

qtefqSI 3$ 319 *3W® II 

^spsrratw ^ irei’ gnfWh i 

f ii < q# sra^n fanren n 

vj 

gfi jjjsj" q^c[ HI’S'. ^f^TfHI +j+lf^lcig1 
gjwjqtsiw: HR* «aj' W II 

n^§‘ ^ qifiw^ OTT l 

anf * II 

gqifg^jifga , n sf f 1 

a* 33Wfwbw || 

flpR^iraT ftf5 H 


4, PrasaranI Taila. 

Rinetit a^te' iwcft^' 

^^q^TSRcqr^r STR^KT Jreivftflj 

trasw ^it ii 

33 q& «rai vm a«n i 

aicnqft niw ^ Wi arfq^an n 
awtaraa ^^fM^rafcf i 
JoMIt awgtf ^gsfawftfira*!« 
qsqwww^r g B?regg i 
n fi?5f ana «raa =*ifa “ 
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sjtnn i 


faa# »njqr Tren 'aeqjk 3g<n n 
qsPfitsfft 1% sqiwro' ar<fti 


q^ftwiPa qn<ijr[ H 

sfwsaJsretmsrf mi niws ^ : 
^I3^t3^r*n?i5f q^?f n 

qcTWiH' <n«r' *t«^rg^ign*T i 
?«qr>lrat 3lf ^3ffaw*qqfa«n II 
igflsqifeftqf i 

snfaif qfw\t =q qr^snt ^ n 
wfraira qpnjjftgji^ ?jEn i 
wrcra»Rt «Twif»ta: u 

^Sq)firqftJ5TT5f qftjqiisj l 

fqsifiT: g uartlq sffqT^qrqqfBffr 11 
’jvr#’ qramr’ ^ q?g^q atq ^ i 
9 *rn newra qjepftsnq ?n: feq: ii 
qs«n ^ wspntn ^ ssm: i 
(jjannrerRiRiqT ^iftr5H«n wt ii 
< *)i<j8 %qro ?t?n snrqf^fsifn i ?) 



5. Triphala Yoga. 
filfflT fstRWiqtqi: I 
ftfirc^TOcif qtfsr Tun: qrrqsitq ^ i 
qfrqRBsns^ *ft# ei^i^ *r*; n 
fsrsmi ^ fttfi^rt g^fnraf 
?ciq»n3T fafat ^ fafiSr i 
„ j ^tg«rt qrqn^fi 

T fc 

flHWisr %'H?t gfwa: n 


f 
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anEftsaat aaj ftqjsnai ftaftaa i 
agat iftai atsfa aaraftftwrsnr 11 
Iqraara ^ftqifti^aftiqraT faft i 
a^Ngartgart agai a qfe^wji 
?iw^f fanrerc: fq^w^ral^ffl s i 
ata<5 a at ftaftsiw anarftft: n 
ftqiqnsit(aqf"’q>a aqq^si aa aaa x i 
ftftwgfa<ia 5 aT|a <fto fa*ii*j<t n 
aaia^qm qq tq^m qrat qissaai^i qiaa; 
K^aft ftiqraft^aft qqfta ft ft* siqtfft 
ftm^nsftt^ft^tqfq •.aftaafftai i 
ftlR sftfftcn fWl aqtaatisft't II 

oriqi ftqiqif atmaft' qjftrgtfw^qi qaiafq 
ftqqinqre!} aw taft wa' gftnfafaw ftsft n 
a^aqra anftq'qq^f 
^la’ atanft ?ftaa«nt i 
^ gqft taaafaqn*- 
»j treaT ’^ftiaat aw; ii 
snai qfti ftasafft a aafft ar^taa i 
ftq>qnat: qraftai jnaaaaareqna n 
spsia^: jnaaianartft: aga 3^, 1 
fsi^q^gafg aaaft ftft^ifti ai asi: i 
3 jan qifma^i a®? aafta ft i 
^ftftaiq tatft ftft<ifa afftift 11 

6. Cflrnanjana. 
aafeat i 

*N v 

siar #< a«ia atg a i 

safftsqra aassl jaaata n 







NIMI 

at# i 

__N 


7. Kunkumadya Taila . 
3i^»TT5j I^R v i 

^®r f, irai ffrasT »*yqfeqn || 

qrgaiH ■q qqrqf «fNB<qei?? n 

*iqfaqi;n: jnw wi: qn^ n 

qnnq; qi(%qp; n 

ftqifisi y 

^ srn qtr ( m ) w »mqfeqn n 
3ren*nqi gnsq' q%^ y 

^f5irq|<' <lfg»j<u' swr?§frpn q^f?f II 
q<V il 

5ftf%qrfqfeqiTSiFM«J^lfq snarfq || 

^JTO^qr q^5f' *ttcqffltsrefa«»l II 
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ai§ar: gnafaerai faqrerrar Piqfq?w i 

• Os 

qgsn fPwi qisfa ^rrof?ifaTi*i§!?t ii 
Iqjfsim 'sfa'nf^iqfaw Piftf i 
5n?fcnr^gwt *i^n ^ *rfctj m ." 

TfW^tW feHTW. fWIW?Wl?W, 1 
^qW ^ftsiT? HJmTfgffl: u 
f^nvenai ¥ti ' 

fafarTOPro^ni^ 4W Prai’pa ii 

Jlfnqrtqraqj qq fiat aiSS*15tll I 

*r!M qi PiPi* n 

siftfacn ?qn u 

^ fn«i fqqi# atrrrafr 
f*PN*n , ireT wq gqtnfflPro^ h 

q^lqiSI ; 5>n»l'l*'iq^f 

MW *** 1 % 

g nanaP^n^- 

*i <gB?n *it^'. ii 

gflffl ftm Pwssfa *1 ^>^ il 1 

fatfisn^n: wra’ 1 n 

amn«t: nmwH^f*: iw . 1 

^qafa faPnifa »W - 1 
qifama w <wrafcrft €ta'a i 
?raTft Prfwfa ^qt?Pi 1 * 

6, Curnanjana. 

i 

«N ' 

SV31 #* * 1 ^ W ^ 1 

OTmarra h 
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cra/ir at# ^qrjret^OTsrsm i 
are? sqffarffig fq-^fqfet ftp?** n 



7. Kunkumadya Taila. 

ffWSJ 3<!W J 

lf*t' ^*r gmt *?raw *tq?tfeqn u 
qit^fet qtgifH ■q qfj# #h!!»<tf«!W v it 
^qtaqi^r. sw to: q?rc u 
ftq^*jqref%!i: qtqtq: qifiriw: qatqr u 
51*11^ fqqwaj qi^stqwllfct || 

grrat q^t (ert) # »reqfeqn n 

qtqn»tTO «« ffg# q^(t v || 

’qstra'K' ctfiana' aw? sfqqt q^<t it 
^«tqiq®‘ q#W qiq J=rq’5qst?qfT It 
•^faqrfqfeqnsmqKtsTf q *nat^q n 
q?# Vt3tqf»H*jf?Wl II 
qr^trafai? !<# q^fMfl?l*[ II 
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gALIHOTRA. 


Ayurveda according to Caraka (I. xxx), is the science 
o£ life. It gives us an insight into the phenomena and 
different manifestations of life; its origin, development,, 
and decay; its existence in man and other animals, and 
plants, in health and diseases with prophylaxis and treat¬ 
ment; its duration and the means of prolonging it; its 
relations with the body and mind and tlio inter-relation 
between them; its misery and how to avoid it, and its 
happiness and the means of its augmentation. This 
definition is sufficiently comprehensive and includes for 
its consideration the various divisions of medical science 
as a whole (Purnanga) and its various branches, tho 
octopartite (Astanga) and the three-shouldered (Tris- 
kandha). The Ayurveda in its narrow sense treats man 
as its object, and we have well-known treatises dealing 
with it viz., Caraka Sanihita, Susruta Samhita, and other 
works, too numerous to mention here. For a detailed list 
of such works I would refer my readers to my contributions 
to “ History of [Indian Medicine,” which is in course of 
publication by the University of Calcutta. The treatment 
of plants or SthSrari Jlvft or • Fined Beings .. . subdms.on 
„i Indian medical science, and notices of it (Vrlsa 

Ayurveda) are to be found in worts on Botany, which are 

only available to u. in a fragmentary condition in the 
writings of Vanilia Mihira (Chapter LIV), m the Agm 
and other purSnas, in the Upavana Vinoda by Sranga- 
Jhara, and in the contributions of Caraka, Susrnta, 
Raghava Bhatta, and others, in the Amarakosa, a - 
Nighantus of medicine, e.g., Sabda Piadlpa, a ic Wj? 

of medical Botany by Suresvai-a, Court Physician 

35C • 
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Bhlmapala of Bengal, and ‘ Nigtantu-Seaa / a botanical 
glossary by Hemcandra. 

In my work on the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus , 
Vol. I, pp. 130-1, I remarked : “ In the Siddhisthana, 
Chapter XI of the Oaraka Samhita, there is a passage 
showing that veterinary medicine was well-known to the 
ancient Hindus at a very early period. This portion was 
edited by Drdhvala and it is impossible to decide whether 
the passage refers to Agnivesatantra or not. It runs as 
follows : Then the disciples asked : ‘ how are clysters to 
be made in cases of animals such as elephants, camels, 
cows, horses, lambs, and goats ’ ? To this the sage Atreya 
explained the clysters for animals, etc.” In the Ilarita 
samhita (III. ii. P. 113), Atreya is said to have delivered 
his lectures on the science of treatment for men, horses, 
elephants, deer, buffaloes, camels, snakes, mice, trees and 
plants. 


fmjHr on *ni*Tr wt i 

Haiita Samhita, III. ii. 

Animal anatomy was thoroughly understood in the Vedic 
India as each part of the body of animals had its own 
distinctive name. Thus we find that in Ancient India, 
veterinary science was a subject in the curriculum of 
studies to be learned by the young aspirant to medical 
fame. Treatises on the treatment of horses, elephants 
and cows exist even to the present time. Of all the 
sages whose names are mentioned in connection with the 
teaching of the veterinary science, $alihotra stands 
pre-eminent. He is said to have learned the scieuce from 
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Brahma, the fountain-head of all medical lore, and to have 
expounded and taught the science to his disciples. He 
lectured on the subject of ‘Horse and its treatment/' 
the ‘ Hayaurveda ,’ * Asvdynrveda/ or ‘ Turangama Sdstra.* 
Some chapters of his book are quoted in the Agni Pur ana 
(ch.281). Hayaurveda is also described in Matsya (eh,. 
189 and 191) and Oadura (chs. 197 and 207) Purdnas « 
Gars:a was another ancient writer on horse. His work 
is not available to us now, but he is quoted by Gana 
in his work on Asvdynrveda . Sukracarya in his Niti- 
sara treated the subject in detail, and he is largely quoted in 
the commentary on the Asva- Paidyaka. King Nala had a 
surname 'ASvavit/ i . <?., versed in the science of horse. 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the twin-sons of MadrI, were 
taught by Drona in the art of training, managing and 
curing horses and cattle respectively. In the Mahdbharata , 
Virdt Parva , Chapter III , when the Pandavas entered 
into the services of King Virata, Nakula declared himself 
well-versed in the science of management and treatment 
of horses, and Sahadeva referred to his scientific know¬ 
ledge about the cows. To Nakula is ascribed the work 
called ' Asvacikitsd 9 or ‘ Treatment of Diseases of the 
Horse ’ which is still extant. This book is also called 
Sdlihotra. It has been edited by Pandit Umeschandra 
Gupta Kaviratna and printed in the Bibliotheca Indica> 
as a supplement to the Java VaidyAka by Jayadatta Suri 
in 1887. Reference is also made in the A&valaksana saslra 
to a big treatise on the subject by Simhadatta 
a ) G.O.M.L., Vol. xviii, Ms. No. 13318. 

Vatsya was another sage, versed in the veterinary 
science. Jayadeva also wrote on the treatment of horses 
and he is quoted by Jayadatta. Mallinatha Suri has 
quoted verses from llaya Lildvatl. B hoja was a writer on 
the same subject ( Vagi Cikitsd ), but no such work of his is 
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own to scholars. In Juktikalpataru, draught and other 
animals are described by King Bhoja. This book has been 
printed in the Calcutta Oriental Series, There is another 
work Asvavaidya sastra by Diparikara. In Kavi Kalpa - 
lata we find some descriptions of horses, and in Basantaraja 
(13th Varga), prognostications are indicated from the 
characteristics of horses (Raya Sakuna ). Sarangadhara 
is the author of Turanga Parlha and Vaji-Cikitsa. Even 
a&late as 1812, King Indusena wrote his Sarasaihgraha , a 
short treatise on veterinary medicine, based on Sailhotra’s 
work. Manapriyamatam is a book on the characteristics of 
good and bad horses with hints for ascertaining their 
age, etc., 


Palakapya expounded the science of treatment of ele¬ 
phants. He lectured on this science— Gajdyurveda or 
Hasti-Aynrveda —to King RomapSda, the contemporary 
of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya. This work has been 
edited and published in the Ananddsrama Sanskrit 
Series , Poona. Another book on the f Treatment of Ele ¬ 
phants 9 is quoted by Alberuni (see Saehau's Preface to 
hidica, p. xi). ‘ Gaja-Nirupana / ( Matanga Lila 1 (pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series') and ( Gaja 
Cikitsd 1 are other works on the subject. The topic also 
Inds a place in the various Puranas, e.gAgni 
Pnrana tchs. 289-91), and in Kaufeiiya's ‘ Artha Sastra 
and KamandakPs Nitisdra. Gajapaddhati and Asvapad - 
dkati are chapters in the Subhasitasudhanidhi, an 
anthology compiled by Sayana. 

The fifth chapter of the Syainika Sastra , a book on 
hawking by the royal poet Rudradeva of Kumaon {Bib, 
Ind.) is devoted to the considerations of the kind and quality 
of the hawk's food, their tending in different seasons, and 
the treatment of their diseases. In the Tanjore Cat., 
Lix, (12, 805) D, ff. 8, is noted ‘ Asvalaksana J said to be 
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from the Akctsab/iaira vet Tantra and ‘ Gajtisants (12, 
297) D. ff. 4 from Akasaihairavagama. 

In the literature of the Jains we find descriptions of 
vegetable kingdom and a comparison of the life-history 
of plants with that of man. It is said that the cultuied 
women of the time were versed in the different kinds 
of sciences (72 in number), in the list of which, mention 
is made of the science of horsemanship, management of 
elephants, medicine, chemistry, and tarucikitsa or ‘ Treat¬ 
ment of Trees.’ The women were also proficient iu the 64 
Jcalas or arts which are enumerated, and in the list we 
find Ara i aropana (Gardening), Gajapanksa (Examination 
of elephants), Asvaparilsa (Examination of horses) and 


Vaidyakriya (Practice of Medicine). 

In Magadha, horses and elephants were used for war. 
Rhys Davids remarks: “The testimony of Indian 
records ascribe the pre-eminence in the training of horses 
to the extreme north and west which then belonged to 
Magadha, and the pre-emiuence in the training of 
elephants to the east, which is precisely Magadha. This 
use of elephants in war may have been an important 
factor in the gradual rise of Magadha to the supreme 
power.” 

That the Indians were proficient in horsemanship, we 


have the testimony of foreign writers on the subject, e.g., 
Megasthenes and Arrian. “ The greatest proficients use 
their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a ring; 
and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with 
ease a team of four high mettled steed when whirling 
round in a circle .” 

The Atharva Veda is the repository of the medical 
science iu its infancy, and we may trace the origin of 
veterinary medicine in its pages. In II. 32, we find a charm 
against worms in cattle (cows) : it really describes some 
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parasitic diseases o£ cows and their treatment. I have 
described the scientific explanation of the hymn in my 
contribution, c The Human Parasites in the Atharva 
Veda ’ which is in course of publication. The treatment 
of cows had always been a fascinating and useful subject 
for study in India, and Go-Vaidyas or cattle-doctors still 
practise their profession. But to such a disgrace has the 
practice fallen in recent times, that the word Go-Vaidya is 
rather a term of reproach to physicians who are not suffi¬ 
ciently proficient in their art. Voelcker truly observes: 
“Comparatively little is known in India on the subject 
of cattle disease, and yet it is one of great agricultural 
importance, for, when an ejndemic breaks out, the cattle 
perish in thousands, and do not seem to have a power of 
resisting it equal to that possessed by English cattle. The 
Natives believe the cattle epidemics are visitations of the 
goddess Mata, and they can only get rid of the epidemic 
by propitiating the goddess. The variety of names by 
which diseases are known to the Natives in different 
parts makes it hard to ascertain how far they really 
recognise the particular ones and the respective symptoms. 
To a certain exteut it appears that the people are 
aware of the advantages of isolation, and make some use of 
it. The herding together of a lot of miserable half- 
starved cattle on the ‘ village waste ’ is, as I have 
previously remarked, one of the most potent means of 
spreading disease.’’ Report on the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture, Second Edition , Calcutta, 1897, 

p. 212) But such was not the condition of its 
practice in ancient times. In the Law Books we have 
unmistakeable testimony of the practice of the science 
according to scientific method. In the Mann Samhitd 
public lands for pasture are described (VIII, pp. 237-8)* 
Todd ( Rajasthana } Vol. II* Marwar , ch, xvi, p, 145) 
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[escribes the Gaswali to be a graduated tax on cattle, ot 
as the term imports, the right of pasture. A sheep or 
croat is estimated at one anna, a buffalo eight annas, 
and each camel three rupees. 

In the Parasara SamMla it is ordained : “ If a cow is 



kept confined for treatment of her diseases, or' for the 
rectification of any abnormal presentation during delivery, 
and, notwithstanding all possible precautions taken for its 
prevention, the cow dies, then no expiation would be neces¬ 
sary. But if a number of diseased cows are kept under 
control, and if one of them dies, after being treated by a 
cattle-doctor who is not proficient in his art, expiatory 
ceremony must be performed.” Apastamva and Sambarta 
also give us similar directions. Visnu lays down that “ those 
who have hurt a man or a domestic animal shall pay 
the expense of his cure” (vs. 75 and 76). “ A physician 

who adopts a wrong method of cure in the case of a patient 
of high rank, shall pay the highest, in the case of another 
patient, the second, and in the ease of an animal the 
lowest amercement” (Vs. 175-177). Parasara again re¬ 
marks : “ If a cow is killed by any man, the blood of the 

dead cow must be examined, for it becomes necessary to 

know whether the cow was diseased or weak -before her 
di-ath. For the ceremony of expiation would vary accord¬ 
ing to the state of health and disease of the cow. Such an 
examination of the dead cow to determine her health and 
disease during life foreshadows our post-mortem reports in 
a court of law. But it seems strange that though 
such an examination is recommended by the law-givers in 
cases of accidental death of cows, no such procedure is 
mentioned in the law books as far as I am aware of in 
cases of accilental death of human beings. It may be due 
to the fact that cows were held in high veneration by the 
ancient Hindus as the modern Hindus do at the present 


Salihotra 


time. Bat human life was always held sacred by the 
Hindus, and possibly similar post-mortem examinations were 
the practice in cases of accidental and homicidal death of 
man, but notices of such practice are not forthcoming. 

But though we do not find any reference to post¬ 
mortem examinations in the law-books and medical 
literature of the Hindus, we find it mentioned in the 
Arthahastra of Kautilya as Asumvtakaparlksd “ Examination 
of bodies of men who have recently died/- Report of such 
an examination was necessary in higher courts of law 
u Kantakasodhana Courts ” during the reign of Candra 
Gupta. Bodies of men who committed suicide by 
hanging, drowning, poisoning, etc., were kept in an 
“ Examination Room 99 which was set apart for the purpose. 
Such examination rooms, corresponding to our morgues, 
were established in the different provinces of the empire. 
Here all accidental cases, homicidal or suicidal, were 
kept for examination and reported as to the cause of death 
to higher authorities who dealt with the cases accordingly. 
To prevent decomposition, dead bodies were kept 
immersed in oil or oleagenous preparations {Asumrtaka- 
parifcqa in the Arthasdstra , pp. 215-217). At least we 
know of two instances of the use of oil as a preservative to 
dead bodies : when Dasaratha died, as Rama was away 
in the forest and Bharat* was away in the house of his 
mat ernal uncle, the dead body of his father was kept 
by the ministers immersed in oil in an iron pan. Similarly 
the dead body of Nimi was preserved in oil, 

X\w. 

Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Ch. 66. 
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“aan«raatwaai.aft«a— 

agfta atag^aftfca®’ a^agRtnf<il*jailf%?nai 

Haraaara? ataaFa^fi^tsf a fasna ii 
a3a Hf raaarfHatragwsfaf a fasna 11 

aj'tatfa aida ; tHuanraijaa*nfViH?d'laa faaiut u 
fH^tagara" H^tefanawanat^gaai'fH faang 11 
dfatatgfa# aaSranta ani Tfetfaat fa faana n 
Hanpatfenais faff ti fa?na n 
s?naaiffliai ; ?? i aa^r’ f*tf®rarar9dHf^W tRaNfe’ugif 
faafa faana u 

a^a HaftfitN?® auaftefa faana n 
fafgaa^iaTaaraarairaFts aaaata?a fafta h 
wrsaja#a an^a fa' f sn at ^awatgs*? fasra^' faana n 
faafa^t HTaaSa aatfa: aflaa i 

ufaf fazra^f^aga* *« Haags' Praia u 
?aaaa^' s?i at aft aftarcafaa at aamresnafaWa i 
5tftaira*nraar a at *ftaa ^faira#aatf«aana ai a«*g i 
7 \^ ''Tft^cT II 

^atgftaia at faaarrcg# awa 11 

ai fftawiaida'., afn^tat afaaataa: 
aapa^naaatat at faaia agtataaiaaat Ctatata ; 
dafafflan ata: it 


Examination of Sudden Death. 

“In cases of sudden death, the corpse shall be smeared 

over with oil and examined. 

“Any person whose corpse is tainted with mucus and 

urine, with organs inflated with wind, with hands and legs 
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swollen, with eyes open, and with neck marked with 
ligatures may be regarded as having been killed by suffoca¬ 
tion and suppression of breathing. 

“Any person with contracted arms and thighs may be 
regarded as having been killed by hanging. 

“Auy dead person with swollen hands, legs, and belly, 
with sunken eyes and inflated navel may be regarded as 
having been killed by hanging. 

Any dead person with stiffened rectum and eyes, with 
tongue bitten between the teeth, and with belly swollen, 
may be considered as having been killed by drowning. 

‘‘Any dead person, wetted with blood and with limbs 
wounded and broken may be regarded as having been 
killed with sticks or ropes. 

“Any dead person with fractures and broken limbs, 
may be regarded as having been thrown down. 

“Any dead person with dark-coloured hands, legs, teeth 
and nails, with loose skin, hairs fallen, flesh reduced, aud 
with face bedaubed with foam and saliva, may be regarded 
as having been poisoned. 

“Any dead person of similar description with marks of 
a bleeding bite, may be considered as having been bitten 
by serpents and other poisonous creatures. 

“'Any dead person, with body spread and dress thrown 
out after excessive vomiting and purging, may be con¬ 
sidered as having been killed bv the administration of the 
juice of the madana plant. 

“Death due to any of the above causes is, sometimes 
under the fear of punishment, made to appear as having 
been brought about by voluntary hanging, by causing 
marks of ligature round the neck. 

“In death due to poison, undigested portion of meal 
may be examined in milk. Or the same extracted from 
the belly and thrown on fire may, if it makes ‘chitehiW 
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sound and assumes the rainbow colour, be declared as 
poisoned. 

“Or when the belly (Hrdayam) remains unburnt, 
although the rest of the body is reduced to ashes, the dead 
man’s servants may be examined as to any violent and 
cruel treatment they may have received at the hands of 
the dead. Similarly such of the dead man’s relatives as 
a person of miserable life, a woman with affections placed 
elsewhere or a relative defending some woman that has 
been deprived of her inheritance by the dead man may 


also be examined. 

“The same kind of examination shall be conducted 
concerning the hanging of the body of an already dead 


man, 

a Canges such as past evils or harm done to others by a 
dead man, shall be inquired into regarding any death due 
to voluntary hanging. 

“ All kinds of sudden death, centre round one or the 
other of the following causes 

<< Offence to women or kinsmen, claiming inheritance, 
professional competition, hatred against rivals, commerce, 
guilds and any one of the legal disputes, is the cause of 
anger; anger is the cause of death .” 

Kautilya's Arthamstra—Translation by i?. Shamasastry , 
M.R.A.S., Libiarian, Government Oriental Library , 

Mysore . 

Salihotra'* works : 

Now let us consider about Salihotra, the veterinary 
surgeon who is described as the father of the veterinary 
science in India. The complete work of Salihotra is not 
available to us. 

], Salihotra: Mss.: I.O.: 276.\ 

Dietz: A. M.: 2041. 155. 
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^mi mrc? gqjmrV (i) i 
f 3 ^’ fqt nw^nf»i fqfqifajcr' mu 

snfafta' qr?Tgfq' i 
g^cf: q/Wsi: qq’® fqqq' qjcf IK II 
wqq niws ^qigqqqftfq;? i 
qwtofgjj?qjj gqqi«nf fqfqrfajq' IKII 
3gqiq 3nfaqtqisqq , ?qfq?f | 

%?wi: 35' gqqi: qn^qifqqj: iisii 
rcfq^RHif ftqf ^'qqifqqif , 

siff^^nsn^qqiflHjtjtiT^giq: naji 

«JcT: H*?fa ft qfcn qi?q<q qqi | 

?lfi: Jj>sf7T S)Tfqr«^si IKII 

qqiqs: ssi?' ^Jf?riq: i 
’qRTsi fq' qsn<5 - snRqiq?rafqrraj?r' h<oii 
? m: q*?fa qi?iqi qqqgqt tkt sr»:’i 
qft^fqratqi? qsxf ^qqfq ft ||cn 

cffi: «*?fq ft qfT qr?% qqqe =q | 

^NqwT^fwsw: sftqqiafqqtf%m: u«i 
qqqsmicnqis’aT tftej’ft anfqfwqj 5 i 
<i3«qf qqiqqi qqiRI? Jim qd m °il 

qat.qi=q— 

snfqi^q fqffltftlfft ^qqtqgq; ^fq; | 
^sqq^fq^f ^ ft q?]qr. \\mu 

gqiistififaq qiqsi qffqi q?iqiT *>s i 
q? f^qiwqf: iftu>: qfaift qfqqrfem: mqu 
^5?q: qi«9 W flffT sjfe I 
qq flt* »WT ^ WSIfltw' W cffi lltjll 
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a^qra— 

qg aRgftaart a taifa qqifara: i 
am fi qfeat aang^tagaiq? aa mail 
aiai aret aacqiqf qfcqr: a a^ra^ 1 
aaif? qfeat gang qiaf taisi?' gi) huh 
aqna^a aims'?' 1 

aanffaiaj ^iiai fafgHaigTiaW lit<11 
git q?*q gggrqgg 4 g^ gfat 1 
qfa$ aw^gai aaqam^(!) am 11 tan 
sfa?ia aial tqig ag^af qa)qa: (!) 1 
Tiq^lg: aw® (!) qngSforow nt c n 
aqqqqaftqfgaTga^ namt 1 
g)qn: sraaaarrfa qafq*ifaqnfg a nun 
aqiq^a tlaa? aiuai qftwfqa 1 
awasreianfa arcqragqrwa (.1) ir°h 
^ arrat g ag?* ta a fragaT 1 
aiaa aia3 0) ta a?aifa agqg mu 
gqkiaf g a'gci ^af a g ^a f% (j I) 1 
jitaif gfaa awai qftafaig ir^ii 
qtgirq aaaifa gia ^a g gfaa' 1 
^)qT2 qaa (]) fa anfa^w aifqa naan 
gaaa a^anfa 31a gq g qfa*i 1 
aR.i«i fa asna aqfa qtnaeai iruii 
<»n*jat aa: sa aialqfa' fafafiaag 1 
qnafafqwi a aai anamaq a nun 
fqiaHqrafafqKgi fqqaa’ aaq a 1 
a;araa gafqsn ai^tqtaaaea ir<ii 
*aiq asta: qftqftfaa: 1 
qnpr^vt ftwfav. *« qga Pra* ir*ii 
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sra q qn£ q qnj qiqiqqt?^ I 
ftqqiqqiqi: %an: snqnfa fqfqqifq q ir=ii 
q'qifa qifcqrqqq qwgqr q qqqqf i 
aqqwfqqrqtDT qwiq q^qanqqt ir<u 
qmtqfqqiqg qqqqq - q^qjft i 
qnqqfq fqqrrctq qqfqfq ^qram 11^11 
sqTlfqqrcftqW <3^13 sffq qq q | 
srBwsjf ^fqrf gq<Mq qiq'niq i 
qq qnqfqfqicqi q qqqqf qfqfqq ii^ii 
snsra' qiq awm: qrlqgqqi (qrlNnq) qq; i 
qq% qqq qi% qqq qqi# qqi i 
qq ?t qqq' qffq qrapR’ q^qrffi ii^qn 
fqralTqifqrqicBT ^ fqfsjffi qq qq 11 
qrcl»q qqqt 3q qiq' §q fqgs?fq li^H 
qfqqqt ftq qq'fq pn tq qqq q i 
qfarsft 

( There is evidently a lacuna here, the definition, of the 
other 4 headings being omitted). 

qqirwrci qngqfa s?«s qsiqrfq ps iirsii 
qqq' nqq ^nq feqte’ qnqq|qv i 
snffoqf atftq - 3 qqq 3 fqfqifigqq u^sui 
qqq ftra«qqf qs‘ qn?qftq< 1 
, qw q qq faqm fqfq^Jiq 3 qqq' h 
Tqgiqqq' ^nqfqqrq^qqqq: 11 3 ^n 
ANALYSIS. 

This MS. contains only the first sthana, of which the 
chapters are :— 

qsqiqiqt 3 W q«P fqqjq ^ 1 

^raqq^g^qfq fqqnaiWq^N q II Van 
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1. <35 ai: <0iffwqwq: i 

H3ifcl3»ijfa‘5n 5 T qigq<® q ll^ c H 
gqfls’s'qffai q nfsfr sjqqift q i 
qnqat qgg} uh sifKt^W Jifn: 1501 
to: gqiPn g'sifa g’sngqnfq «ttqi 1 
*nqgg grai’i-nqt fq@raifq§i 5 gen 11 8 °n 
qqNnfwqq faq anferamfra q 1 


*UTsn*i faqiata: jftvn sj^'H qif<m 11 
asm Tratqaraq qlJiqF iqq' aai ns 111 

2 . gq?? g «fm: q^qqwqqqi 1 
fafaq wfqqrq’ g»bTt 3 Tq#N q 1 
aaffa^Kt aafa n^sal faff’aifq q 1 


qq<fTqi*qFwqK*<g'sj«?q i ?q : * 1 
gigfUnfiraiqg fffnaiqqqi w. 11 
qiftsqi <mi qi^i gtfaqja qqq q 1 
foqmq qn*'q twafarr qq q n 
qfrVgqjii q^ n«n qfzqffqf^qn 1 
frai 3 ?lF<i)cT qfftqf 11 
qfqqqifqfqfgqi q qiqt<aqjrqf%%?i 1 
faqia gqqicftqr q?siqswqqq n 
qqi fonqqN q qqFqviiqqq q . . 
sqqq' fqqqtao fq*q' fqq« qftral: 11 


JT?«ftaqrqqq (l) fqqlqsrfl^q q I 
qtnqgqx tfrsn' fqjftg' ^iqqf q«n 11 

3 . mfkqi <?cftq' g q^gtsa q* qq < 
qwfgqfqq qq??t srfkfsTqqqiqi \\ 
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SAlihotra 

qnqtqqfqi: fsKtargqrai fsnmifaqn i 
ftqifa ftqmsnwr' qnsjfqn*q faqifaqi u 
‘qfaqftt fqf%53! ^ sjfTqqfqTTfa ^ I 
^TOltpq ’qsrct *mi*rr K«i«fen ii 

=aqqfs qqftaq ^aqnqwfsr (?) ^ 
ijiwqf ?'f<li iq ^?«r^f%JI%ci II 
qqCSdqql^qqj Sd^^cm^q q | 
qiP§«qpdf% 33 ! =q aenc^fqtqifoq^ II 
qicm?cn?i *nf*re)qi iqqran ^ i 

qraqr' qqqfnr ^ srnflv g n^f^ci n 


4. ajT^qr: qsw) sqtfaRisnqiiqlfqTmqr: (!) i 
‘qqT^fq?qqi<iqft (i ^tsngq?) fast <q nit ?faqt«n i 
sai^qf) fsR^iqt || slokas ending. 

5. fqtsTtqqtfqf%ggTqt fa*^' q«rc‘ «tf( l 
*re»jqqra: fltwt qrcrwnqqta: m: u 
qfflWW: @ff5? qits 4 slokas ending, 
cwt «*rfaf%cH! q fqrstfkqffqrqr^faci ii 

t). Tiwrct (|) ?T« =q fstf i 

qrvrat strfaqi %q fas: sq-sw ct«n h 
T ieti q ^nfira'qurt wi sfccmfqRn | 
qfmfs?K>n, qtmqw q fq^req i 
qnii qsgf^s fw' q qq^qqu 

7. i^^qgnqrqiMiq’qT^gfertn: i 
fqf <n «nq<?qm qrfNTqxiq q q I 
fawmfflq if * 5?1 qt<qq || 
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8. Tgifsj5jTO=?n^w grgvnw' ww: ut i 
ftfecST«nuwi€l3i' wnsnftewrww ■g n 
'ggwwfResi w wwwT?aftgifi»t i 

^wlwwi w gwpft: II 

WTW<0T ?WI Wi^t <iflWW. Wv3? tW W I 
fw'fi'jnwram 3 t*?j: wtfawnwfwj to w ii 
TWUWlfW fosmfh WT^faTW^W w I 
firwr g a uunsMt wwiwt wwnfawi n 
wmstw' ?rai ffl'sr ftfroi TOrarerot i 
www Iro uwmi wiww* fwwn n 
w*rata: TWiqfwrei i 

saicRew 3 BT*i’ ’rewi qRwftfwwq ii 
xnrupjTwfcTO' (? fwswt) *?nw: wwwwefa: i 
*yiTO4Wfa<9' wwi gw w<pj H 
?ra wWt anrafti wigwgtqqfw tow: ii 
^tufarw gn: gw snfis^tw^j i 
fipqtqwyw' ww fgfuw im 3 » 

The MS. is called Salihotra , a work on veterinary 
medicine. Salihotra is described to be the son of Hayagbesa, 
and the father of Susruta, in answer to whose questions 
he expounded the Hay a- Ayurveda revealed to him by 
Brahm§ himself. It is a work on the treatment of 
horses. It is a practical farriery, a complete guide 
to all that relates to the horse; its history, varieties, and 
uses ; breaking, training, feeding, stabling, grooming; 
how to buy, keep and treat a horse in health and 
disease, etc., forming a complete system of veterinary 
art as practised in ancient India, and there it was accepted 
as the standard work on the subject. Salihotra gives his 
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tame to the art, and to this day horse and cattle doctors 
are known in the North-West Provinces under the name 
of Saluter. 

The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight angas 
or parts (AstSnga or octopartite), namely, Salya or Major 
Surgery, Salakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles. 
Kaya-cikitsa or Inner Medicine, Bhutavidya or Demonology, 
Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described 
as ki6ora-vala-cikitsa>), Visatantra or Toxicology, 
Rasayana or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajlkarana or 
Treatment to stimulate sexual power. There are eight 
sthanas or main sections which treat of these eight angas. 
Each section is virtually a book in itself; it is sub-divided 
into many chapters dealing exhaustively with every phase 
of its subject. 

In the Introductory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father Salihofcra to teach him the 
origin and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed 
Su^ruta as bis son and said that “ horses were birds 
originally, ftwn: \\). But as 

they came to be submitted by men as beasts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equiue race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahma 
himself. I severed their wings, and now they roam over 
the earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The 
Vedas were uttered by the Sayambhu and I learned it from 
the Self-existent. He described its four-fold divisions by his 
four mouths to the four directions of this world. Ayurveda 
was developed from the Atharva Veda: 

ifznsfrfo: (?) i 

(?) 11 

47 
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rahma originally described the science in one lac and 
twenty-five slokas but I abridged it and described in 
18,000 slokas.” 

The eight sthanas mentioned above are:—I. Unnaya, 
2. Uttara, 8. ^arlrika, 4. Cikitsita, 5. Sisu-Bhaisajya, 
6. Uttara-uttara, 7. Siddhistbana, and 8. Rahasya. Only 
the first of these eight sthanas, and even this not quite 
complete, is contained in the I.O. Ms. 2762. It appeared 
necessary to transcribe the whole of Sanskrit passages 
from the 1 . 0. Cat., that the reader may form a just 
estimate of $alihotra's work. I have also attempted an 
analysis of its contents in English with my identifica¬ 
tion of diseases described therein. The other sections are 
not available. In the Monthly General Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 4th March, 1925, 
MM. H. P. Sastri showed us a valuable find of manuscript 
in the shape of the eighth sthana of Salihotra's work, the 
Rahasya sthana, from Udaipur in Rajputana. The MS, 
is in very good preservation and well-written. The 
manuscript is no doubt unique, but his opinion that this 
was the only part of, Salihotra’s work known to exist, 
required modification, and when I pointed out the 
/. 0. MS. and Tanjore Cat. iJ/S., the MSS. were afterwards 
verified by him. The MS. consists of 5,000 slokas 
and is in the possession of MM. Sastrl. Afterwards I 
leaiiied from him that with the instinct of a scholar he 
made a gift of the MS. to the Library of the Society 
and it is now available to scholars. The entire MS, 
of Salihotra exists in Baroda and will he published soon. 
In the Triennial Cat, MSS., Madras, 1916-19, R. No. 2842, 
we find 1-18 chapters of the eighth section or llakasya 
sthana and 1-9 chapters of Unnaya sthana. 

Relation of Saliholra to Su&ruia: Now in the I. 0. Cat. 
MS., and in the SastrT’s MS., SuSruta is said to be the 
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son of Salihotra Muni who addressed his lectures to his 
son (putra). Susruta also calls l^alihotra his father 
(verse 2). But in the Susruta Samhitd, Su§ruta is said 
to be the son of the celebrated sage Visvamitra : 
‘ Brahmarsi-puttra (S. S., 11, i), ‘ Visvamitratmaja ’ 

(IV. ii), f ViSvamitrasuta’ (VI. lxvi), ‘ Vaisvamitra’ 
(VI, xviii). In the Mahabhdraia , Anusd&anaparva 

Ch. 139, vs. 8-11, Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra 
(seem y History of Indian Medicine , Vol. II, p. 282 (a), 
I have shown Susruta to be one of the sons of Visvamitra. 
Thus there is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta. 
If Visvamitra was his father how could f§a!ihotra call 
Sufiruta his son. Both the views can, however, be reconciled 
if we accept Visvamitra as Susruta’s father and ^alihotra 
as his guru. A guru can address his disciple as son, and 
a disciple can likewise call his preceptor father. Such a 
practice is sanctioned by sastras, and also by usage. In the 
Harlta Samhita, Atreya addressed his disciple Harlta as his 
son, Sfpwait i See also Hdriia Samhitd 

II, i, ii, iii, vii ; III, iii, v, xi, xii, xiii, xxii ; IV, i ; V, i. 
In the Madras MS., we find, in the Rahasya sthana, 
jSuSruta to be a disciple, and not a son, of Salihotra. 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence 
of this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony 
that Salihotra was Susruta’s preceptor. In Nakula's 
AsvacikiUd and Jayadatta's Asvanaidyaka we find no 
mention of SuSruta as a disciple of ^alihotra who is 
described as the source of the science. Jayadatta quotes from 
Salihotra, Nakula, Sarangadhara and Jayadeva. Gana in 
his Asvayurveda (hefal Cat 765, p. 151) refers to $ali- 
hotra as his source but does not mention Susruta, In G.O, 
M L. xxiii, 13319, Gana in the colophon to his ASvayur- 
veda, professes to summarise the treatises of Salihotra, 
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he is referred to in the copperplate inscription of the 
Vallabhis found in Kathiward ( Indian Antiquary, Yol. 

T, pp. 16, 17 and 45), According to Nakula ho was the 

son of Hayaghosa or Tur&ngaghosa, which are merely 
descriptive synonymous names. He lived in SravastI 
and was a Brahmana by caste. 

Nakula, ASvaeikitsita I. i. 

He explained the science at his retreat in the forest 
of Campaka (the Campakabat! forest in Magadha Desa) 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountain : 

snfaf tei i . 

Burnell's Tanjore, Cat. of. S. MSS. 75., 

Hayaghosa or Turangamaghosa is said to have bee Q 
the father of Siilihotra. Hayaghosa has been identifi 
with Asvaghosa from the similarity in the names whic., 
are synonymous (Haya = Asva, a horse). Hayaghosa may 
thus he identified with the celebrated Buddhist preacher 
and Writer Asvaghosa Bodhi-satva, the author of Buddha - 
Garita or ( Life of Buddha for the Northern Buddhists’ 
(edited by Cowell) and Saundarananda Kavya (edited by 
H. P. Sastri, in the Bibliotheca Indica ). He is also the 
author of many philosophical, treatises (see Nanj 
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Cfltdlogue of the Chinese Ti'ipithaka )—the total number 
being 7 (Nanjo), or 8 (Suzuki), or 0, if vve include the 
Vajrasuei in the list. There is evidence (o connect 
Asvaghosa to the court of: the renowned Indo-Seythian 
monarch Kaniska of Peshawar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end, of the first century A.D. His 
work Buddha Car if, a was translated by Dharmaraksa into 
Chinese in the fourth century A,D. His other work 
(Ra-coyam-yan-leim-lin) was translated by Kumarajlva, a 
Chinese pilgrim, about the same time. His name appears 
as the twelfth patriarch of the Buddhists from the Venerable 
Budhha, third from Parsva, the President of the Buddhist 
Council during the reign of Kaniska, and Nagarj una's 
name occurs as the third from Asvaghosa in a descending 
line. He is described as an inhabitant of Saketa, the 
ancient name of a city in the modern Province of Oudh, 
a Brahmana by caste and as the son of Snvarnaksl : 


sriicrc? i 


Hayaghosa is also described to be a Brahmana Muni 
who had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of 
the Himalaya mountain. Thus the age of Salibotra may 
be known, but neither Asvaghosa nor Salihotra has given 
us any clue as to their identity. Again SuSruta, to whom 
Salihotra addressed his lectures, flourished long before 
Kaniska, unless by SuSruta is meant Nagarjuna, the 
celebrated Buddhiist chemist, the redactor of Susruta 
Samhitd, who flourished during the second centurj A.D. 

Translations of Qalihotra : u A work on veterinary 
medicine ascribed to Salotar, said to have been the tutor 
of SuSrnta, was translated from Sanskrit in the year 
1881. A copy of it was preserved in the Royal Libmrv 
of Lucknow ” (Max Mulleins Science of Language, Vol. I, 
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Susruta, Garga, etc. $ ^sn£tasg**re: SJT *<sferei i 

Sslikotra and Palakapya are quoted in later treatises on 
topics in relation to the veterinary science. As an 
instance I may mention that Sibodasa Sena in his Tat tv a 
Candrikd , a commentary on Cakradatta’s Samgrahaj 
quotes S&likotra and Palakapya, but not Susruta. In 
the Agni Pnrdna, however, we find that Susruta is said 
to have learned the science of horses, elephants and cattle 
from Dhanvantari, who is represented, in the Susruta 
SamMtd , to have taught his disciple Susruta Major 
Surgery only. In the Bower MS., 1 . i. (p. 11 ) ^usruba 
is represented to have approached Muni Kasiraja with 
the inquiry about the ‘nature of a plant with leaves dark- 
blue like sapphire, and with bulbs white like jasmine, 
crystal, the white lotus, moon's rays, conch-shell or 
mica’ or garlic plant. Kasiraja addressed Susruta and 
set forth its virtues (p. 15 ). Thus we find that Susruta 
learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz., surgery, 
botany and veterinary science from Dhanvantari. Thus 
we find that Salihotra is said to be Susruta's father and 
teacher of veterinary science in this MS. of Sdlihotra only. 

Silihotra, according to Nakula, expounded the 
science of medicine for horses for the benefit of the 
equine race. • He wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the 
request of Indra, for whom the sage maimed them by 
cutting their wings. The original Scnhhitd of ^alihotra 
consisted of 12,000 slokas :— 

sen ^ n 

stare qrm snfwre statwi it 

liwviv# i 
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*TO* % ^iqqq^qrft: it 

tqf 3i^ €ffiit?«*i q^q*q i 

^if^t 3I^i II 

feqq^Ttg a w TO1 wfirai^ I 
4tnt: ^tqs^qsu ^fat<u qftaqi u 
*rcq^ fqr faftm «i: q^$s: affirm 
^q^nqfqfteiqf q%m: n 

WHlfim qi^ qifa? qrfWW I 

ctot *tei’ gfV^ gfagsrq it 

WSt qiqqifqe^qrq tfp.fiicn^ I 
s^Tfsn^ci ^ *mc\t q^<ncH?t u 
qqifrsnfa *?fq*qfir <m\ $tsnq 
g^ft*n qsn ft ifM ^ u 
* * * 

qq fq^esq ur ^fuq sitfqi^q^q^Tq » 
qiq3?*rre€f 3f%qt II 

* * * 



Salihotra is said to have lived it) Saiatur, a country 
near Gandhara, the modern Kandahara. As such, 

is identified with Panini by some, and with 
jyianvantari by others (see Dr. Mittens opinion 
;ii the Proceedings of the A. S . £., July, 1885). 

Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India , pp, 57-58) 
identified Salatur with modern Lahore (Salatur, Halitur 
Aalatur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s * Salatulo * which is situated at a distance 
of 20 li or about 8i miles in a north-western direction 
from the province of Ohinda corresponds to $alStura, the 
birthplace of Pinini (&llturlya), in which designation 
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p. 167). In the footnote, he comments that (t Sdlotar 
is not known as the author of such a work. • Salotarlya 
occurs instead of $aldtunya in Raja Rddhakrtit; but 
Sdldturlya is a name of Panini , and the teacher of Smmta 


is said to have been Divodasa. Professor Weber, in his 
Cat. of Sanskrit MSS., (p. 298), has pointed out Salihotra, 
who is mentioned in the Paficatantra as a teacher of 
veterinary medicine, and who is quoted by Garga in the 
Asvayurveda . Sslotri is the every-day Urdu and Hindi 
word for a horse-doctor. Professor Aufrecht has dis¬ 
covered a work on mediciue by Salihotra in the Library 
of the East India House. A medical work by Sdlindtha is 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS . of the College 
of Fort William , p. 24 . An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by Canakya is mentioned by 
Haji Chalfa, v, p. 59.” The work of Saliuatha referred to 
above is called Uasamanjari , which elaborates a system 
of treatment of diseases by mercurial preparations. It 
is not a book on veterinary science and has been printed 
by Kshemaraja Krishnaraja of Bombay. The Sutra of 
Salihotra exists in two recensions. 

There is a similar work known in the Berlin Library, 
No. 944. “ The information gathered in the Berlin Cat. 

by Prof. Weber regarding the adaptation of such works 
in Arabic and Persian may here be completed by the 
quotation of an English book published at Calcutta in 
1788 under the following title : “ A Treatise on horses, 
entitled Saloter, or, a complete system of Indian Farriery, 
in two parts: the first, containing a particular descrip¬ 
tion of the different colours and marks of horses, etc., 
the second, a description of all the disorders they are 
subject to, etc. Compiled originally by a Society of 
learned Pundits, in the Sanskrit Language, translated 
thence into Persian, in the reign of Emperor Shah Jehan 


Salihotra 

^5y Abdullah Khan Firoze Jung, an Emeer of his Court, 
which is now translated into English, by Joseph 
Earles.” 

Cf. also Garcin de Tassy, Flistoire de la Litterature 
Hindouie, 2nd edi. iii. 294. (Gaikawar.) 

Two Persian translations bearing the name of 
Salnteri have been noticed by Sir Henry Elliot, but it is 
not known if they are translations of Nakula or of any 
other author whose work lie abridged. 

Elliot informs us that the Persian rendering “ Kubrat- 
ul-Mnlk ” of the Sanskrit original “ Salotar ” was done 
during the reign of Ghiyasuddin, son of Mahammed Shah, 
in the year Hegira 784 or 1381 A.D. Then Feroze Shah 
Tughlak was the reigning emperor. He was distin¬ 
guished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his public works. He ordered several 
Sanskrit works to be translated from Sanskrit. Rut leroze 
was the nephew and not the son of Mahammad Tughlak 
whom he succeeded to the throne. Ghiyasuddin Tughlak, 
the founder of the House of Tughlak reigned from 1321-25 
A.D., and Ghiyasuddin Tughlak II, the grandson of Feroze 
Tughlak, was raised to the throne in 1389 A.D, and 
after a short reign of five months was deposed and 
murdered. 

The translator in the preface to his book thus remarks 
about the necessity of his translation : “ The translation 

from the barbarous Hindi language to the refined Persian 
tongue is finished. This translation was attempted to 
avoid reference to the books of the un-believers.” The 
Persian work has eleven chapters and thirty sections. A 
short analysis of its contents is given in the following 
table. 
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I 

II 

III 

IY 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 


Names and races of horses 

On the smell, nursing and 
riding of horse. 

On the management of 
horses. On wasp-hives 
in stables. 

On the colour and varieties 
of horses. 

On defects of horses 

On anatomy of the differ¬ 
ent members of the body 
of horse. 

On diseases and their treat¬ 
ment. 

On bleeding and haemor¬ 
rhage. 

On the food of horses. 

On the fattening of the 
horse’s body. 

On the.' determination of the 
ages of horses from their 
teeth. 


4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 


Another work on the treatment of animals was tran¬ 
slated in Arabic. It was done by Saiyad Abdulla Khan 
Bahadur Feroze Jung from a Sanskrit work which was 
secured from Chitor during an expedition to Mewar in 
the reign of Shah Jahan. The translated book is called 
“ Kitab-ul-Vaitart. ,> \ It consisted of 16,000 slokas and 
was twice as big as the “ Kvbrat-ul-Mulk ” the Sanskrit 
original of which was known as u Salotari” 

The work of Salihotra was translated in the Tibetan 
tongue and it exists iu its Tibetan garb in the celebrated 
encyclopaedia, the Tangyur , and is mentioned in Cordier’s list. 

The Hindi work SaliAotra from which the Persian 
translation was made in the 14th century cannot be 
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definitely identified but Mitra refers to a Hindi Salihotra 
by Cetana as the possible original. 

The book has been translated into Bengalee 6 Salihotra 
Asva cikitsa Sara Samgraha 9 or ‘ Epitome of the Treatment 
of Horses according to Salihotra’ by Nidhiram Mukerjee, 
Cliandi Pres*, Calcutta, 1296 B.S. The author states in 
his Preface that he derived his materials from Salihotra, 
Nakula, Bhojaraja and Jayadatta. 

An analysis of the contents of the Salihotra as given 
in the I. O. MS. 

1. Ayurvedotpatti On the origin of Ayurveda 

(fol. 5a) and of the science and 

treatment of horses. 

2. Vidyadhyayanam(7tf, b) Initiation of disciples. 


/.— JJnnaya sthana. 


1. Sambhavah (20#) 

2. Garbhasambhavah 

(m) 

3. Prakrti (33a) 

4. Varnavijnanam (38 b) 

5. Caturvarnam (41(5) 

6. Sarvftnga samparlk§a 



(48a) 

7. Pradesa 

(54a) 

8. Vyanjanani 

(bob, 

64 a) 


9. Avarta 

(76b) 

10. Vayasa jnanam 

oo 


11. ^artrotkarsanam (916) 


On the origin of horses. 
On pregnancy and uterine 
development. 

On the nature of horses. 
On the colour of horses. 
On the four castes or classes 
of horses. 

On examination of all parts 
of the body of horse. 

On description of different 
parts and their names. 

On sign® and characteristics 
of horses. 

On whirls of hairs on the 
body of horse. 

On the age of horses. 

On improvement of horsed 
body. 
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Chapters. 

Subjects. 

Sections. 

I 

Names and races of horses 

4 

II 

On the smell, nursing and 



riding of horse. 

4 

III 

On the management of 



horses. On wasp-hives 
in stables. 

2 

IY 

On the colour and varieties 



of horses. 

2 

Y 

On defects of horses 

3 

YI 

On anatomy of the differ¬ 



ent members of the body 
of horse. 

2 

VII 

On diseases and their treat¬ 



ment. 

4 

VIII 

On bleeding and haemor¬ 



rhage. 

4 

IX 

On the food of horses. 

4 

X 

On the fattening of the 



horsed body. 

2 

XI 

On the,' determination of the 



ages of horses from their 

teeth. 1 


Another work on the treatment of animals was tran¬ 
slated in Arabic. It was done by Saiyad Abdulla Khan 
Bahadur Feroze Jung from a Sanskrit work which was 
secured from Chitor during an expedition to Mewar in 
the reign of Shah Jahan. The translated book is called 
“ Kilab-ul-Vait(irt?\ It consisted of 16,000 slokas and 
was twice as big as the “ Kubrat-ul-Mulk the Sanskrit 
original of which was known as u Salotari ” 

The work of Siilihotra was translated in the Tibetan 
tongue and it exists iu its Tibetan garb in the celebrated 
encyclopedia, the Tangyur, and is mentioned in CordieFs list. 

The Hindi work Salikoira from which the Persian 
translation was made in the 14th century cannot be 


Miwsr^ 



definitely identified but Mitra refers to a Hindi Salihotra 
by Cetana as the possible original. 

The book has been translated into Bengalee * Salihotra 
Aha cikitsa Sara Samgraha 7 or ‘ Epitome of the Treatment 
of Horses according to Salihotra’ by Nidhiram Mukerjee, 
Chandi Pres*, Calcutta, 1296 B.S. The author states in 
his Preface that he derived his materials from Salihotra, 
Nakula, Bhojaraja and Jayadatta. 

An analysis of the contents of the Salihotra as given 
in the I. O. MS. 

1. Ayurvedotpatti On the origin of Ayurveda 

(fol. 5 a) and of the science and 

treatment of horses. 

2. Vidyadhyayanam(7a, b) Initiation of disciples. 

I.— Unnaya sthana. 


1. Sambhavah 

(20 a) 

On the origin of horses. 

2. Garbhasambhavah 

On pregnancy and uterine 


(28 6) 

development. 

3. Prakrti 

(33 a) 

On the nature of horses. 

4. Varnavijnanam (38 b) 

On the colour of horses. 

5. Caturvarnam 

(416) 

On the four castes or classes 



of horses. 

6. Sarvftnga samparlkga 

On examination of all parts 


(48a) 

of the body of horse. 

7. Pradesa 

(54#) 

On description of different 



parts and their names. 

8. Vyanjanani 

(55 b, 

On signs and characteristics 

64 a) 


of horses. 

9. Avarta 

(766) 

On whirls of hairs on the 



body of horse. 

10. Vayasa jnanam 

(876) 

On the age of horses. 


11. ^arlrotkarsanarh (91i) On improvement of horse's 

body. 
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12. Gatih 

(966) 

13. GandhSlj 

(926) 

14. Puspani 

(946) 

15. PumdrSni 

(986) 

16. Satvanvakani 

(1026) 

17. Sarada 

(1076) 


18. Manasutrath (111 

19. Kul&dhyaya (1216) 

20. Vikrtavikrtarii 

(125a) 

21. JDaSangavijnanam 

(126«) 

22. Mifiraih (141a) 

23. Variialaksanaiii 

(145o) 

24. Matrajiianara (149<i) 

25. Vidhilyogah (152a) 

20. Sobha (1546) 

27. Sukala (1596) 

28- Dbiibitam (165a) 
29. Krayab (to end of MS.) 
80. RajopavSbyah 
31. Saugandhl 


On motion of horse. His 
paces generally. 

On the smell of the horse’s 
body. 

On coloured spots which 
differ from the general 
colour of the body. 

On marks and signs like 
sukti, conch-shell, etc., on 
the horse's body. 

On the inherent qualities of 
the horse. 

On the four types of deasoase 
called Sarada in which 
there is difficulty in drink¬ 
ing fluids. 

On measurement and size of 
the horse. 

On the pedigree of horses. 

On horses in health and 
disease. 

On the ten members of the 
horse’s body. 

On miscellaneous topics. 

On the signs of the race of 
horses. 

On dosage of veterinary 
medicines 

On appropriate remedies ? 

On the beauty of the horses. 
On the management of 
unruly horses. 

On running of horses. 

On the purchase of horses. 
On horses fit for kings. 

On good and auspicious smell ? 
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Ou puncture. Venesection? 
//,— Tjilarastfiana. 


]. Mahaprasnah 
2. Andajasambhavah 
8. Trividham rogavijnS* 

naih. 

4. Durmanojn»oatb 


5. 

Vartatisara (vata- 


tisara ?) 

6. 

Vartah 

7. 

Praskanna 

8. 

Lingitani 

9. 

Catardosah (catur- 


dosah ?) 

10. 

Abhisyandam 

11. 

Anusyanda 

12, 

Sadartukaii) 


13. 

Padaroga 

14. 

Abbitapah 

15. 

Hikka S'vasah 

16. 

Jvarah 

17. 

Haiidrakam 

IS. 

Ajhanam 


On qcjstj^s. 

On the origin ii r &tn eggs ! 

Ou the three methods of 
diagnosis of disease. 

On the science of symp¬ 
toms, such as morose¬ 
ness, etc., indicating 
approaching death in 
healthy horses* 

On colic pain with diar¬ 
rhoea ? 

Ou the varieties of cob 
pain. 

On some disease of the 
chest. 

On lameness of horses. 

On the four kinds of de¬ 
fects in horses. 

On ophthalmia. 

On the keeping and feed¬ 
ing of horses during 
the six seasons. 

On diseases of the feet. 

Ou heat ? On fever of horses. 

On hiccough and asthma. 

On fevers. 

On jaundice. 

On tainting and insensi¬ 
bility. 


MINIS;*,, 
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19. 

Krmi 

On worms. 

20. 

$ulam 

On colic pain. 

21. 

Simghan^ah 

On running from the 



nose. 

22. 

Kas^h 

On cough. 

23. 

Atisarab 

C;, diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery. 

24. 

K slrasam vrhanam 

On galactagog ue medicines. 

25. 

Katukapirhcchika (katu- 



kapindika ?) 

On bolus consisting of 
katuka (Picroirhiza 

knrroa, Benth.) 

26. 

Valadakl 



iSudabhraiiiSa (Guda- 



bhrarasa ?) 

On prolapse of rectum. 

28. 

^onitapittakam 

On hemorrhage from 
the internal organs. 

29. 

Adhidanta eikitsa 

On the treatment of a 
tooth which grows upon 
another. 

30. 

Padoluka eikitsitam 

On swelling in the leg in 
kureea (incurable). 

81. 

Vijnanam sarpajatlnam 

On the different varieties 
of snake and its charac¬ 
teristics. 

32. 

Dastavyanjanabhe'ajam 

On symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of snake-bite. 

33. 

Vigarhanlyam 

On the defects of horses. 

34. 

Vegavijnanam 

On the speed of a horse. 

35. 

Vyanjanarh visapltasya 

On the signs and symp- 


36. Digdhath viddhasya 


toms of poisoning. 

On signs when pierced 
by a poisoued arrow. 

On chronic diarrhoea. Sprue. 


J 


37. Grahani 


misr^ 
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Vandhavidhah 


39. Visopasama 


Oa the method of securin; 

or tying a horse ? 

On toxicology and treat- 
ment of poisons. 

HI. — &arzrakm . 



1. Garbhotpattih 

2. Sarlranieayah 

3. Kayotpattih 

4. ^irovyuhah 

5. Desapramanika 

6. HinSni 

7 . Riktamadhy Stmyam 

8. Karyakaryam (krltya- 

krtyam ?) 

Nipanikarh (Nipanakam ?) 

9. Adbikara eikitsS 

10. Jadandhavadhirani 

11. Rasaskaudhah (Rasas- 

kand^h) 

12. Yavasauam rasah 
J3, $vayathuh 


On the formation of the 
embryo. 

On the anatomy of the 
different parts of body. 

On the formation of the 
body. Development of 
parts of body in uterus. 

On the vessels and nerves 
of the horse. 

On the habitat of the 
horses. 

On horses belonging to 
a bad type. 

On various measures. 

On the construction of 
stone reservoirs for 
drinking water. 

On treatment. 

On the dumb, bliud and 
deaf horses. 

On diseases of shoulder 
joint ? Tetanus ? 

On grasses as food for 
hordes. 

On swelling or intume¬ 

scence, 
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DvivranTyam 


On two kinds of wounds 


15. Mutrakavaranani 

(Mutrakavaro- 
dhani ?) 

16. Lamghanam 

17. Vrrfthanam 

18. Mudhagarbha cikitsitarfa 

19. Pranastasalyodbaranam 

20. Salyodharanam 

21. ISadlbhagna cikitsa 

(Nadlvraua) ? 

22. Arbuda eikitsitam 
26. Vilardita 

24. Yonidogab 

25. Vrgafiakraeikitsitaih 

26. Laksanain prasukanSm 


caused by external and 
internal causes. 

On urination and its re¬ 
tention. 

On fasting and other 
methods to make the 
horse light and nimble. 

On the methods of mak¬ 
ing a horse strong. 

On the management of 
difficult labour due to 
• malpresentations. 

On the extraction of dead 
or deep-seated salya or 
splinters. 

On the extraction of 
foreign bodies as arrow. 

On the treatment of sinus 
and fistula ? 

On the treatment of tumours. 

On facial paralysis ? 

On treatment of diseases of 
female organs of genera¬ 
tion. 

On treatment of diseases of 
semen of horse. 

On signs of mares. 


WON' i° 
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IV. Cikitsita sthdnam 


On Treatment . 



1. Vyanakah 

2. Asvanyoniranakah 
(Niryanka) 

3. Avaluklravantakl 
(Alabuka, Reven- 

taka ?) 


4. Jihvastambhah 


5. Ghrnih 


6. iSalukl (Galasaluti) ? . 

7. i^irasantapah 

11 do has warding , 

8. Adhmanah 

9. Atisarah 

V. Kisoracikitsd 
L MiSrakam 

9t, Grahabhupal; 

3. JarSdhyayah 
(JvradhySya ?) 

4. Pamadbyayah 

5. Krmi koijthe 

4 slokas ending : 

6. Bhagna cikitsS 

49 


On some nervous disease ? 

... On some disease of corner of 
eyes ? 

... On treatment of a disease of 
mouth; the horse suffers 
from swollen palate, and 
so cannot eat grass. On the 
influence of Revanta ? 

... On treatment of sores on 
tongue causing its paralysis. 

... On a treatment of sores 
within the nostrils, and 
running from the nose. 
Glanders ? 

.. On treatment of tonsillitis ? 
Ulcer in throat f 

.. On treatment of headache. 

then ending : 

... On treatment of tympanitis 
or flatulence. 

., On treatment of diarrhoea. 

: Treatment of a colt : 

.. On miscellaneous topics, as 
diseases of ears, etc. 

. On Planets and their influence 
on horses. 

On the different varieties of 
fever. 

On diseases of skin ; scabies ? 

On Intestinal worms. 


... On fractures of bones, 
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2 . 


3 . 


4. 


6 . 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


VI. Uttarottaram : Supplement: 
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Hayamaro Vastuvidya 
(Hayagaro ?) : 
Revantasya pujanam 
Grahanam santikam .. 

^rlvah Sampujanam ... 
Svatl sampata 
NirSjana kriya 


Lohabhiharanam 


Asv5nam Vicestitam 


On the construction of stables ? 
Worship of Revanta. 
Expiation for the evil 
influence of nine planets. 
Worship of LaksmI. 

On the influence of Svatl star ? 
On waving lights before an 
image. Sprinkling of water 
for bliss and peace and on the 
expiatory ceremonies for the 
cur e of diseases and safety of 
horses and elephants. 

. After Nirajana of horse, the 
same ceremony was per¬ 
formed before the king in 
his arms. 

. On measures for horses. 


VII. Siddhisthanam : Complications of treatment . 


Sneha vy§pat 


Kslra vyapat 


Sura vyapat 


Dliaoya vyapat 


LavanSdi vyapat 


... On diseases caused by the 
use of oleaginous articles 
of diet. 

... On diseases caused by the use 
of milk as article of diet. 

... On diseases caused by the use 
of wines as articles of diet. 

... On diseases caused by the use 
of rice as article of diet. 

... On diseases caused by the use 
of salts, etc., as articles of 
diet, 
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6 . 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14 . 


Nadi vyapat 



... On dangers from the use of 
tubular instruments for 
enema, etc. 


VIII. Rahasya sthanam : On some mysterious topics . 


Rekhaniryanakah 

Ayur Jrianam 
Ristikadhyaya 

Kalparistakam 


... On lines, their positions and 
import. 

... On the duration of life. 

... On signs of death. Prognosti- 
cations. 

... On kalpas or various pres¬ 
criptions of medicines. 


Upasarg3ri§takam ... On complications foreboding 

death. 

Naksatrahataristakash On signs of death caused by 

the influence of stars. 


Harltaklnam kalpah ... On the preparations of 

harltakl (myrobolana) or 

Chebulic myrobolana . 

Rasona kalpah ... On the preparations of 

Rasona (garlic) or Allium 

sativum . 

Gugguloh kalpah ... On the preparations of 

Guggulu (Balsamodrendron 
mnkul , Hooker). 

Sar§apanam kalpah ... On the preparations of 

earsapa (mustard) or Bras - 
sica Campestris y L. 

L5ksSyah kalpah ... On the preparations of lac. 

Triphalayah kalpah ... On the preparations of 

Triphala. 


Svarjjika kalpah ... On the preparations of resin. 

Rasayanani ... On remedies to prolong life. 
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16. 

Vajikaranam 

On remedies jwhieh stimulate 
sexual power. 

16. 

Siksa Asvanaiii 

, On the training o£ horses. 

17. 

Vajanam damanakriya 

On the management and 

nursing of foals. 

18. 

Bbaradanath 

, On weights to be carried by 
horses. 

19. 

Vividka ranakalpana 

On various arrangements of 
cavalry in war. 

20. 

Rathavandah 

. On the methods of yolking 
horses to a chariot. 

21. 

Vasasarabriya 
(Yasagara ?) 

. On management of stables. 

22. 

Mantrayogah 

On mantras, charms or 
incantations. 

23. 

Kriyayogab 

. On remedial measures. 

24. 

Rahasyopanisad 

,. On the Rahasyopanisad. 

I have attempted the 
contents : 

following restorations in the 

Words as they oecur iu the MS. Suggested alterations . 

i. 

Vartatisara 

Vatatisara 

2. 

Catardosa 

Caturdosa 

3. 

Katukapinchika 

Katukapindika 

4. 

Sudabhrath^a 

GudabhrarhSa 

5. 

Nipanikam 

Nipanakam 

6. 

Mutrakava rapaui 

Mutrakavarodbani 

7. 

Nacjibhagna 

NSdivrana 

8. 

A val uk I ra van takl 

Alabuka Revantaka 

9. 

HayamarovEstuvidya 

Hayagaro vas tu vidy a 

10. 

Revam (!) tasya 

Revantasya 

11. 

ASvanyoniranaka 

AsvanyoniryySnaka 

12. 

Jaradhyaya 

Jvaradhyaya 

13. 

Vfisaearakriya 

Vasagarakriyu 
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MSS : Tanjore Cat., LV1I, Sahtjiotronnaya. This seems 
to be a recent compilation, (12,302 ) D, if. 302. itecent. 
Ends wi th Ch. xxviii avartyadhyaya of Laksanasthana, Gr. 
1880, Piegins :— 


emran * * * i 

see page 378. 

T hey ask: Sambhavoh katham a5van am ? 

11 is in the Paurunic form of a dialogue between 
Sali hotra and SuSruta. The first third is purely mytho¬ 
logical i then some chapters on age, colour, marks, castes, 
horses suitable for king, etc., avarta, wh ich is the last 
(jLxviii), but several chapters appear to be wa nting. 

Two other books are attributed to iSalihotra: 


11. A&vapraham&a : A short essay on the importance 
of horses said to have been taught by {5alihotra to 
SuSruta, 

MS.: G. O. M. L. 13317. 

A short essay on the importance of horses said to have 
been taught by Salihotra to SuSruta 

Beginning : 

^ nsim g«i ii 

*r^f I 

^TNc*f&lO$ W) II 

era n 

?ra ftrefa i 

*rcN: tot! ii 

?r i 
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T2nd : 

gfrRifsr tsiam i 

*n% ^nfe gtf 11 

• grfsmt sr cr \i *rr m grfspi: i 

* 3 m jf ?? at?" sue m *i tre ft n 

Colophon : 

qiq; u 

Ativaprasaihfsd is, however, a chapter of Gana’e Sara - 
tafagfaha j see 'Burnell’s ''anjore Cat,, LYI, pp. 7*3, 74. 

(11,087) Te. 4£ . (asvaprasamsa only). 

PZi. AsvalatyanasastraTh with Telugu meaning* 

MS. : G. O. M. L. 13318 : A treatise on the different 
breeds of horses and tbeir characteristics with hints for 
finding out the good specimens among them, the duration 
of their lives, the marks on their bodies, theii vital parts, 
etc., and for feeding them, etc. The work is attributed 
to galihotra. Reference is also made to a big treatise on 
the subject by Sirnhadatta : 

A Telugu rendering is added. The name of the Telugu 
translator is not given, but he gives introductory and con¬ 
cluding stanzas in Sanskrit. 

Beginning ; 

w’w wi9 1 

fnwrcvt 1W srfirai^i i 

lan^^fostqsil^ « 

W fXM *| TOiRjrwrowft gq i 
g?m *ml «4i g*tra *w: n 
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vsaa’gasmcr awimtsnwjrmT n 
t f n«llfssftRJ3 gqTflfei I 
ftrutssigsnm?? ftan Jifiramforan H 
* * * 

, 'Ps*i!^n$cT , 5cf'a' f«ra«ruramqwi u 
* * * 

*wwsiii* o i 

5W ^ fqftafi; II 

* * * 

^fist TOUJ gTflt gur?| i 

TOmraQiiiT sfa ^mn«a*rwTH n 

sa^ mfomortr tac?g^if?r«^^i: i 
* * * 

el* *ra*m fafasn wfam ^(q)a: i 

sum: «sjsw<3itn w 

* * * 



Colophon : 

ifii mfaftfft qtten mu n<q^s«im: 11 

* * * 

af^^rff ijfH»rraT * 11 

* * * 

erefasui qreift ?hjt ii 

HWSK^vr | 

* * * 
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arvananda, which was composed between 1417 and 1431 
A.D. (P. of MS, 26, 187. See Rep. Sans . Tamil . MSS., 
1893-94, No. 2, p. 31)." 


The progress in veterinary medicine achieved by the 
ancient Indians may be compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the cultured European nations about a century 
back. The age of ^alihotra is unknown, but as Susruta 
was his disciple or son, he must have flourished about 
1000 B.C., the age of Susruta. I have discussed 
about the probable age of Susruta in my work 
4 Surgical Instruments of the Hindus' Vol. 1, p. 1!, 
and l would take the liberty to refer my readers to its 
pages. The reference in the Asra-eikitsa, the treatise of 
Kuntl-suta Nakula, undoubtedly lends support to a very 
earl} r age, the age of the celebrated battle of Kuraksetra. 
Animal hospitals or ‘ Pinjrapoles ’ still exist in India. 
The early European travellers mention their existence in 
Surat and Broach for the support of olu animals and cure 
of their diseases. I have described such institutions in 
Chapter II t Hospitals and Dispensaries 9 of tne same book. 
In Europe, on the other, hand, we have no trustworthy 
history of the art and science of farriery which can be traced 
to such a remote period of time,. In France, veterinary 
schools were established at an earlier period than in any 
other country in Europe. Bourgelat was its first director 
and the principal projector; and he has been justly regarded 
as the founder of the veterinary art based on anatomieo- 
physiological studies. His Anatomy appeared first, in 1769. 
Attempts were made at a much earlier period, to diffuse 
a knowledge of veterinary anatomy, principally by Ruim, 
an Italian, in 1598. His book wa^ the source of SollyseTs 
celebrated work which was published in 169S. The earliest 
English writer on Farriery is Mascal who flourished 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. Gervase Markham, 





the most celebrated of ancient farriers, published his 
( Masterpiece’ in 1666. The work of Snape, Farrier to 
King Charles the Second; based on Sollysel’s book, appeared 
later, and a host of writers, Layard, Bracken, Bartlet, 
Osmar, Clark and Taplin wrote on the subject. In 1792 
the Veterinary College was established with Sainthel as its 
Professor. He was succeeded by Coleman and Morecroft in 
the professorial chair. In 1807, Morecroft came out to 
India to superintend the breeding stud of the East 
India Company. 

Now for the training of students in veterinary science, 
there are colleges, provided and maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore and 
schools at Insein and Tunggyi in Burma. The scheme for 
establishing a college at Lucknow for the United Provinces 
is now receiving the attention of the Government. The 
Madras Veterinary Department publishes a bi-monthly 
magazine entitled the Madras Veterinary Journal which 
educates the public in veterinary matters. The Im¬ 
perial Bacteriological Laboratory, Mukteswar, and the 
Research and Experimental Station at Badshabhag, U P., 
are doing useful work for she observation and study of 
diseases and methods of research. 
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Analysis-. It is complete in eight chapters with the 
following topics : 

1. Afivaparlksa—On the examination of horse. 

2. VarnaparlksS—On the examination of colour of 
horse. 

3. Pundrapu^pagandhadivarnanath—On the des¬ 

cription of marks, spots and smell of the horse. 
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ij SALIHOTRA 

1-. Subhasnbhavartvicarah—On the good and bad 
whirls of hairs. 

5. Hayavayojnanaih—On the knowledge of the age 
of horse. 

6. Rekhayujfianadivarnanam—On the duration of life 
of the horse as indicated by lines, etc. 

7. A3vaposanavidhih—On the nursing and feeding 
of a horse. 

8. Garbhavibhagah—On pregnancy. 

The MSS. 1321, 1322 and 1323, G. O. M. L. XXIII, 
treat of Asvayurveda based,mainly on Salihotra's work. 

Reference to Salihotra .—In the Ring a Parana (Ohs. vii 
andxxiv), a list of the different Avataras of Siva, the Vyasas 
(Yog&carvas) and their disciples in the Varaha Kalpa 
of the (Yaivasvata) seventh Manvantara is given. In 
it we find the names of Salihotra, Agnivesa, Yuvanasva 
and Saradvasu as the four disciples of YogacSrya Kksa 
or Raksa and Sull was the Avatara of Siva in the 
Naimisa land in the 24th yuga. 1 he occurrence of the 
names of alihotra and Agnivesa as disciples of the same 
teacher undoubtedly points to the remote age in which tuey 
flourished. In S. R. BhandarkaOs Collection of 4/5$. 
1899-1925 ( List of MSS . collected for the Govt. MSS . 
Library , published by Onental Research Institute , 
Poona, 1925, p. 54) we find a MS. called Salihotra , 
No. 581, described as a Kosagrantha or Dictionary by 
Vikramatmaja. We have no knowledge of Salihotra as 
a writer of dictionary. 

Salihotra is quoted in Tatta Candrika: 
flirotfh, p. 22, where the author says that “ Susrufca and 
Salihotra read c Erandamtila’ instead of ‘ Gokaura 'in the 
Da6ainula. Caraka however reads Gok-ura. 

Salihotra is quoted in Tlkaea/n^wa a Commentary 
on the celebrated Nama/inyanuiasana of Amarsimha by 
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In the Hasti-Ayurveda, Palakapya is described to be 
the son of Samagayanakhya Muni by a female elephant 
which drank his urine containing his seminal discharges. 
He was invited by King Romapada who wanted to 
subdue elephants for human use. Romapada or Loma- 
pada was king of Campa, which has been identified by 
Cunningham with Patharghata, some 24 miles distant 
from the modern town of Bhagalpur. Romapada was the 
father-in-law of ItsyaSruga Muni and was a contemporary 
of Daftaratha, father of Rama. Fa Hian describes Campa 
to be a large town containing many Buddhist Stupas and 
VihSras. Campa or Malini, the capital of the country of 
Auga, was called after king Campa, son of Prthu-laksa. 

The author of Trikdndasesa identifies Palakapya with 
Dhanvantari, the founder of the Surgical School in India. 
SuSnita is said to have lea ned major surger) from Dhan- 
vantari; but from other accounts we learn that SuSruta 
also learned the veterinary science from . Dhanvantari. So 
if we accept them (Palakapya and Dhanvantari) to be 
identical persous, we get a solution of the difficulty. But 
the evidence of their identity is by no means complete, and 
is far from satisfactory. 

Palakapya 7 # work ; 

1. Hasti-Aynrveda or Palakapya .—It is a voluminous 
work on elephants, describing in detail their diseases and 
treatment, both medical and surgical. 




PALAKAPYA 



MSS: 



Bik. MSS.: 1395. 

Tanjore Cat. MS. : IX., p. 75. 

Editions : 

L The book has been edited and printed at the 
AnandaSram Press, Poona, in the AnandaSram Series. 

Translations : 

1, Hasti-Ayurveda: translated in Bengali. Only 
a few chapters have been translated by Maharaja Soshi- 
kanta Acharya Chaudhury of Mymensing. 

An analysis of the contents of the Palakapya has 
never appeared in the English language. Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tavjore MSS . refers to the work as 
(lajavaidya and .says : “ This name appears to be not 
very certain ; it consists cf dialogues between a king of 
Anga and a muni called Palakapya, who is the offspring 
of a Rislii and a pious female elephant. There is a great 
deal of mythological matter about the creation, the origin 
of elephants, who were originally winged, and were 
deprived of these appendages by the curse of an angry 
aint, who was pestered by their tumbling down on him 
from the trees round his hermitage, on which they used to 
perch in order to graze on the leaves. The rest refers to 
the points of animals, as usual, very fanciful; their 
castes and dispositions ; the way of taming them ; their 
diseases and the way of treating and curing them. The 
number of their diseases appears to be put at 106. There 
can be no doubt that this is a very modern compilation, 
even later than the Sarasairu/raha (on horses). Some of 
the verses, however, which are found here, occur in 
Caraiigadhara as by Palaharya, See Aufrecht’s paper 
in the Z. d. I). M. G., Vol. XXVII., pp. M20. ” 

No detailed analysis is given in any catalogue, and 
therefore I have attempted it in the following pages: 
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Analysis of Contents of Palakapya. 
I. Makar ogastkanam : Major Diseases . 



1. Vanauucaritam .. Salutation to Ganesa. To 

subdue the wild elephants, 
King Romapada of Campa 
holds a meeting of the 
sages, Gautama and others. 
They send a messenger to 
Palakajiga Muni and the 
elephants. Romapada's 

questions to Palakapya at 
Campa. The wings of 
the elephants were severed 
owing to the curse of 
Dlrghatapa. Origin of 
llasti-Aj/urveda by Brahma. 
Birth of Palakapya: his 
mother was a female elephant 
who drank the seminal 
discharge of Samagayanakhya 
Muni . The story of Ruci 
who was cursed by Brahma. 
Matahga Muni's curse and 
the origin of the science. 
The cause of the appear¬ 
ance of diseases among 
elephants is said to be due to 
the change of environment: 
their freedom in the forest 
and their captivity under 
men. Palakapya promised 
to remain in the court of 
Romapada and the Muni 
was ordered to ^teach the 
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Sages the science of 
Hasti-Ayurveda. 

2. Annasamacarah .. On the smearing of oil aud 

ghee aud bathing iu 
water; time and measure 
. . .of feeding elephants with 
rice and treacle; time of 
giving them solid aud 
liquid food and their quan- 
•, V v tity. A 

3. SatmyaviniScayah ... Causes of 15 kinds of death \\* 

of wild elephants, such as 
fall from a mountain, etc. 
Natural food of elephants: 
leaves of trees and grasses. 

4. Sastrasamgrahali ... Thei. 4 main sections of the 

book: (l) Major Diseases, 

(2) Minor Diseases, (8) Sur- 
« ger y, and (4) the Supplement 

Tbe number of chapters are 
18, 72, 34 and 3 6, respectively. 

The total number of si okas 
would be about 20,000. 

5. Gajaraksanavinyasah... Eulogy on elephants; their 

qualifications; their use in 
war, “ the ornament of the 
army. ; The S characteris¬ 
tics of the owners of ele¬ 
phants. N 

6. Sisyopauayanah .... Initiation of the disciples. 

The requisite qualifications 
of a good student; the 
ceremonial rites to be 
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observed. Qualifications of a 
good teacher; the relation 
between the teacher and his 
disciples; their mutual res¬ 
ponsibilities. Origin of the 
science from the Atharva - 
veda . The fitness of stu¬ 
dents belonging to the 
Brahtnana, Ksatriya and 
Vaisya castes. The 

teachers are prohibited from 
teaching the atheists the 
science of elephants. 



7. R:>gavibhaktih ... I 1 wo classes of diseases—in¬ 

herent and accidental. 76 
nervous diseases ; 27 bile 
diseases; 32 phlegm diseases ; 
15 blood diseases; Zi sanni- 
patic diseases; 14 nervous- 
bile diseases; 16 ner¬ 
vous-phlegm diseases; 7 

nervous-blood diseases; 

names and number of mixed 
diseases; the total number 
of inherent diseases ; names 
and number of the accident¬ 
al diseases. Classification 
of diseases : curable, incur¬ 
able and curable with diffi¬ 
culty. 

8. Jvarotpattih ... On the origin of fever ; its 

signs and symptoms. War 
between the gods and 
demons ; the Devas approach 
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11 . 


pAlakapya 

the higher gods Siva, and 
Visnu who created fevers. 
The demons being oppressed 
with fever prayed Brahma 
to cure them. He then sent 
away fevers to the House of 
Death. 

Pakalah ... On the different names of 

Jvarahetuniscayah, Fever in different animals ; 

Pakala is the name of 
the fever of elephants. 
The different classes 
of fever or pakala; their 
origin, signs, symptoms and 
pathology. 

Skandadhyayah ... On Tetanus ? Three kinds 

Antarayama (Emprostho- 
tonos), Vahirayama (Opis¬ 
thotonos) and Vyaviddhas- 
kanda ; the first variety is 
curable, the latter two in¬ 
curable. 

Puranakrsarogah ... Anaemia or chlorosis ? Origin 

(Pandurogah) and treatment of the varie¬ 

ties of the disease as caused 
by vata, pitta and Slesrna. 



12. Anahah ... On flatulence. The different 

varieties of the disease 
according to different causes: 
excessive eating, rice-eating, 
earth-eating, etc. 


13. Murcchah ... On swooning or fainting. 12 

biuds of the disease: caused 
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by excessive food, eating of 
rice and incompatible food 
stuffs, water, wine, grasses, 
vayu, pitta, slesma, etc. 


14. ^irabhitapah 
Sirorogah 


... On the diseases of the head, 
'17 kinds ; caused by vataj 


pitta, slesma and their com¬ 
binations and by worms. 


15. Padarogah 


... On diseases of the foot, 30 


kinds; diseases of the foot 
of the wild and domesticated 
elephants. 9 kinds of ac¬ 
cidental diseases. Aetiology, 
pathology and treatment of 
the different varieties. 


16. Astavyapadrogah ... 8 kinds of dangers from oil, 


ghee, fat, milk, wine, rice, 
water and irregular admini¬ 
stration of diet; their origin 
and treatment. 


17. £opkah 


On anasarca; its 7 kinds; 


their origin and treatment. 


On the different modes of 


18 . Svedah 


sweating. 

Religious rites to be performed 


Santirafcsah 


at the beginning of treatment. 


AUgirog&dhyayah ... On the various forms of eye 


diseases; their origin and 
treatment. 


II. K^udrarogasthanam : On Minor diseases. 

1. Vamathurogah ... On Vomiting; its two kinds: 


(1) do§aja:—due to defect of 
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3. 


4. 


5. 



Atisarac i k i fa i t aril 
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v\humours; (2) agantuka :— 
external or accidental : their 
origin and treatment. 

... On the treatment of Diar¬ 
rhoea; its two kinds— 
gastric and intestinal; their 
prognosis and treatment. 


Madanajagdhakah ... On swooning caused by the 

use of Madana plant (Randia 
. dumetorum. Lnmk). Its 
pathology and treatment. 

TrnaSosI ... On wasting caused by the 

excessive eating of unwhole¬ 
some diet: diseased grass, 
poisonous plants and fruits. 

Karmatinltacikitsitam On diseases caused by excess¬ 
ive work, their pathology 
and treatment. 


6. Visapariksadhyayah On poisons. Protection of the 

elephants from poisons ad¬ 
ministered by euemies in the 
stables. Signs of the poi¬ 
soner; methods of delecting 
poisons by the cats, crows 
and other birds, water, fire, 
oil and milk. 3 classes of 
poisons ; symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of poisoned elephants. 

7. Duslvisab (incomplete) On poisons which derange the 

system of the elephant; 
their origin and action. 

8. Visalaksmanam ... On the signs aud symptoms of 

poisoning. The symptoms 
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vary according as one or 
more of the ten essential 
structures of the body 
are involved, viz ., skin, 
flesh, bones, etc. The ele¬ 
phants suffer from 3 stages 
(Teg a) of the poison, but 
the other animals suffer from 
7 stages ; the treatment by 
medicines and mantras or 
charms. 



9. Digdhaviddhah ... On signs and symptoms when 

elephants are pierced by 
poisoned arrows. 

10. Sarpadastah ... On snake-bite and its treat¬ 

ment : 3 methods of biting ; 
4 kinds of snakes; treat¬ 
ment varies accordingly. 


11. Sphotikadbyajah ... On boils; their origin, prog¬ 
nosis and treatment; Vasis- 
tha’s curse on the animals; 
origin of the spiders. 

1>. Apavadavaddhah ... On the influence of the planets. 

13. PurvSvaddhah ... On elephants which were not 

restrained or trained pro¬ 
perly when young. It is an 
incurable mental disease; 
forest-life in the company of 
the female elephants,—its 
charms and beauties. 


14. Visarpadhyayah ... On erysipelas: its 5 kinds; 

their pathology and treat¬ 
ment. 



16. 


18. 
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Hrdayasphali 

Valaksanlrogah 


17. Mec/raksani 


Hastagranariarogah 

Hastonmathitah 


19. 

Udavartah 

20. 

U tkarnakarogah 

21. 

Vatagati 

22. 

Manyagrahah-. 

•23. 

Madakslna 

24. 

Krsadhyayah 

25. 

Valakslnah 

26. 

&lesm5bhisanna 


On nervous and anxious heart 
caused by fear. 

2 varieties; Dcsaja and 
Agantuka. 

2 varieties; external and inter¬ 
nal ; their treatment. 

Its prognosis and treatment. 

On elephants agitated by 
mental disorder; its origin 
and treatment. Prediction 
of the time of death from 
the study of its pathology. 

On the stop/>age of urination, 
defaecafcion and flatus; its 
origin and treatment. 

On Farcy. Its 3 kinds due to 3 
humours,and their treatment* 

On unnatural movements due 
to the derangement of vata. 

On wryneck; accidental pain 
in the shoulder and neck. 

On w akness due to undue ti- 
m ulation of the animal during 
rut or by intoxication. 

On t he thinning of elephants 
anq its treatment. 

On -‘loss of strength ; n weak¬ 
ness of elephants. 

On the phlegmatic appearance 
of elephants du to a diet 
which causes ar increase of 
phlegm. 
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7. Mukhodvaraviso- 
dhanah 

Vanasatmyanulomika 


28. Talakaslrogah 


29. 


cikitsitam 


30. Galagrahah 

31. Trs.j.arditah 

S iddbar thak? roga h 

32. Bhufcagrahah 

33. Unmadah 

34. Apasmarah 


On the purification of 
mouth of elephants by the 
natural food of the forest. 

. On the wounds of the plantar 
surfaces of the 'feet of 
elephants. 

On the treatment of plantar 
wound®. 

v. Qii inflammation aud pain in 
the throat. 

.. On the signs of a thirsty 
elephant. 

On the prickly tongue of 
elephants. 

.. On the signs and symptoms of 
possession by supernatural 
beings such as Kamakhya, 
etc., and their treatment. 

On Insanity; its origin and 
treatment. 

On Hysteria or Epilepsy. 


Adoration of 9 planets to 
rectify their evil influences. 


35. 

Vatakundalikah 

... Acute rheumatism ?—Its ori¬ 
gin and treatment. 

36. 

Bharonmathitah 

... On the excitement of elephants 
due to heavy weight. 

37. 

Li 'taeikiteit-aih 

... On the wasting of muscles; 
its origin and treatment. 

38. 

Patr ‘.krmih 

On the signs, symptoms, patho¬ 
logy and treatment of the 
disease caused by eating 
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39. Urahksatah 
Urastambhah > 

40. iSonitandah 

41. YavagandaSirah 

4 2. Carmakllah 

v 43. Vrddhacikitsitam 

44. Avasanna 

45. Jatharakah 

* 'i 

46. Vakcikitsah 

i • i» *" 

47. Ratriksiptah t 

48. Mutrasanga^i 


49. outikah 


*§L 

worms which live ou the 
leaves of trees. 

On chronic inflammation of 
the lungs. n Its origin and 
treatment. 

... On inflammation of the scro¬ 
tum ; Haematocele ? Its 
origin and treatment. 

.. A variety of disease of foot; 
severe inflammation of foot 
and fa^ils, \ 

On warts; their causation and 
\ treatment. 

.On the treatment ,of old age. 

On tired elephants; on lassi¬ 
tude. 

On diseases of the digestive 
tract ; dyspepsia. ? Its origin 
and treatment. % 

On the care' and treatment of 
the young elephants. 

... v On insanity during the night? 

Its oause and ^ treatment. 
Influence of Uaksograha and 
its remedy* ' 

.. On retention of urine; dysuria, 
strangury; bloody urine; its . 
treatment; i ncurability of 
rupture of t he urinary * 
bladder. 

... On puerperal fever; its patho¬ 
logy and treatment • 
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Dantarogah 


On the diseases of the teeth. 
4 different classes ; the number 
and treatment of the diseases. 
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51. Cetovhramsah ... On mental derangement caused 

by fear; shyness; oppression 
with fear. 

52. ^uladhyayah ... On colic pain; its 2 varieties; its 

primary origin from Siva's 
anger towards Madana. 

53. Saradih ... On the 4 types of the Sarada 

disease; its main cause :—want 
of exercise; its prominent symp¬ 
tom :—difficulty in drinking 
fluids. 

54. Madhumaksika- On the bites of the honey-bee 

dastah and their treatment, 

55. Cfhavidosah ... On the 11 kinds of defects of the 

body of elephants, such as ring¬ 
worm, vitiligo, psoriasis ? etc.; 
their origin and treatment. 

56 Mrttikfth ••• On soils and on the habit of earth¬ 

eating ; the diseases caused 
thereby with their treatment. 

57. Grahanloikitsi- On the treatment of the 3 kinds 

taril of chronic diarrhoea ; Sprue. 

58. Amadhyayah ... O'the treatment of dysentery; 

its <auA&tion and pathology. 

59. Krmikosth* ... On the imestinal worms; their 

origin and reatment. 

60. Kgayid hySyah ... On the 4 kindso.. wealn^' 10 kind. 

of wasting ; pathology au. treat¬ 
ment of phthisis pulmonabs. 
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62. 


63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 
67. 


68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 


72. 
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On the discharge of mada of ele¬ 
phants; mada is the juice which 
flows from the temples of an 
elephant in rut, 14 causes and 
5 kinds of the disease. 


Karnavalakrmih... On the worms which frequent the 
hairs and the ears, their cause 
and treatment. 


Karnarogah ... On the diseases of the ears; their 
cause and treatment. 

Abhaktacchandih On anorexia and loss of appetite 
and its treatment. 


Bhaktagrasopa- On the digestive fire; its seat and 
ruddhah. functions. 

Dro’iikaSophah ... On the 5 kinds of inflammation in 
the chest and abdomen. 

Atijatah ... On animals which have been un¬ 

reasonably worked out; an ani¬ 
mal whnse strength is spent 
up. 

Gulmah ... On tumours ; its 5 kinds and their 

treatment. 


Hrdrogacikitsi- On the diseases of the heart; 
tarn. their kinds and treatment. 

Gatrarogah ... On "che diseases of the skin ; their 
4 classes and treatment. 

Agantukaga.tra- On skin diseases caused by ex- 
rogah. ternal causes, or accidental skiu 

diseases. 


Gatrarogah 
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.. On the 12 kinds of skin diseases 
and their treatment. 
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III . Salyasthanam : S?trgerg. 

1. Dvivranlyah ... On two kinds of wounds caused by 

external and internal causes. 
The subject is dealt with in detail 
and the author describes it under 
the following heads : signs and 
symptoms of 3 kinds of Yoni 
(cause), 8 kinds of Adhiethana 
(seat), 2 kinds of Srava 
(discharge), pure and impure; 
24 varieties of Wounds according 
to Yastu (substance), 3 kinds 
of Atn*?r»ah (nature), curability 
• or incurability, 2 kinds of Salya 

(splinters), 5 kinds e* Upakrama 
(treatment), 6 kinds of Dosa 
(defects), and medicines for oint¬ 
ments, steam, granulation, ete.j 

2. Sadyaksata- Symptoms of frefch wounds n- 

laksanai? dieted by lions, tigers, etc. „ 

3. Sadyaksata- On the treatment of fresh wounds; 

eikitsitam. signs indicating death; prognosis 

from the messenger: auspicious 
time for the. attendance of the 
Vaidvas; action oi digestive 
fire. 

4. Sa<jafcyayopacarah On the t) kisds of surgical proce¬ 

dures. 

5. Vranopakrama- On the origin and symptomB of 

laksanah. ulcers; 21 kinds of ulcers; 

suppurating and non -suppurat¬ 
ing ulcers. 44 methods, of treat¬ 
ment. 
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Dvadasopakramah On 5 elements. 7 dhatus, 4 kinds 
of animals, 5 pranas, 4 minds. 
On the functions of the body 
and digestion of food ; treat¬ 
ment of animals. 


7. Garbhasambhavah On pregnancy ; on the formation 

of the foetus: its growth by 
months; the structures derived 
from the father and the mother. 


8. Garbhavakrantih On the pregnant woman; men¬ 

struation; signs of pregnancy; 
formation of the foetus; its 
development; the sex of the 
foetus; white and black spots 
on the skin ; the 3 types of 
elephants. 

9. £3arlravicayah ... On Anatomy: the number and 

descriptions of teeth, nails, vital 
parts, vessels, nerves, bones, 
ligaments and joints; the seat 
of the 3 humours. 

10. Sastragnipranidhih On the sharp instruments and 

actual cautery ; their uses; the 
modes of their application. 

11. Yantrabidhih ... On the blunt instruments; their 

uses; their manufacture; the 
trees aud pillars to be used with 
them ; prayer to gods. 

jo t Salyopaharanah On the extraction of foreign 

bodies, splinters, arrows, etc. 
Teachers of medicine from 
Brahma downwards; symptoms 
of injuries caused by Salyas 
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which pierce the external 
internal structures respectively; 
extraction o£ arrows from special 
regions ; incurability of wounds 
on the vital parts. 



13. Vidradhirogah On abscess; its 4 kinds; theif 

origin and treatment. 

14. Vranaeikitsitam On the treatment of ulcer; its 

two kiiids aud prognosis. 

15. Nadlvranaclkit- On the fistula and sinus; their 

sitam. origin, prognosis and treat¬ 
ment by knife, cautery and 
caustics. 


16. &iravyuhavyadhah On vessels and venesection; 700 

vessels; their location; vessels 
conveying 7 dhatus and 3 
humours; venesection in special 
cases and their treatment. 

17. Dantanadlcikit- On the treatment of sinus caused 

sitam. by disease of the tooth. % 

18. Adhikadanta- On the treatment of extra tooth; 

eikitsitam. the normal number of teeth is 

16; 2 extra teeth are found 
sometimes. 

19. Siraechedah ... On venesection; 107 vital parts; 

their descriptions ; the number 
of vital parts, which, when in¬ 
jured, cause immediate death 
and death after some time res¬ 
pectively. 

20. Marmapramanah On the vital parts; their descrip¬ 

tion ; 107 in number. 
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... On the bite of dogs; 4 races of 
dogs; the cause of their poison¬ 
ous nature; the S stages of 
action of the poison and their 
treatment. 



2 !. Marmasthana- 

viddhah. 


Description of wounds of vital 
parts in detail and their treat¬ 
ment. 


23. ,, The same subject continued. 

24. Dosavieayah ... On defects. On the origin of 

pakala or fever in young ele¬ 
phants ; description of the 
seats of the humours. 


25. Agnidagdhacikit- 

sitam. 

26. Lutadhayah 


27. Visakltacikitsaii 


On the treatment of burns by 
means of fomentation, un¬ 
guents, etc. 

On the spiders; their classi¬ 
fication 21 kinds, names, 
their poison and treatment. 

On the treatment of bites of 
poisonous insects; their 
names, number, etc. 


28. Vyaladastah ... On snake-bite; classes of 

snakes, their bites, pathology 
and treatment; symptoms 
in an incurable case. 


29. Pradesajnanam ... On the different members of 

the elephant’s body; their 
number is 15 ; names, parts, 
etc. 


30. Sastravidhih ...On the method of using 10 

different kinds of sharp 



31. 


32. 
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instruments, knife, 
etc.; extraction of arrows. 

Ksaradhyayah- ... On the preparation and use of 

caustics or potential cautery. 

Bhasnacikitsitam ... On fractures and their treaty 

ment; their causes, classes, 
descriptions, prognosis and 
treatment. 

Mudhagarbhapanay- On difficult labour and its 
anam. treatment; signs of a dead 

foetus, methods of its ex¬ 
traction by excision of 
obstructing parts, etc., 
favourable and unfavourable 
cases and their treatment. 



34. Dantoddharanam ... On the extraction of tooth of 

elephants; the rite to be 
observed; the difference in 
structure of the different 
teeth. 


IV. Uttarasthunafn: the Supplement. 

1. SnehapSnah ... On drinking of oleaginous 

medicines; 2 kinds of fat, 
animal and . vegetable, and 
their differences ; ghee and 
oil, time of tbeir adminis¬ 
tration, their measure and 


2. Snehapauvidhikatha- Ou the modes of drinking the 
uari). oils and fats io detail, the 

proper and improper times 
of their administration ; the 
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3. Annapanavidhikatha- 
nath. 


<SL 

o-ood and bad results of their 

o 

daily use. 

On the methods of taking 
food and drink. 3 kinds of 
animals,—good, intermediate, 
and bad ; the difference of 
acres : 4 kinds of food- 

O 7 

stuffs ; (1). to be chewed, (2). 
to be swallowed, (3). to be 
drunk and (4). to be sucked ; 

3 divisions of the food to be 
sucked up; measure of rice 
and treacle as food ; defects 
and merits of wine as a 
drink; milk and dadhi as 
articles of food ; sali rice, 
barley, pulses and wheat a9 
articles of diet; on washing 
of the body, cleaning of the 
head and washing of the 
teeth and eyes. 


4. S nelia vid hikathanaril On snehas ; Ibeir 9 kinds; 

Gargya’s opinion; time for 
drinking oils; on fat and 
marrow; influence of seasons; 
on the administration of 
fresh oleaginous medicines: 
enemas and their use; oils 
and their use. 


5. Vastidilnakathanam On the administration of 9 

kinds of enemas. 

6. Salavidhanam ... On stables; their size, con¬ 

struction, soil, planetary 
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influence, seasons, fitness for 
the 3 kinds of elephants, 
ceremonial rites to be 
observed, etc. 



7. Nasyadanavidhika- On snuffs; their use and 

thanaih. abuse ; consequences . of its~ 

use in sufficient, insufficient 
and excessive doses. 

8. Yavasadhyayah ... On the use of grass as food; 

use of green and dry grass 
according to the season and 
month. 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


1£. 


13 . 


Aristajnanakathanam On prognostications; signs of 

death; symptoms which 
predict unfavourable results. 


Dantakalpanadyhayah On the modes of artificial 

preparations of the elephant’s 
teeth to fit them for use in 
war, fight with animals, 
for self-protection 1 and 
beauty, etc.; the teeth fit for 
such operatiqns are modelled 
by the artists; different 
classes of the teeth, their 
measure, etc. • % * 


Rasavlryavipakadhy- On the derangements of the 
ayah. rasa3 of the body,— the chyle, 

( Incomplete .) semen, etc., and their 

defects. 


Iksudanavidhikatha- 

nam. 

Nasyakarmavidhih... 


On the mode of feeding ele¬ 
phants with sugar-cane. 

On the modes of giving snuffs 
to elephants in detail. 




PALAKAPYA 



14. Afijauavidhih 

15. Rtucaryadhyayah 

16. Karyak :aryavidhih 

17. ApS* oagungdhikara 

18. SouvXrakapanavidhih 
ly. Surapratipanavidbih 


20. Gugguluvidhih 


Sl 

On the various methods of 
using collyrium to elephant's 
eyes ; Vi jay a gutika its 
preparation a nd uses; diffe¬ 
rent kinds of collyrium and 
prescriptions for eye diseases. 

On the nursing of elephants 
during the six seasons ; their 
food and drink in different 
seasons ; on baths and 
fomentation, etc. 

On the reason why the drink* 
ing of water during a meal 
is not recommended. 

On the use of salts for diges- 
tiou of food-stuffs and the 
use of condensed milk for 
increase of muscles. 

On the use of sour gruel as a 
drink. 

On the good and bad effects 
of wine for drinking by the 
three classes of elephants; on 
some counter-drink after (he 
drink of wine; ou the 
mixture of salt and treacle 
with wines; on the good 
effects of wine when churned 
with five kinds of salts, 
lac, etc. 

On the method of administer- 
i n g gu ggu 1 u ( Balsam oien 
dron mvknl Hooker) aceord- 
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21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28 . 
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ing to season ; on the 
mixture of guggulu with oil. 
Kslradanavidhih ... On the use of condensed milk; 

quality of tho milk of cows * 

and buffaloes. 

Gajasambhavah ... On the origin of elephants; 

war between Devas and 
Danavas ; Siva’s boon to th-e 
son of Ravana ; on \/ the 
mounting of an elep’rant. 

Kimarthakinamadhy- On the reasons of giving oil, 
ayah. ghee, etc., in cjeta il. 

ParicarakabetujnS- On servants to loo k after the 
narh. elephants ; how to know if 

the elephant has b *een suffi¬ 
ciently oiled, medieai/ed and 

sweated. 

Trividhih ... On the 3 kinds of means; (1) 

two kinds of grasses as food ; 

(2) three kinds of eating; 

(3) three kinds of country. 
PathyapathyavicSrah On good and bad food accord¬ 
ing to the three humours ; 
duration of life of the three 
types of elephants. 

Karisamutradhyayah On the urine and fceces of 
animals, as cow, buffalo, 
elephant, etc. 

LaSu natal pah ... On the origin of Lafiuna 

(garlic. Allium sativum, 
Linn.) ; on sweet and bitter 
tastes of the various parts 
of the plant, viz., root, 
&eeds, etc. 



PALA.KAPYA 


L 


29. Lavanayogah 

30. Pariisudanarii 

31. Madavastha 

3 2. Nagatantukagriihah 

33. Jalahastilaksanath ... 

34. Jalaukadhyaya|) ... 

35. Upasarganirupanain 

36. GajaMntih 


On the use of salts with 
medicines, such as, pippall 
(Piper longum , Lion.) and 
srngavera (j&wiQibQt officiuulc , 
Rose). 

On the use of ashes for ele¬ 
phants; 4 kinds of ele¬ 
phants. 

. On elephants in rut and 
excitement; 7 stages due to 
7 dhatus. 

On the two kinds of graha :— 
naoasrraha and tantuka- 

c? o 

graha; tlieir origin and 
treatment. 

On water elephants; gifts of 
food on auspicious days. 

Qn the leeches, 12 varieties of 
leeches; 2 classes :—poisonous 
and non-poisonous; their 
origin and characteristics. 

On some complications. The 
Bhutas frequent the stables 
as diseases; on fever or 
pah ala ; fear of the elephant; 
worship of Siva and Vi§nu 
to cure fever. 

On expiatory ceremonies. 
Nirajanavidhi, or sprinkling 
of water for bliss and peace. 
On auspicious moments for 
the rite. Worship of Vianu 
for protection of elephants. 
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In the introductory chapter the names of the sages 
who were invited by Romapada in an assembly to learn 
the science of treatment of elephant are given as 
follows:— 


Gautama. 

Matanga. 

Agnivesa. 

Urmimall. 

Prince Vaskali. 

Sarasvata. 

Kasyapa. 

Cyavana. 

Mrgasarmana. 

Pulastya. 

Bkaradvaja. 

Pulaha. 

Souvala. 

Kratu. 

Kankayaua. 

Visvamitra. 

Gargya. 

Vasistha. 

Ilaivya. 

Yamadagni. 

Vrkaspati. 

Bhargava. 

Arimeda. 

Agasfcya. 

Mandavya. 

Trisanku, 

Kumuda. 

Marlci. 

Yajriavalkya. 

Atri. 

Iliranya. 

Suparvaria. 

Bhrgu. 

Dlrgha. 

Angirasa. 

Parikara. 

Parasara. 

Kapya. 

Acuda, 

Narad a. 
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Ravana, the son of Visrava, a Brahmana, by his 
wife Nikasa, daughter of Raksasa Sumali, and the 
grandson of Rsi Pulastya, expelled his half-brother 
Kuvera and became King of Ceylon. By his penance 
he received the boon from Brahma, by which he became 
invulnerable against gods and demons. 

In the Ramayana he is described as a supernatural 
being with ten mouths ( JDasdnana, Dasdsya ), ten necks 
{DahaJcantha and Panktignva ), twenty hands :— 
epithets derived from his prowess in wars and conquests. 
He was defeated by Vail and Mandhatii and once he 
was taken prisoner by Kartavirya. Even the natural 
forces, kun, moon, lightning, oceans and winds obeyed him 
through terror. He carried off Sita Debt, wife of Rama 
from Dandakaranya, in retaliation of his wars against the 
Raksasas. Rama with the help of Sugrlva and Hanumffna 
built Rama’s bridge and after many battles, defeated 
and killed Ravana and rescued Sita Debl. His chief 
wife was Mandodarl, daughter of Maya Danava. His 
sons were Meghanada or Indrajit, Ravani, Aksa, 
Trislra, Pevantaka, Naraolaka and Atikava, Kumbhakarna 
and Bibhisana were his brothers and Surpanakha his sister. 
He was cursed by Vedavati who burnt herself to death 
to avoid his immoral proposal. He tried to oppress 
ApsarS Rambba for which he was cursed by Nala Kuvera 
to meet with death if he would try to insult any other lady 
against her will. So Sita Dev! was saved from dishonour. 

Ravana, the famous king of Ceylon, whose wars 
with Rama are celebrated in the Ramayana of VsJmlki 
is said to have written works on medicine. 
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His works : 

1. Kumara Tantra : He is said to have written 
medical treatise on the diseases of children. 

Ravana's Kumara Tantra is quoted by many medical 
authors :— 


Cakradatta, p. 338. 

vsvft TO<U§icTIWr<<IWTO I 

Tattva Chandrika, p. 338. 

2. It is quoted in Trimalla's Yogatarangini , MSS. - 
I. O. 2705, 2706. 

3. In the Fdngasena, a Kimaralantra is ascribed to 
Pgrvatl in one place, while in another, we have reference to 
a Rnmdratantra attributed to the son of Ravana. The 
section, in which these quotations and references occur, 
seems to be an extract from the Kaumara Tantra , if not 
the Kumara Tantra itself. MSS. :—I. O. 2698-2700. 

4. The Kumara Tantra is perhaps given entire in 
Vindyaraja’s Sukhobodha . MSS. :—I. O. 26/9. fol. 
242-245 a. 

5. In the YogasamgraJia by JagannStha, “ we 
notice that the particular method of healing children’s 
maladies by the recitation of magic spells, referred to 
in other works as “ Ravauakrtam Rumaratantram ” is here 
mentioned (fol. 124£) under the title of “ Ravanakrtir 
Valatantram,” MSS. :—I. O. 2682. 

6. It is also mentioned by Gayadasa in the Nay a 
Candrika . 

See Cambridge University Library MSS. :—2491. 

7. In the Vdlacikitsd G.O.M.L. (Madras), MS. No. 
13175, the treatment of children is described according to 

Ravana. i 
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II. Arka Pmkdsa :—It is also called Aria Cikitsa ,— 
a book written by a physician named Havana. He ex¬ 
pounds a new system of treatment by means of tinctures 

and extracts. 


Begins :— 

Ends :— 

iitpifqffAim glfafa* «ui ii 


jJut in the end of the printed Bengali edition wbre 
translator has added a supplement containing oter 
r ’escriptions from various books, we find. 

§jsnift wir^t 

Tht book is als*.o called Rdjmartatda in MS. L. xi, p. 96. 
There, it is said tha t " Havana, king of Lanka, recounted 
it for tfee edification ol rt his wife Mfttiodari, soon after her 
confinement.” It begins and endsJifferently as follows :— 

Beginning :— 

qftpftqfiiqfo 1 

*\w. n 

TOllTOlftin*n Wh gaffed wi i 

?FT<o qfKJWHI fWr tfBWra II 

JShtd 

g * w. i 


Jo lop h o n :— 
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The booi* treats of opium, and so cannot be very old. 
Mercury with Samkhadravaka is prescribed as the remedy 
for Phiranga-roga ; the term Yasada is used to indicate 
zinc. A tinned copper-vessel is recommended for the 
operation of distillation. The title of the book is the 
Sariscrih’sed form of the Persian Arrak (essence). So the 
probab e age of the book is 16th century. 

: L. ii. 27, xi, p. 96. 

Ul. 1614. 

Weber., p. 291. 

E. 409. 


Jditio7is .— 

1 . iif'A Praidsaby Ravana with a Bengali tranrolatio * 
by Kaviraja Inures Chandra Gupta Sastrl B. 1300, 
Calcutta. 

III. fiddi Panha : Ravana is said to have written a 
treatise on Pulse. Tbtbook has been edi ted by Vi ayaka 
Padmakara Josi and v ublished by Jada T /ji Tricumji Acarya 
ia the Ayurvediya tranthcmidla in- 1912, The editor 
quotes a couplet from Jnardana, fch'C author of Sadiaidya 
Kaudubha to show that Rivaiia w as an authority on Milse : 
*fT^T; 4: 9^: i 

Havana refers to authorities on the subject 
gnifacu) and especially to Nandi (Stun 
At the end of the book, the author, curiously enough, 
refers to the name of Rama, his mortal foe, as the best 
medicine for patients in a moribund condition. 

cm i 

IV. Udddsatantram : This medical work in fr,n 
chapters is also attributed to Rfivana. 
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ATRI. 

Atri is one of the seven sages (Saptarsi), the mind-born 
sc ms of Brahma (mSnasputra). Dowson, in his Dictionary 
oyHindu Mythology , p, 32, describes his life thus: 

“ Atri. ‘An eater/ A Rishi, and author of many Vedic 
hymns. r A Maharshi or great saint, who .in the Vedas 
occurs especially in hymns composed for the praise of 
Agni, Indra, the Aswins, and the Viswa-devas. In the 
epic period, he is considered as one of the ten PrajSpatis 
or lords of creation engendered by Manu for the purpose 
of creating the universe; at a later period he appears as 
a mind-born son of Brahma, and as one of the seven 
Rishis who preside over the reign of Swayambhuva, the 
first Manu, or according to others, of Swarochisha, the 
Second, or of Vaivaswata, the seventh. He married 
Atmsuya, daughter of Daksha, and their son was Durvasas/ 
— GoUhtiicker. In the Ramayana an account is given 
of the visit paid by R5ma and Slfft to Atri and Anasuya 
in their hermitage south of Chitrakufca. In the Pjuranas 
he was also father of Soma, the moon, and the ascetic 
Dattatreya by his wife Anasuya. As a Rishi he is one 
of the stars of the Great Bear.” 

His works : 

1 . Atri Samhita : A treatise on medicine ascribed to 
Rsi Atri is well-known ifr the Punjab and is said to 
be as old as the Coraka Samfola. 

2. Atri Samhita : Atri is also a famous author of 
law book, Atri Samhita . 
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Atreya or the son of the sage Atri, is also calle d 
Punarvasu. We find three Atreyas mentioned in the Caraka 
Saihhita —Atreya Punarvasu, Krsna Atreya and Bhiksu 
Atreya. Punarvasu Atreya is the speaker in the Agnivesa 
Tantra which was edited by Caraka. 

Atreya learned the science of medicine from Indra. 
He composed several works bearing his name, among which 
is the book called Atreya Saihhita, in five parts, containing 
46,500 verses in all. He is one of the oldest authorities 
on Hindu medicine, and several later writers have based 
their works on his treatise. His six disciples were Agnivesa, 
Bhela, Jatukarna, ParaSara, Kgarapani and Harlta, all 
of whom distinguished themselves as authors of 
medical works. The Agnivesa Tantra as redacted by 
Caraka and Drdhavala is the well-known Caraka Saihhita, 
The Bhela Saihhita is mentioned in the Tanjore Catalogue ; 
it has been published by the University of Calcutta. 
The Harlta Saihhita has also been printed. The works 
of Jatukarna, ParaSara and Ksarapani are not available 
now. 


Analysis of Atreya Saihhita '• 

« Chapters 1 to 8 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. Ch. 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. H&rjta, one 
of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and treatment 
of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayurveda, meaning 
medical science, could not be fully communicated within 
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0 limits of human life, and that his pupils must therefore 
content themselves with a brief account of the smallest of 
his own compositions, which is composed within 1,500 
slokas (or verses). 


Chapter it shows the general division of his work into 
6 books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the 8 constituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases, as: 1st,curable; 2nd, incur¬ 
able ; 3rd, curable by charms; 4th, scarcely possible to cure. 
This chapter also distinguishes the patients to whom physi¬ 
cians must attend, and on what terms, and signifies to 
what persons they must refuse assistance. 

Ch. 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and season; 
on age and temper, and on the influence of the winds. 

Ch. 5 enumerates the 6 tastes : as sweet, astringent, 
bitter, sour, salt, and pungent ; and enumerates the influence 
of each on the human body. 

Ch, 6 treats of the medical qualities of different kinds 
of water : as the water of the Ganges, which comes from 
heaven; water which comes from the sea ; water which 
comes from clouds in general ; and water which comes 
from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use of 

hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

\ * 

Ch, 7 discusses the physical and medical properties of 
milks,—distinguishing themilk of kine, goats, ewes, buffaloes, 
camels, women. It states the cases in which the drink¬ 
ing of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and concludes by 
discoursing on the medical properties of butter-milk. 

Ch. 8 continues this subject. 

Ch. 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar-cane, 
and of preparations from it. 
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Chs. 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, barley, 
and other grains, 

Ch. 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor-oil 
plant, and others. 


Chs. 14, 15 and 16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Ch. 17 discusses 4 binds of pot-herbs, according to 
their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Ch. 18 is on sweet fruits,*—as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa-coriander, and of the Mimusops Elengi. 

Ch. 19 treats on 4 kinds of spirituous liquor as made 
from molasses, honey, meal and nogweed. 

Ch. 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned beasts 
of prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. Many species are given under each 
division, and the medical properties of their flesh are 

described. 


Ch. 21 gives dietetical rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka consists of 8 Chapters. 

Chapter 1 treats on the moral causes of disease. All 
diseases are said to spring from men’s actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are assigned; 
as, if a man kills a Brfthman, he will be afflicted with 
jaundice; one who kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 
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The subject of the 6 remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 


The third division of this work is called Chikitsa, which 
means, we observed, medical treatment. This portion 
treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display much 
accurate observation, which can only be glanced at in 
these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as of 
4 kinds, returning at an interval of 1 day, 3 days, 4 days, 
or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatulency, caused 
apparently by over-eating; and accompanied by sleep¬ 
lessness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. The 
8th chapter is devoted to the sound and unsound con¬ 
dition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the stomach. The 
10th treats of sharp pains, especially in the stomach, 
produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, sorrow, 
cold food, etc. 


The remaining chapters continue the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes.” 


Mrs, Manning : Ancient and Medieval 
India , Vol /, pp. 340-42. 

Books :— 

L Atreyo Samhtid : In the Hdrita Samhitd, Atreya 
is said to have written five treatises on medicine, for 
an account of which see Pseudo-Harlta. A very old 
cop7 of the Atreya Samhitd is mentioned in Dr. 
BhSndark.ar’s Second Report for the Search of Sanskrit Mss .— 
p. 48. There .is another Ms. noted in L. 2633 which 
resembles Ul. 1618. 
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Reference :—Muni Atreya is quoted in Gada Nigraha 
Yol. I, pages 168. 


'3'€TT: qqifafa: II ^ II 

n ^ 11 

ssraqr 5 0«ref<g ■srim to siut^q i 

g gfwiu ^nraig u n 


formula : Author 

1, The Agni-clarified Butter Atreya 

2. Rajavallabba Taila Ghrtam „ 

‘6. ArdkamStrika Vasti „ 

4. Yim&iti Sarasava >> , 

5. Dadhika Ghrta . » 

6. v Mahamayura Gb?ta j ’’ 

I. » 

7. Vrhat Guducl Taila „ 

1. Agni-clarified Butter. 

, i 

• * * • 

* f *' qteFng-tsnqairagq ^ i 

Hung it m ii 

* * * * 
f * m?n: utobrui gwtfl'tiMkst: n ii 
31*5 yh gm Jiwteqr ( « ? • 

* * * *fggr) q^g ii'^» 

*ifw fa gfa *#r i 

* 

•qgwfffiqfggiq g h * IS » 


Books Page 


G.N.,I. 


Bower Ms. 187. 

V.M. 479. 
• „ - 675. 

167. 
197. 
207. 
570. 
259. 


:j 

c.s. 
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* * * m 

wSqfafwmqj g<sn n 11 

ITf^H %HII( HHn ^ I 
nfe^rej ■h) * * * ii || 

* * 33Ilf t qf ^ I 

'q || ^ || 

■q q? * * * * | 

WT«n^ qiwivn^ qnl^ n n 

qrafaft^' g qrasft fosak * * i 

* * * h*t antro ffomu n ^ u 

^wfafi iwpmfkgHT^ |q i 

* f * * * * || »8 || 

fa*»’ ?j#h qatiHfH»n fqq^i 

’Wfimfiraiq^r' ^T*T«I * * || ^ || 

<W5firetf hiht •'rraqfafea n ^ u 


The Agni-clarified Butter of Atreya. 

(25-86a), Take four pala each of— Pftth& {Stephanos 
hernandifolia), T£j6vati {Piper Ckaba ) and roots of long 

pepper, (26).of coral. Mitiati {Pasminium grandi- 

fiomm) and meander, (27) and add seven pala of cinnamon- 
bark, Pal&sa (Mu tea frondosa), S&kotaka {Prophis aspera). 

.( 28 ) Now boil the whole thoroughly with the addition 

of some plumbago-root, and take it off the fire when it is 
reduced to one-fourth of its original quantity. (29) Now 

throw in .of Ativishfi {Aconitum. hetcrophyllum ), and an 

equal quantity of Katuk&rohini (Picrorrhiza Kurroa), (30) 
also one ku^ava eaoh of long pepper and baberang, and 
of Kufcaja {Uolarrhena antidyse?Uerica).., ,..(31) and add 
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two p>ala each of...and...also o£ the carbonates of potash 
and soda. (32) With the lohole of this...and with various 
kinds of alkaline ashes and salts, the physician should 
boil one adhaka of clarified butter. (33) At the time of 
digesting, one karsha of this, preparation may be taken to ' 
relieve constipation and all...of mankind. (34) It also 
relieves disorders connected with baemorrhagia, and the 
different kinds of abdominal tumours. The patient should 
partake of oleaginous substances in great abundance, and 
eat fat meat. (35) In cases of obstructed digestion 
this preparation is very desirable, it cures... well-known 
diseases. (36) It is called the Agni (or ‘plumbago-root') 
clarified butter, and was devised by Atreya of old. 

Bower Ms., Part III, p. 187. 


2. Rajballabba Taila Ghrta. 
ttsitow to wfi i 
sreiswft fafcfrroT n 

TOT fro* STOTT TTTH II Tty' ll 

ifMtiTO TtTfl^Tl%' HTO<TT 5ITOJI II 
firror. fat: n ttb « 

to *n ??fa nr Trfa'iNn *gfar <re«l ii 
TninfafTOfM to 3<ttow n tu ii 
fafad qro qro stwwj' <rTse TOns*rfa ii 
tn n fawTOi *rmfct n tu n 

$<9*nrn^Wj nfon ^iwt<to i 

gm s?fa fait wnsara 3$ im* it 

gTJWOTfVSWSTW *niTO II 

infafati nuwfit ii tw ii 
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5. Ardhamatrika Yasti. 

ti 

frw*i ^g^ra»i ii 

<sg *Nr u i ii 

qfa faqw. 11 

si ^Wift =t =* ?: qfcsrcfafa* q II * II 

■*irasn 3 »mt *j q u 

fatw: II 3 II 

iprtrsmt w ? *n?mtfnra»TW!*: n 
si«rc<ifaift f^rffliii^dftfi: 11 » h 




4. Viifagati Sarasava. 
faifa: srcra*i: i 

*iraft^;*q 5 ?»^»i?irr?Ti3f^« 3n?cg?r: i 

H *<» H 

^5wgw«tT{^’aif?umgf5pflwi: ii ii 


5. Dadhika Ghrta. 

^ i 

i qsn^at gqft siwqi i 
^rrai farot *wi «i'H n « h 
»? t swi n t^wairc ^ i 

W f%qf%T3RT*T WWO* II a. H 

*fa*nt 5*si«n*ff «rawt ^ *1: «r i 
srad i^0 ?ra: fc^i afafa wnreq ii < h 
55 
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?|3 qi313St33T 'SfiSW (3313^3 I 

g?ntfa: m wir^ii gitem m « h 

wggsw m\ i 

■qgwii 313 sfa itf33i ii c ii 

33^3133 35 ft <ft«gq ^nmnfsr 3 i 

fifrl 3WI 35!! =33 3313t 31313333 II £ II 
far# 3lf«3 fw 3f*I3f {3331 33! I 
i] =3TO35mT3T 3 3131 313HW33TH M° II 
<3i33i' 333f| wff 33f! 1331 331 I 
3g33t33f5nf3 33T3'jqff%3ri II \\ II 
=35I15ft f%33f Wit 3*33 351W35i1 I 
313T3i' gw 33ig 3?3!T3Wn*l. f«33jjl U II 
3H3J133 31531 313^50^3^3^ I 
fq^rg^f 331 33t=g II HU 

33113 ^ 3333 331 3 t3fa 1 

=f^5t 3f^<it gfa^3?i3re33 11 ?» 11 
gni*} grogs? 3333115 3 313^3 I 
3lf33f 313 {3*311331331333 3^11 U ' 



6. Mahamayura Ghrta. 

3113135 ¥33 I 

q^33 31313*5 ¥3P«! fqqi3%3 I 
ggsfag 3331 3)5^fW3 3nfq3i: II 
^353lf33i5!lt313§t3f^333l: 

gggigfgqngi#3ijg^g5grofg: u i°» n 

3¥Tlf3Wli5T5|3?#t^33l3?I#: II i°s. II 
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g^^nzqigwgtiraiftgq^fa i 
gsrcmq'Jrraw ««jf*gqw9<it ii \ ° > s> m 
fiar®' qft wt ^ gftftn I 

fircifftg swg qrt% =sft ^ ?ns$ • i ? oC n 
sr-are^t sift swt ctqisf^ i 
glpTCPfiiftftg JTO gsqjigctBgg 11 ^{« 
^gwn ggi «uk! qlsi Jftjft 1 
rTfWia^ftfg g|<wigg^ragg n u° h 


7., Vrhat GuducI Taila. 
srf^gir^t g# i 

sfa faragtung 5 * 5151 $ ftqigtg i 
*ftqi3Tqiftu at-nro' ftqrg$n n 
sfH s=rgg$ g^Tcr gaga 1 

ft<?rcl =5 H 

siaml ^fagsn ??$OTSftggi 
ftifty ftqi5tTO5fi ^iggi'w ^ snftqt if 
41®} 5iggft«5n?ft5n i 

ftsiren ft*n n 

3WTir»5raq$f -g qnfqqrFsmqi'SftcT i 
qisn«igsig«>? ggftftfi n 

gRUftig^Kfl ij’sw'ERsig g i 
?«pa«i' jftf^gng^iT qi^gt sftcj ii 
gi#nwiKrg i 
fttgti: ii 

(RT^5RT w' g^fofer ^Wftg i 
■snagftftm «ra ii 
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KRSNA ATREYA. 




In the medical literature of the Hindus we find 
references to four different Atreyas: Punarvasu Atreya, 
Krsna Atreya, DattStreya and Bhiksu Atreya. In tbe 
Caraka Samhita Punarvasu Atreya appears to have 
taught the six disciples, AgniveSa and other®. ; and in 
that book, his name is always written as. Punarvasu 
Atreya and never as Kr?na Atreya. Bhiksu Atreya is 
the reputed teacher of Jlvaka, the fa mous physician of 
Buddha. We find from quotations from Krsna Atreya 
that be belonged to the surgical school and could not 
have been the same as the Punarvasu Atreya, the speaker 
in the Agnivesa Tantra. Srlkantfea Datta in commen¬ 
ting on Kavaladhikara (Vfnda’s Siddhayoga) says:— 

^ sfira: I * V*** ' &c. ; 
again ' uraifrforg HftrcW vfmfc i ^ &c. 

(p. 600) and again in the Unm 3 dadhikara, 

(p. 191). From these quotations we learn 

that Krsna Atreya was a surgeon. 

In the Tattva Candrika, Sivadasa while commenting on 
Dagamulasafpala ghrta quoted from of Cakradatta 

‘(W TOfiw uw’ cites the names of Gopura Raksita, 
Jatukarna, <’araka, Susruta and Km* Atreya. This 
proves that Krsna Atreya’s work was quite different from 
that of Caraka. 

But there is a difficulty to be solved. Dr^bnvala 
mentions in the treatment of Grahani or Dia* 

rhcea. This formula occurs also in CakaradaKa an 
Siddhayoga. Both Srlkanfcha Datta and Sivadasa, rom 
whose comments we have tried to prove before that 5W* 
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Atreya was a surgeon and was a different author from 
Punarvasu Atreya, in commenting on the line 

” distinctly states : ‘‘sram^hr: 

“ Krsna Atreyah Punarvasuh.” We cannot explain this 
identity satisfactorily. Kaviraja B. C. Gupta thinks that it 
is a mistake of the writers ! Kaviraja Umes Chandra Gupta, 
the author of Vaidyaka Savda Sindhu, however, makes Krsna 
Atreya the teacher of AgniveSa : WT 

’sffar, ^ | But Agnivesa was one of 

the six pupils of Punarvasu Atreja. 


Pandit Jogindranath Sen Vaidyaratna in his highly 
men torious commentary in Sanskrit ‘ Carakopaskara 9 on the 
Ca'iika Scnhhita tries to tide over the difficulty by 
assu ming the name of Atri to be Krsna Atri. Thus he 
expla ins Atreya in I. i, as ^icf q: i * Atreya, 

the non of Krsna Atri. This no doubt reconciles the 
eoi fl icting statements of commentators but makes Krsna 
Atre;/a and Atreya Punarvasu to be the same Rsi. But 
this conclusion is open to objections. No where has he 
been so styled in the Gar aka samhita . He has been 
quested as an authority in surgery. In Cakradatta , the 
formula Kutaja Putapaka is, however, attributed to 
KrsnStri-putra or ‘ son of Krsna Atri.’ Moreover the 
assumption that Krsna Atri is the projenitor of the Atreyas 
requires proof which is rofc forthcoming, 

Atreya Punarvasu has been identified by some with 
Bharadvaja, but Cakrapani in his Ayurvedadipikd dis¬ 
tinctly states that that this theory of some commentators 
is untenable as Atreya has never been styled Bharadvaja 
anywhere is the medical texts: ^ i 

era i i p. 7, I. i. 

In the list of the sages who met to learn Ayurveda, 
Atreya and Bharadvaja are seperately mentioned. This 
theory perhaps had its origin in the deversity of opinion 
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as regards the relation of the two sages. In the Caraka 
Samhita I.i., Bharadvaja, .the desciple of Indra, is* Jie 
teacher of Atreya Punarvasu. Cakrapani notes that 
Harita was of the same opinion ( 

) Vagbhata on the other hand describes Atreya as 
the desciple of Indra : Bhava 

Mi§ra describes both Atreya ( ) and 

Bharadvaja ( ) as desciples 

of Indra. 


Quotations from Krsna Atreya occur in tho following 
books :— 

Krsna Atreya in Vyakliyd. Knsumavalt — 

1. • 

qr^fars': fw: msrfafa: wz: u p- 145, 191. 

2. i 

H P' ^86. 

3. srg ^ erf^W. 3T3^T.* qfeff: I cT^TT ^ I cH 

mm*-- w**\: i p, 600. 

4. 3JT^nfqrf«^ qfaqttf qfeuifa I AWT ^ STOW: i W 

sarafowT 3ictf*rai: f%i: ^g(sg)^i 

qit wq qfali 

^ fafi I qai^ftnFqfqqiicT: sft? II 

p. 600-1. 

5. grasunnfeg ^ faiiq: — 

II 

qfiroiifstr aroiwfic hot* ii 
wjt fiqaioi^ *fto rm: ii 

II p- 602. 

Kyijna Atreya in Nivandha Sarngraha — 

1. sqqs.fjqTt^ 'qgf^wj i 

nfiwriw WT 3*W Wfa TOt 11 P- l 202 - 

Krsna Atreya in Survanga Smdari — 

1. ffamn *mr sqfTOn f^rf%«r: i 

g*ft srafq^T ii I. p- 128. 






KRSNA ATREYA 

'£/ Krsna Atieya in Tatlva Candrika — 

1. 33 vmro sfag i 
fP33 33 <T3cj; 31^3313 g it p- 30. 

2. See 1. V.K.Y. 

3. See 1. Ni. S. 



formulae attributed to Krsna Atreya: 


1 

J 

A 

\ 

Name . Author . 

Book . 

Page. 

1. Kutaja Putapaka Krsna Atreya | 

77. 

43. 

1 



rv.K.v. 

84. 

* 

2. Nagaradya eurna 

>> 

\ C.D. 

47. 




(_A.R. 

52. 


3. Vijaya curga 

)> 

/ C.D. 
Ia.r. 

60. 

72. 


4. Satavarl oil 

tt 

Sa«S. 

174. 


5. Caturmukha 

tt 

f R.C. ix, 
\A.R. 

64. 

251-2. 


6. Kaduka ghrta 

tt 

G.N.,1. 

4. 


7. Mahay gouradya ,, 

ft 

tt 

12. 


8. Rohitaka ^ 

ft 

ft 

18. 

9, Gauryadya „ 

ft 

tt 

19. 

_ - \ 

10. Vindu „ 

ft 

tt 

22. 


11. Mahavindu „ 

J) 

tt 

> 


1 2. Abhayadya Yataka 

ft 

tt 

i22. 


13. Astacatvarim§a guggula 

tt 

136. 


1 4. Guja Kusmanda 

ft 

Alvins „ 

141. 


1 5, Khadirasava 

16. DvatrimSaka Kvatha 

ft 

\ 

J „ 

tt 

G.N.IL 

175. 

224. 


or Rasnadi Kvatha 


17. Candanadya powder 

ft 

V.S. 

232. 


18. Narayiana oil 

ft 

tt 

244. 


19. Oil for diseases 

ft 

C.S., VI 



of hea^i 


(Gangadbara) 

596. 


20. Jogendra Itasa 

ft 

A.R. 

252. 
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1. ICutaja Putapuka. 
fjsfgjqw: i 

^ qfafilST I 

usN ^ qf^qs-fann i) 

^ fsmfasrcq^ q^Jpcj i 
qq qfrr: 

^if^TT^Sj ^rsn u 

gzqrera® fqlcr i 
gzqiqre? qiqfts^ qfowfw4tn« 

2. Nagaradya Curna. 

qrorro 1 

srnjBWfjffqqiS® i 

sraqra^qra fq^’ qrai qtzqrctf^H * 
fqtff aw a^s' a^aiwat i 

qftrfr **4t*ft *»' *ratqtJ?m n 

^art^ia qjjsf ai?t5a nqifaqn*( i 
sjwoqiffl? w ffiwt ii 

^tciqiqiq*n’Sq wrataaraswai i 
fi5Rj^*pira1^*5 qtf«^?i*riq*fpq u 

3. Vijaya Curna. 
fqsraw* i 

Os x 

qi3Tgi^aim« I 

^fasnqfatfifa-aimwqjq’iiTra i ii 

a Tf^sarfqafaaa - . I 

u?nf?i ^wwffa 'qnvfri ii 
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qqt fq^raqqqf fqtgqN i 

qWcrap^ qqi ftraiq cleft 5TT; II 

qn% <im sitewstifa q w^jtj 
qig\^g qiqgqr' qm^q v n 
qnqqft m^fliraw v i 
'Wn^qgqra'qqqrefV g? » 

^raf q q^€tq}qt 3 qqt qiWtPqcn: u 
q^isqqtq^eiqr qjqtq^q^crow, i 
qrct<ut qsnqtqftq =q i 
fqprat qw qqffs<i w^natiq gf%iei: u 

4. f^atavarl Taila. 

i 

qmqft qqngq?’ to q=q^wqr, i 
wrei q fq^: qfiq: wqqjqs: u 
qqt Hi^qqti*i wqrq qrsqqw fqqiqftcj i 
qgsrfaq qft<u qi?S4 wi q^q ii 
fqqtaq q^qqfq ’q’fcqqi fqfqfaqq; i 
qqiqfkqqw qqrq^?rq qtqftq ii 
qqTqqltq^Tqqt^qqq^qqq i 
qqgqqqqiTii^qitqtq^qqm ii 
q?f%q?i q qgq? qn^t#t aftqqreien i 

qqf qjq^q: qiqf^qj q|qqqf?q| (| 
qqq^q fqqqfq qq: ^flg iqiqq i 
qift q g«ft g# qtfqqpq qsgfq u 
qroja fiw:^ qfwrat q^t qqi i 
»2q€f itssftqq qq?Tqqm*{ «• 
3<?ii qrataq qictftraqqTf^qji i 
qi^qqq qsrrwq qqifqq fqq^fq i 
sicnqftffofo? nwtq »ifqq*{ h 
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5, Cafcurmmukha. 

33 31 

gsj faSTT UTOfaflf^'tT^I 

3135 ^ f333*m i 
Wis? 3 fftsar 3litq; 1 

ft«k«wy«a«H i 

pShpi. i 

513 3T33 f%H3 33^3* 3Tlft313 I 
33t3 o«3fawm<T fWr fisftr twi i 
3qir» wftsjn^ 3^3i il% s*n»ra^ i 
3^3 3tf%3 ?fi ufa^vafa 3«n i 
qlfei ^3wrg4 gairaqircm i 
3g333 3^3 3P5GTISSP5T II 

6. Kafcuka Ghrta. 

3l'0dld<il 333. I 

four 3333 ft f fisipj; 33 ^ 33 ift. n 
ftqf%3T^ arenn^i a wiJrrcifacni i 
f«t:n3 f333ci3i 33i mi 3 ifqq; ii 
fq3lft fq33t^3 33f3313l3T3 I 
ynifafaq *n#f ist ihi?? 33t ii 
53*ft 3W313T 3 qfr 1 fa?33*33 I 
3t3353tS^g3lf3 333 IZftfWt II 

^ 3 % 3 > uftflfl 3*33 13?nftlT I 

f3S33cf^I5fi3f fpsT 3Zti 3^51333. II 
33W fipfip?’ 3 1§1 fW3I 13 I 
331333313 331 31 it T^qitfattft II 
131|3t 3 qiI3t 13 13 3313^ I 
33n331 qfti 19aft 3 5313?^ || 
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tr?#tgw5t^iwj'HWPitaT ftwi i 
JJ5HW grggi sw gfsicTH ii 


sro’flPraflt'Wt i 


7. Mahagouryadya Ghrta. 
gnunajnf$ *reufaf?i icpt i 


*ftft ?ft51 «rf%'81 *li€t || 

sgtetfar wsggf i 
aHcltfoHMiM g 3fKSt' ftsl^g ’g II 
gragrer wfe? swrenfr 1 
?w??j Pun^q it 
sm’gfagi qicf i 
qistt ?J?T%7 II 

^rapg^aw* farifirew 9 nai: i 
ftwwft gift g ^re^tstg g ii 

8. Rohltaka Ghrta. 

Seagirt a*tft ftftera WI I 
<tf <j5m<r ap^craH i 
grgfcsn srafffi ggakmtfgft ii 
screw raw mt =$1? ggjjnig i 
gfaa =?«nfggf!g qraagfaen^ ii 
tRgpg argpff g^‘ fr?»r i 
■ggi^fsgig’ii gifea ^ggig g n 
ggfaf ft-grar s ?PWTi g^T*} i 
fas?* faigf =tg ?ggt gfggrr ggw ii 
qfffif are crew WH#.ST5l% i 

<re$? g*i flret wrfty am# f3tq ii 
I t? jftste* ftw ?t§5 ^ I 
gplM«g I! 
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9. Gauryadya Ghrta. 
gjinnain^i jfhifar FI*? i 

^m: S# 11 

jjfegk9're^l«r5RR®rl^ qWrfefa: 

f«« tfSf** fta fin «*«**** * vt 1 

St Klf^awei w 

*«nt: «wfifiwi: *** ^ *" 


10. Vindu Ghrta. 
awqifrSFR i 

fawn fmm toi 11 

^ vft ^ qrz<MVt i 
fa^gf ^ w?a 5 t ‘q tW ^ It 

-rat*! 1 

m ^:« fq^re^r « 

gFfe <g^ fn^gfafa: gnc^iff^q • 

11. Mahavindu Ghrta. 
sunwnstf *rwft^ia*ii 
i -q w«i» ^ ^ r - # 

S 3 

*fanranre %* nw f 5 ^ * 1 

fawnm; wfasns^m u 

afan*9 ®i %» «W*fini q^<t i 

qqiuntf ?ra«i iWrcY: n 
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sprat ftssr i 

frfra"'* iraWt ft gig^smifta i 
TOfamwk/gfa’TcTcr usstfcrag h 
gsfgrasngfa qen sfjj' Pretsrei i 
^frg^ci f %-g' *j%rs< n 

12. Abhayadya Vat aka. 
gs? swmsn ajan: i 
f^ra xrfarai <r*n i 
w* sfowras nfcicM : u 

sarst ^rasrfgr ^ 9rrdtstfinnra<g i ' 

% y*11 *11 ft*d**i “h*t II 

^|r rar‘ ^Tj^itci ^ ^nfSfsrr*! i 

= 9 ^' ;?sf§gfa<i grsn g a2ratg«% ll 

ssramfai .^raffif^retW ^ an^ratg u 
jigiafafasft^f i 

xira m snntefoflfipPT: wt it 
amifawfa g ws ? f^sj *rag i 


IS. Astaeatvarimsa Guggula Gufcika. 
aro»n?ngw?i^air<s!?^ n !P5$gfesn i 



sitawsrpTOfaiai ^k$??ra u 


fsreiF ftpw? wt araswt 5*rawt i 
U2t^ggaiig[ gre swift * t 
gaiWf *nfasrf *n»ff , ?k? gifcgresg i 

ipfev tj^fi HI* m U 
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?}«qqf<lj q ^tPu qnfqan^tpraiN II 
^gjqqffai^'g q«nfa to a i 

flfaflTq <1 r Ml< i T a II 

efi^in^^U WlfacK I 

, srai^R 1 fl®t l liT^ TORW aqifqcW I 
ntarlfg =a ntft? ^Rrt^iwi II 
^4-4 gmifR ^ qtfqsi ctai I 

gfaqw HftPUWt fqzw* ^f^ 5 iTO ll 
#RtTTOf%' ^ ^ II 

14 . Guda Kusmandakavaleha. 
gs^rciqsqnTO?: • 

gpHl^qil'TO 3 ld ^f'US” {TOjatfio'q I 
toT fNreai^a nfwNra JRWth'ii 
sna laia^ 1 

af^iai 11 

3Zf:profi % ^ W c I 

■a^Ri TOiaN pn ^ H 

CN 

tortst af 5 .. *nqiqq?n 
^{q-ffTfa^e’ ’T-anftqf q ^qro 11 

gran * 4 € '? ;t d 3 re qi^qncqigTPW 1 
iwaTg ireqiprt t'qr’q ^jNi?to:ii 
qqgw ftqfisma 1 

qiw qw mi f%wr sfprtta^i 11 

gq^wrwqi ’and *j|*i*i*t ( 
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15. Khadirasava. 

gfqx*? ggv£ g fqgiSfq u 
qgwi furfagfarf: (rant q^^fa: i 
qrirsn rtganrai’g^gi^s’H^: q'tg u 
5l«uSg grqiq g gjnCft ftfjrfqqai 
gia^n fqsifgq^ qtfeqrc? sri?^ n 
3i4*niRpntqtf gqifqfaTfq giq^cr i 
star ^ sngiqra siag u 
%«' afta qg qftigi^gqgi^i^g ii 
fq'q^Nf g fsa ^nq^gm^ n 
gww ftq*mgmq^nfgqgr^g i 

qijq qi’B’fsftqngjpr» • 
qq t ’efipcifire: a'mw^'5 gfais: n 


16. Dvatridisaka Kvatha 
Rasnadi Kvatha. 

' \ grfcnfiffi <reifere: i 

twt g^ql fqre^^ggqi aj#|-1 
*rai ’q'RRqq: wf siagm gqsfo n 
q^S.# fqqi t^suraw» 

gqrgl qfapf g?r qifawan Stored« 
at^qiz^qq ?gqi saqrcqrgi 
sra^ct gg$i g gjg^itftsi ggi n 
gg'wflftg; g¥; gfqiagqqngtg^i 
fqqflqtfJNit gtf gggfawl h 
qiafiqg g% w s^sqaigf i 
ganwg q^iqRJsqg^f« 


451 
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^ §k<?i ftiqai fqqsreKBrcan i 

^g»fqR i 
iTaj Jtdtaffcj i 

rfci n^shn c?<h i 

qf?TW>f qfwist | 

*f*t qiafaarctq ^qsin^i^m i 
fjlftflJTlif qiqjfpmi f S[«T^T?3]Ii?Tfq | 

g*ai ^ a«?t 53 q^nfq g*»qrah 1 
ash prah ^rf fagnnsrsrafgt: 1 
snnwM t«f amitSN «ifq<m 1 

?fh »lTCWqj ffw 1 

19. Maliainayura Ghrta. 

*TSWT3* I 

See pages 438-39. 

20. Jogendm Rasa. 

ql 5 h?TB: 1 

fwrcsfo 5 ?* fi?¥‘ 1 

irtffsr it 

fow sftfaatg qi^raajwro 1 

IWlftai tswfa 'qTsTOsftf^sraq^ II 
<reh*fifiT 9 fachqtf faiife^qr: 1 
gfaqi^k^Haq i^n^n*: 11 

qidqrurtisi Ti*ii 5 [ ntsw qffsmq 1 
Jjqrara sq«r* wn^* »i?i*ra*i 1 . 
■=J s «i?^t' *r«to qgi*nh tttfVjr; 1 
?htrww;r«fhi q«ii i> 
fqqrai’-qjfihg sh^im m 1 
«qfitawqshft. qn wfl $?!«-•»:. d 

^'grtaj ?rqt wrN‘ giartvi*'. T-iatcicf; 1 

tfifanwntfinwi *qwn fofaf«ficvi 11 






misty,. 


DiPTTATRfiYA. 




Dattatreya was the son of Maharsi Atri and Anasuya. 
It is said that he was an incarnation of Visnu. He 
taught Prahlada, the pious danava prince, the science of 
Atma Vidya or knowledge of soul. Me had three sous, 
Nimi, Somadatta and Durvasa. He favoured Kartavlrya 
with a thousand hands. 

His works : N adit a l avid hi — 

Mss.' (t.O.M.L, No. 13158. Vol. xxiii. 

: —A treatise dealing with (he sym¬ 
ptoms, diagnosis and treatment of diseases aud also the 
r^uaration of various medicines, etc., according to Dattft- 
treya w>>u Telugu meaning : 

Beginning : 

^ ntftimi \ 

snftai ^ vi ^ \ 

?! wft Prat amfif i 

paCTOWicpf: i 

* * * * 

«?arsTTcT grain i 

?m(g) uHWart mref *r n 

ftvraiflwi Huntfgjrawma i 

’4* 

* * * * 

Colophon : 

*fa vrcfbrafwl sw 3 «ra% v«#s«gw 11 
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q{?criiiqf; fg?refaiTH% i 
^«f sngfffi q gq 333 ^for% w 


flflt qq q qqqigq^sfqt 1 
qiits»iTit qq qitrcaf fqstqq: 1 

qq qrfqqqr: csi^f: ®'*ina?} ? o gDra: n 


17. Candananda Curna. 

qqqRJ «q 1 
°\ 

qqq c33R q«tfq>rqqTqqi I 

«qpi ^qqf fqai qiqi qqiq*ft 1 
qrwMt sftqqi frf qqqif ar 1 

fqqrCt qq qraaft q §» qqft fqq]pq» 1 
qqqiqbgqqq qqrc 3 qqfqqqf 1 
qiqq? qqqftu qqt qaftqqqq? 1 
qqdq qrratqqrq tarn 1 
qprfis^qiqN q^q^ qqffaq I 
q^T faqq qsfoqjq «^tc{ I 
vnPm qqqqq qgqr q?qq q 1 
qitssra q^i sretamii^ jfqqre^ « 
^qnf qriq^TOff qmftq fsftafi 
qqqqqi' Tqifq^ fqqifqqrcq'tfqft t 
qtmfaqit qtq q faqffiSt qqtqqr 1 
qfftfqTt q qqftai^ I 
q^iq attg ant ant q »ftq# 1 
q^qiq aqfasqU q^rwfqqH^: 1 
qatnaiq qqlwsqt siwra fqqqq; 1 
qraiqiq fqqqq s?qj qra qwoqf 1 
qqt qfanaq qi^tqjg q«it 1 
<?nq qft<3§* #«®T 31* * 1 








KR§TJA AT RE Y A 
*i int&rit **rar*ft *rat ?*:' 

EJ"13T’43 HWt'S qinm?: I 

3T$3t*tfRtia<RPft f?<ft w: • 
fHqjifw: e«lft %s: grunge gfoa: i 

?ra ’jw i 

18. Narayana Taila. 

9VCl!(f N*l I 

»tfqtnf^^\5i’3m- q*w: 'wfit ■ 

a cffasj<at 3Wi*t ’-W > 

PwNrt *i ^ • 

fft’qf a 3ifl°4 3Wa 3fTC3<l I 

efcVv 139t ft <9 afo^l?IfTT I 
JJ-iia'533^ 3«l?t clsH'S ft^i^H ^ • 
faifl^a «aff 3i*f ^ ^ ^ 1 

wta ftsfa fa^Ei: i 

a*, 5 qraf ^writWww* 1 

gwnatft "* Wfapftw 3ltffa: 1 

fq3?Ha=> a: ^ I 

eft =awq aifaci: ®gnqwrcf*ro?»i i 
sglaiqi: qrcan fa*f’ fl«?ft qif*«33i: i 
■qgiWl 'eqjeiTt sftqft ^ Wftqft l 
yin e ^3ifa39i swiften i 
ql^itq 3I3mt% ®f«in ^13tna; i 
^aOTWtfsr ftsqifa wqsilPl faq*n: i 

nan’ll atft ?1% 9I93f,3Xl l 
qaff 99?f fTO 5 *!' ^3=33^ I 

qrcsftofaflfft fafura 3333, i 

van g^p»wi * t«rt‘ ^ ^ww i 

fflft 3 i0T%l 9<W 3(c«s( q«t5f?W ■ 

67 
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^ %fa?r *rc; i 
^ TtJTfl'yK *U*tKlJT?T rK*f || 

<jcrqa fssre ftqt? spread i ' 
w4rref%ci qrq ii 

. * * * * 

fasirmfcriT n 

MS: GLO.M.L. Vol. xiii. 6400-04.11, 14548 =?tnBKS|5i 
^rsre etc. .' *'■'••. 


There are numerous charms, hymns and stotras. addressed 
to Dattatreya to destroy one’s enemies, to. m ake one wise, 
etc. ' •. 



HlRANYAKSA. 




He is referred to in the Caraka Samhita I. xxv. as 
having refuted the arguments of Varyovid on th e origin °* 
diseases. He says that men and diseases owe their orig in 
to the five elements, and cites the opinion of the Samkhy a 
philosophers in support of his arguments: 

*i/r: ‘i 

x\\k: tsT * trftfw. u 

Caraka Samhita, 1. x XAr * 

He is described there as Kusika also. But Ku6ika ocr urs 
as the name of another physician in the list of si 4 ? 68 
who waited to learn the Science of Medicine. 

*' , '* * l 

9!^ * * * 11 Caraka Samhita * ^ ** 

But he is again called Kaugika Hiranyiksa 

i in the Caraka Samhita L xxvi where ' ie * s 
referred to * s holding a discourse ,on Taste t*, wit^ 1 ^ ie 
other sag's’ : — 

,i Caraka Samhita, 1. x xV1, 

Hirany* *ksa is quoted .in Vyakhya Madhukosa whei e 
his name is v bitten as Hiranakhyft : — 

5rf%cr: sftiwnfafr.* 


wmti ^tct sn*n n 

Vyakhya Madhu Kosa, Val aro £ a Nidanap, 891. 


Cakrapanidatta in his Ayurvedadi'p ** ° r Commentary 
c n Caraka Samhita I. xxv identifies K aiK 1 HirnySksa 
*rm i “ Kuasika is the hi ° ® u ‘ •' *~k$a. M 



miSTQy 



SaraLomA. 


Saraloma Rsi is said to have expressed his view as 
regards the question of origin of disease*, raised, by Rajarsi 
Vjiinaka. He appears to have <.;ontradicted the view of 
* Maudgalya in the Caraka Sarhhita 

“Then Saroloma Rsi said, “ No, l-liat cannot be; Soul 
cannot be the cause of disease. The soud naturally avoids 
sorrow; it will never try to plague itseH' with diseases. 
The Mind, being under the influence of Baja and Tama 
qualities, originates the body and the diseases. 

fj irsqTv i 

Caraka Saihhita I. xxv. 







viami 0 ' 



KAPYA. 

In the Caraka Samhita he is styled as Bhadra Kapya or 
Kapya the Noble. He refutes the arguments of iSanuaka that 
the diseases are caused by hereditary transmission and 
says: 

“No that cannot be; the offspring of a blind father 
is not necessarily blind, so the parents cannot be said to 
have originated the body and its diseases. The man 
and his diseases owe their origin to his own works in a 
previous birth.” 

5T«j: qm: i 

*T 5f*IT ftWlt ^ II 

Caraka Samhita, I. xxv. 

He is mentioned as one of the sages present at a meeting 
of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraka Samhita /. xxvi ; the 
chapter is called Atreya Bhadra Kapiya ♦ A discussion about 
Taste and Food was the result. Bhadra Kapya says : 
“ There is surely a single taste or rasa only. This rasa is 
only recognisable by tongue, and the wise consider it to be 
one of the objects, — rupa, rasa etc. This rasa or taste is 
nothing but water/’ 

^31^1 : i h h 

Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi. 

In the same chapter he expresses himself again on the 
incompatibliiy of fish and milk as articles of dietary; 
he allows all the fishes except the Cilcima, which, he says, 

58 


MiNfsr^ 


VADI^A. 




He is sun lamed Dharoargava (i.e., Vatjisa Dharoargava 
In *he Caraka Sa'.ifohila I. xii). There he supports Kumarasira 
^'iradvaja in tL'e diseussioa on the qualities of the Vayu, 
anc ^ says: 


wgfa i gen ststuft 

J,sw *’ , rfg R^ugfsg gsjflgfgi ?u gggaimow: i Wjrtftjmtfa qgqig- 
stf »w i urofailg f% srftrf gigmu *ian 
n^iggiq^ i qtgKsmgtfa qg: fe’gjps'grg^sregfqf^Hj- 
sjftKrot i ggifaftg qig^resu grggqq qsjiPtT*uq?j^ vi 

Carak ” -nhita, I. xii. 

appears again in the discourse on or “ Rasa ” 

where j 1(} ga y S . fp^g ^ ag ^ es are 0 f g kinds : • 

^ K3T ?fg qfsaft fraTMqig«!!gf2ffl3i^^nf^KT5JWl: II 

o. J • 


Caraka SaffJhita, I. xxvi. 

* n the discussion, as regards the j )a rt of t;e foetus, . 
which appears first, he holds the opinion +hat the upper 
anc ^ lower extremities are the membe* 6 which <* re formed 
^ e %re any other structures : 




Caraka Sa mhita, IV vi. 



misr^ 



SANKRTYAYANA. 

In the Carahti Sam Ait a, L xii there is recorded a 
conversation between the sages a« to the qualities of the 
Vayu. There Safikrta yana. is referred to as Krsa or lean. 
He mentions six qual ities °f Vayu: 

1. Ruksa = Dryness. 

2. Lao’hai = Lightness. 

8 SlT a = Coldness. ^ 

4. *i)aruna = Motion or causing hardness by 

absorption. 

p j. Khara = Roughness. 

6. Visada = Plain or Smoothness. 

He was supported by Kumarasira Bharadv&ja, Vadisa 
Dhamargava and others. 

m-- wiraropr.i wppmiftn 

Caraka Samhita, I. xii. 
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if eaten with milk, may cause diseases, and sometimes 
even death. 


<<51^1 *wpraf ■«ifafafamrr i b 3*1: srevfh 

tif^nrarc: suit ^Puirawt 

fira*isu»rt *n amfhnjwran*t irismftfa 11 

Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi. 


As regards the question of the part of the foetus first 
.formed, he says : “ The navel is the part which appears 
first, for this is the part where nutriment from the mother 
enters the body of the foetus : 

*nfafrf?T W53URI 'ftrewm 1 

Caraka Samhita IV. vi. 

This opinion has been ascribed to ParaSara in the 
Susruta Samkita, 1V , Hi :— 

STlfwWrt qiTT«£l«tfcft' fi? I 



• Ml HIST#,, 


KAftKAYANA. 




Kankayana is the name of an ancient physician who 
is leferred to in the Caraka Samhita /. xxvi as the foremost 
among the Vaidays of Valhika or Balkh : 

m.: ii He is there represented as having held with 
Nimi and other physicians a discussion on the number of 
" rasa ” or tastes. He was of opinion that the tastes were 
innumerable and that they could only be described according 
to their seat, quantity, and mode of action : 

I 

He is also referred to in the Caraka Samhita L xxv as 
contradicting the opinion of KumUradira Bharadraja about 
the origin of diseases and as having held the view that 
Biahma, the creator, is the cause of ease and disease. 

HtcT I 

**\ RBnqfir: i 

He is named in the Caraka Samhita 1 .1 in a list which 
contains the names of a number of other ancient physicians. 
His opinion- is also quoted in the same book IV. vi as 
regards the part of the foetus formed first. His opinion is : 
“ The heart being the seat of life and consciousness is the 
part formed first: 

But in the Simula Samhita IIL Hi , the same view is 
asclibed to Krtablrya. 

Ipwfaff! \ 
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The ancient physician Kankayana. is probably the 

Kankah or Katka oi’ the Arabs (see Reinaud , Mem. Sur 
VInde , p. 314 ff^ who is expressly termed Vahlika-bhisaja. 
His name appears amongst the teachers of the Atharva- 
parisisthas. 

Formulae attributed to Kankayana :— 


Formula 


Author 


Book* 


Page. 


1. Prescription of 

a purgative for > Kankayana Bower Ms. xi. 


166 


bilious subjects ) 

2. Kankayana Modaka 


6. Kankayana Gutika 
4. Kankayana Vataka 


r v. K. v. 

... 95 

t G. D. 

57 

r H. S. 

... 203 

C. D. 

... 180 

Si. S. 

... 133 

&». SI. 

... 17 

L G. N., I. 

... 103 

G. N., I. 

... 103 


1. K&nkayana’s Purgative. 

ajW 5WTO Win n l 

qforrot w 

(935) Molasses, juice of raisins, small bee's honey, 
and chebulic myrobalans (Haritak!) : —these make Kan- 
kayana’s prescription of a purgative for bilious subjects. 

Bower Ms. xi. p. 166. 


2. Kankayana Modaka. 

q«n q<sq«n*f n m< s \ i sm nftnw n i 
fq^fq^sr^u 


t 
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KANKAYANA 



Aid 


traifwir. Wit I 

««nwraiwet *n*‘. it 

feqqiq qqqqr M'«J4iW ^fanl^i 
§iasi qqqcf qiirerawiitsg m 11 
Tt^ifn* ^tqqaiq ii 

fa<iw: SjqrqTOfirfWPl’n I 
fvrqfarafafa HW 5tan$flrqnfw*i 11 



3. Kankayana Gubika. 

qqf qrww’Slzqn i 
saf qqrnjq q 3 %’ i 

aiipiiT qqf qq qfgqnfq it 

firawn: qqr iraftf^ tfiqfaq fa#;a: i 
qqqr<qf ? q ir qft qi«9<isbfl ii 
qqTOsnfawftq tn*nq sftagqqn». 
qqfraomtewt fraqi^f»nq;iflfq ii 
mg^pSqin ^rotfeqq; i 
awr.'iqr fqqf qr ftretsi q gqi*qqi u 

Wi mf: qm«n s*t«i qqqi inn i 

qqi qn^w^NTun qfeqn ti 

qaifesfaaw^ atftqf q farowt i 
jflJjqgqn sw^qsqFgqq fqftfwaq n 
^)5cqj fqqgqr' q irtTvaq qifqqw i 
fqqsnqqgqq fqq*#sniqqifqqn7 il 
qnsgq q qirtqigfiqtt<s qtq^f? i 

Gada Nigraha. 

Kankayana Gubika. 
qraiqqqfcqn i 

qqpft 3?fcqf qi*8 qftq fqftqrfqkl I 

qw^tqiNft q qg=*iw yqq w*r ii 
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f?S; 'rcrsnfW ERT^T' I 

f??3^rerfa^: an^: grwlcr gtft: » 

?«Tt 3J^ qfaPW fa??r firai i 

wt smo: m«ajfa: sajgf u 
gftwt i 

qggi i 

fa% ^l^!fmt gfe^r *T-JJ^lf3isft^ n 

g-fl ^ §fei^ i 

qa«u ganjtfiagtasjg n 

*i sntW acwg-s’ f^nat^o i 
TSStaj g?^T *13 fifi^Naftfa anaigq h 

^arangadhara. 

Kankayana Gutika. 

^rjraRgfegn i 

rjzmrcg II 

4. Kankayana V a taka. 

*n*w*u?«r: i 

sen ireq^n^^tganain ^ i 

o?rnf«*sj[ sgsn gro*«wrrc*i < 

*nffi i fi'B*r.Fsr#t *p?asfsg*t flo: 11 
fkgan gftv’l <remT^trfa<ng i 
qw*r m<?g ii 

#st<rasms i 

fai%q: aren3Kifafwf»»n u 








javala 




bage Javala is said in the Bramhavaivarta Purana 
to have written a work on medicine called Tantra Sdraka 
{Epitome of the Science). No such work however is 
known to us and he is not quoted by the later writers. 

His opinion as to the true cause of living beings, 
is quoted in the Ramayana as follows : — 


“ leather is the remote cause of birth ; the true source 
of life is in the combination of the sperm and ovule.” His 
name appears there as Javali. 

i -■ 

ftm suet: *nti sitfaeSe g i 
sun ae u 


Ramayana, AyodhySkanda, Ch. 108. v. 11. 
Javala is known to us as the author of:— 

1. Vrhat Javala Upanimd. G.O.M.L. MSS. 6-i9,14117. 

2. Rudrakm Javala Upaniqad. G.O.M.L. 770, 14422. 

3. Javala Upanisad. G.O.M.L. MS : no 14424, 
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kumaraSira bharadvAja. 

Iio was a different physician from Bharadvaja Rsi 
who was selected by the conclave of physicians to learn the 
science and art of medicine from Iudra. He is a disciple 
of Atreya Punarvasu. He is said to have held conversation 
about the qualities of Vayu in the Cnraka Saihkita T. xii. 
He supported what Krsa Sankrayayana said and explained 
his views: 

cn^i ejflrcfsw i m\ 

qq I 3 SIT'S <*i , j|fHT«TO*1l r t'd9I 

TOi’ig’uwrat ff ifs'tK'flfafa i 

As to the origin of diseases he held the view (Caraka 
Saihkita I. xtv) that diseases are caused by Nature and 
thus refuted Bhadra Kapy’s opinion that diseases are the 
result of man’s works in bis previous births : 

%«iTf ’f’tif ff t’Ni: i 

Z's' *i TOrora 5^: ^ 11 

TOfg: awffat h^to ^ i 

ft n 

His name again appears in the Caraka Saihkita I. xxvi 
where he expressed his view about rasa or tastes: there 
are five kindte of tastes, i.e., of earth, water, fire, air and 
ether:— 

ws tfh vrrsnsit TOTOmftet: i 

Again in the Caraka SaihAita 1 k. vi. his opinion is 
quoted as regards the part of the foetus formed first: 


mi$T#y 



7 kumaraSirA bharadvAja 

The head of the foetus is formed first as it is the seat of all 



the senses : 

But in the Svaruta Snmfnla IlLiii, this view is ascribed 
to Saunaka 


\ 


\ 


\ 


v 


\ 


\ 
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Hgifqqgi 13^1 'Stft'J I 33331 

fs^iqg^qgqmqqtqi^migwrM fliro«i5?^ ^ <<JI nftre^gw- 
jfisTWi^’ra i^ftvgqqswigTqt 

^Pintj?«tsisj{5iiTO i ff suqigq^ q3W<J*ll V31*iWW'S , 1*it HfflMi -Jtqnqt 
v rgf5jTi ; fi 7 ifTT , it ^j^wnProiFft Pwfi; i ^ ^ 
gqq^ HWqqii333 IjtlCTt *n*iwi33(XJ ^i«nti*33ff^u'Rn W3*u> 

iwtPrdgrqf'fagi’ijt fowl! s^ic ^Hnrawt fawn wiiww nfagf^ 
ggqn gtqnqt 3Tgtq wimfafa i 

7T^ a 31 tiuqffqgqqt 31^133313 I ugufa^W fafgiwni?l 33% 
ft?n% 3 i gig^gfa faqffaqiwt, r«3^33it qiFqfisra «i«n ' 
gurqi w«r* 

*,gf«ragi g*gi qgifiraqfarog: sfw^g^afa, sfagww- 

wnf^fai qi^t^n >gf<rcfa w33TO*n3 
wm 3 i tnqfaqttf wfk ^ 1 

A wain in I. xxvi, Varyovid, the royal sage, held a 

hexade of tastes, “but its component parts were different 

from those of the usual hexade. They were rather related 
to the sense of touch and were the following: guru 
(heavy), laghu (light), slta (cold), usna (hot), smgdha 
(greasy), ruksa (dry). The established hexade was that 
taught by Atreya,” and they are sweet, sour, saline, bitter, 
acrid and astringent. {Footnote to Bower MSS. p. 165). 


@L 


q^rgi ?fn qnqffapft Ti5ifq^ergatflt'*!rfe^^: i 

In 1. xxv he is also referred to as contradicting the 

sage Saraloma as regards the origin of diseases. He held 

the view that human body was the seat of disease and not 

the mind as put forward by fSoraloma; and that the 

diseases were caused by the “ rasa,” and thus remotely by 

water. ^ . , 

3iajffa333 %<3T? q ^3' 3>133 33: 1 

gq itffararffai fpiwit qqg: %fa: II 

■j gqifq g qrrrfq 53333 931*331' 1 

wnwtfw T33«rm: «?3i fa^fa 11 
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SAUNAKA. 




We do not know anything about the personal history 
of Mhadra $aunaka. There are references to a sage 
Saunaka by name. He is described to be H the son of 
Sunaka and grandson of Gritsa-mada. He was the 
author of the Brihad-devata, an Anukramani. and other 
works, and he was a teacher of the Atharva-veda. His 
pupil was A§walayana. There was a family of the name, 
and the works attributed to Saunaka are probably the 
productions of more than one person ” (Dowson. Classical 
Dictionary , p. 290). Saunaka Muni is also known to us 
as a Law-giver of the Hindus and as such he is quoted iu 
the Ti thy adit atva. 

Saunaka is the name of an ancient physician men¬ 
tioned as a member of the society of sages referred to in 
Caraka Samhita I. i. Again in I. xxv he appears to have 
refuted the argument of Hiranyaksya as to the origin of 
diseases. His view was that diseases originated from the 
father and the mother. He said : “ How is it possible for 
men to be born simply from the six elements in the absence 
of a father and a mother? For a cow is born of a cow, horse 
f~om a mare and man from woman ; and we know also 
that the hereditary transmission of diseases as Meha ' ecurs 
from father to son. So diseases and our body o. e their 
origin to our parents.” Here we find that the hereditary 
transmission of diseases was well known to, the ancient 
sages. 

fruwrwifa wt ft fa^TT fivipil r 
SW swftoTwr 5 *: iramrii i 
San w n 
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RAJARSI YAMAKA 

Vamaka was the King of KasI or Benares. He first 
raised the question about the origin of diseases in a 
meeting of the sages. He requested the sages to answer 
his question. — Whether the human being and the diseases 
to which he is liable have originated from the same 
cause ? 

f¥ g wh wiv. * 

Caraka Sa&hita, I. xxv. 



RAJARSI VARYOVID 


Varyovid is the name of an ancient physician mentioned 
in the Caraka Sam/rita I. xii. He appears to support 
what is said by Vadisa Dhamargava .'and then explains 
the actions of VSyu, both in and on the human system, 
in its natural and deranged conditions. Then hearing the 
supernatural manifestations of Vayu, Marlci questioned the 
utility of this knowledge in connection with the science 
of medicine. Vgryovid replied : “The actions of Vayu are 
mentioned here for the physicians having knowledge of 
the actions of Yayu in its deranged state will try to keep 
it in its normal condition by medicines.’'’ 

s%qqgv? am ggsugT? i mfa g ^ grat: gsfqgiffqcigi 
^ ’TOi: qrdnfa qf%: gr ugfa ttqiqqqqig qargrggigt- 

Higftrat qggjpq quit ggrofa qq^nqn 
gtpiiggiggT:, qioiiqiqggiqsnqiqiqngi, nqgqfqciqiggiqgiqt 
g ggg; i 'wPsgwnsggTqqrc i 
g^aKlTgigss^^jT:, gsugqig: *tfkgr, qqgqilqiq:, gsfg: 
gigsrgdk, qqpp.qi, ■sgfiBreqtqffq: i ggkqftsg fMgtqqr:, 

qf^qngf, fiw, grgf ggf§ra>ngi^flpf%qaiqiifjt, 

*tq<qgilqg: i 

^ *l<tt JnqTfqqftqittgqqqfi! i qqigqigrgigqigq- 
grau? ggt augggfg, w'fegr^qrcfgj. fqfasfa g«^fgafimiqigmq(ggira 
grcqfg, gq^qrelgiqjifqqqnqtg rnqgfg inqiTqtq*«iif% i 

ngifggggs ig^w sftig qsqrc»irt»nfg wgpq i ugq«n—wSt* 
gH<s, sgggfssqHqg, g’gwgftfigTg, gtfeg 

ttamw, wqrafggfti.qg^g^ggf, g^gigmfafq^Tfctjf«?q4tl^WT^ 
gggf qfquur., ufturot qtggt, giggigg^Rogfw:, Hanfatarc, 
gwi&rgiNg, ’srfg^gtqsTigqigggnftgilggn^gfg i 
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His opinion is also quoted in the Caraka Samhitd 
IV. vi y as regards the organ first formed in the foetus : 
fi The Large Intestine is the seat of Vayu and so this 
is the part formed first ” : 

He is called Bhadra Saunaka but once in 

yivandka Samgraha as Mada Saunaka. x 


<SL 


l. 


Quotationsfrom, Saunaka. 
In the Nivandha Samgraha. 


1. wi ^ i Mada Saunaka. 

tjjiJ {% s?w5t? fsiTi^isfisrafarsn: ll 

Nivandha Sariigraha, I. xii, p. 108. 

2. HV?: I Bhadra Saunaka. 

dtsnHsi ii 

Nivandha Samgraha, IV. xxxi, p. 1097. 

II. In the Vyakhyd Knsuma Vali. 


1. <w =3 vrssftsra: — 


^raifvnsjf 5 ? *r»5 rrqajftfan i 

usq® i ^ #n®T ii 

?jj^f^i<; sra: i 

fiaa qqn<i ii 

Vrnda Madhava, LXII, p. 488. 


2 . «5ai*t%5nfq— 

*is^*rai: ?3T5rer. i 

d *r nv. u 

Ibid, LXXV, p. 558. 

v 
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Saunaka 

3 

agiiiift ggjNfiifigg i 
’ffW ilfjinflt vftqu: g-r: n 

fgsjfg ’gn»g fg<gng*g?;|f: m*nn i 
slugs' gg$ n 

wgruiiuisrgHHfa g gig i 
*mrf%*nfan irrf g %fsit gsi^gt n 
9<utfg*m ggi gf g sffaqufts i 
oth frilqsmtafaw g gpi: n 
%« ggiigucg *m-«' arcii g g i 
Wl^ flflit JKfaW. 51: h 

gg: 9vgigg far? gggtq^ t 

fgfN?€tgft @<€ g gggig g qfgg; u 
■jgfisg iff' fggnii: gugigerogiqgig: i 

*5^3 gKtsgy qi% q*m g fgw<u: ii 

Ibid, LXXX1I, p. 664. 

Saunaka’s opinion is quoted by SuSruta (see p. 469). 
Bhadra ^aunaka is also quoted by Cakrapani. In 
Todarananda, tSaunaka is mentioned as an authority in 
Medicine. See Radi, 32. 

Boo.is : — 

2. Saunaka Tantra —No books of Saunaka are men¬ 
tioned in the commentaries. That he was a medical author 
we know from the following remarks in tb.e Sarvdnya 
Sundari, V. vi. 

»?Nif qgja g5g§.gvD^ qq 93 fg i 

Muller's reference to a book on Poison by Sanaq 
the Indian may be the Saunaia Tantra. It was translated 
by the Arabians. Dr. Kay cites some parallel passages 
on the Examination of Poisoned Food and Drink from 
Sanaq, Carak a and Susri\ta ( Hist . Hindu Chemistry, 
Intro,, p. xviii. 
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'2. In the MS . G.O.M.L. No. 14440 Jamalajanana Santi 
sTWTWnftr which deals with the £anti to be performed 
for overcoming the evil effects supposed to arise when the 
mother gives birth to twins, we find the work described 
to be a chapter from the iSaunaka’s treatise : 

Beginning : 




faftqisrt II • ' * \ \ \ 

* * * fir^Hian^KT^nsrt ^ bw i 


fireiqfa I 


Fnd: 

ai-sung. sri i *n|aW*i i 
<n»35t ii 

Colophon : 

tfn jpraapnwnf^:» 


3 . In the MS. 14442 awagS^pwnfa: Krsnachaturdaai 

janana'santili, we fiud Saunaka asking Garga Muni about 
the expiation ‘ Santi ’ to be performed when a child is 
boru on the 14th day of dark moon i . 

eft ^fae , TOcif[ i 

sm-: ssn g sftwt uf*TVPT*r. n 

4. Sauna' kais said to be the author of MSS. G.O.M.L. 


14479 and 329 7.: 

*fg s*ira n • 

5. The Bamako, Samhtta, of the Atharw Veda is 
ascribed to Rsi Saunaka: He is also <he author of 

Vrhaddevata He is a Rsi.. and so seems w fee a different 

individual from Bhadra or Mi?da i^auuaka. 
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Saunaka seems to be a name borne by many sages in 
ancient days. The epithets applied to him, e.g., Bsi, 
Bhadra and Mada or Madra refer to different authors. 
Mada is possibly a corruption of Madra which may allude 
to Sami aka of Madra country (Madras). In this way, 
the different views as regards the formation and develop¬ 
ment of the foetal members, ascribed to Saunaka in the 
Car aka and Susrnta Samhitas may be explained. But 
Madra may again be a corrupted reading of ‘ Bhadra/ 


tor in Sanskrit language the letters 
be mistaken by the copyists. 


and 


^ may 


easily 
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Kanada, the famous sage who propounded tne Vaisesiki 
6 jstcm of philosophy, is said to have written a treatise 
ou Pulse consisting of 63 stanzas. It is known as Nadi 
VijUana, He is said to have written a more comprehen¬ 
sive work the Kanada Samhita —a treatise on pathology 
and medicine, of which the chapter on pulse—the Nadi 
Tijfiana only is extant. It forms the first chapter and 
is also called Paiibhasa (see L. 570). The pulse is treated 
as an index to disease and its indications may imply 
approaching death (see L. 2295). The Vaidyas rely 
principally on pulse and they diagnose diseases by the 
character of the pulse. 

MSS. L. 570; 2295. 

The book has been printed with Nadi Prakd'sa of 
Sankara Sena by Nandalal VidyaratnB Kaviraujana, 
Calcutta, i887. 

Pag ins : 

fannjj i 

«j: qwsn 

sn?n tsi; i 

afasj; 

*u«r wt vtfai: a 

End: 

fsargu' ti 

In MSS., Z. 570 : 

Begins ; 

suitor. i 

nftwrci: mss* i 
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End: 


Colophon : 


?fa *jfapuife q'farort hw inftirantf 4 



In MSS . L . 2295, we find an index of Kanada 
Samhita :— 

gsift inf^TOT^—| 
c id\% ^ qrcsnfe^r i 

g TOfTOTOanTOmti ii 

End: 

m* i 


Colophon : 




sftr ^irc^i i 

It is followed by a chapter on the tongue, but it 
not complete. 


“ But little is known of the reputed author of the 
Vai6eshika system beyond his bearing the name of Kan&da. 
which native authorities derive from hand, minute, and 
•dda, eating, and sometimes change into Kandlhuj or KaiuU 
bkahha, bhuj and bkahka being synonyms of ada. These 
Sutras, like the Ny&ya Sutras, have been commented by 
a triple set of commentaries, and popularised in several 
elementary treatises. The text, with the commentary of 
S'ankar Misra, edited in Calcutta iu 18bI, by Jayanftr&yana 
Turk a Panchanana, is the best edition for those who read 
Sanskrit; and even those who do not will find some 
portion translated by the late Dr. Ballantyne. Amongst 
the later works on the same subject, the most important is 
the Bh&sfUParichcheda (Trans, of Bh&sfUParichoheda, 
Intro, xxiv), to which we have already referred. The 
author is Viswan&tba Panch&nan Bhatta, son of Vidyft- 
nivesa Bhatta. This is accompanied by a commentary, 
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4< Siddhanta-Mukt&vali 99 (“The Pearl-Wreath of 
Viswan&tha is known also by a commentary 


on the Nyfiya-Sutras. Farits believe him to have lived 
about two hundred years ago. His Bhasft-Parichcheda is 
a text book in the present schools of Bengal. There is 
no Pandit of any repute who does not know it well, and 
many know the whole of it by heart. It is written in 
metre, although making no attempt to possess the merits 
of poetical composition. The Commentary by which 
he accompanies this work, called Siddhftnta-Mukt&vali, 
“ The Pearl-Wreath of Truth ” is altogether different. It 
is written to support the views of the author and his 
school in controversy, and enters into discussion, and uses 
1 the whole armoury of the sometimes very abstruse 
technical language of the Nyaya." (Manning’s Ancient 
and Mediaeval India , Vol. I, p. 186-/.) 


Kanada distributes the contents of the universe under 
6 categories or padarthas, to which the later writers 
of this school adds a seventh. These padarthas are 
Substance (Dravya), Quality (Guna), Action or motion 
(karman), Generality or community (Samanya), Atomic 
individuality or difference (ViSesa), co-inherence or intimate 
relation (Samavaya) and seventh non-existance (Abhava). 
Roer pronounces the Doctrine of Atoms (AnuvSda) as 
elaborated by Kanada to be vastly superior to that of 
Democritus because in the former “ atoms are considered 
in their real motion as units of matter without any extent; 
and secondly, because the theory of atoms forms only a 
subordinate part of Hindu research. 5 ' 


NadivigHana Editions : 

1. Bombay Edition : It contains explanatory notes 
in Hindi. 

2. By Devendranath Sen, Calcutta. 
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By Gangadbar Kaviraja, Calcutta: It contains 
exhaustive explanatory notes and quotations from $u£ruta, 
Gautama, Vasisfha and other authors. 

Translations : The Science of Sphygmica or Sage Kanada 
on Pulse : An English translation with Sanskrit passages, 
By Kaviraj Russick Lall Gupta. It is not a reliable work. 
Ihe text i6 Nadi-Prakasa of Sankara Sen and the English 
translation is copied from Wise’s Hindu Medicine . 


MAITREYA. 




He is mentioned in the Caraka Samhitd I. x. as holding 
a conversation with Atreya as to the efficacy-of medicines 
in the cure of diseases. His contention is that men often 
die, even when treated by qualified physicians with good 
medicines; and that often they become cured of serious 
diseases even when they do not get skilful physicians 
and efficacious drugs. 

Atreya in reply said : “ Diseases are either curable or 
incurable. Of course for the incurable diseases, medicines 
may be thought useless, but for the curable diseases, they 
are highly useful. A man may be cured of his diseases 
sometimes without medicines, but surely if medicines are 
used, they help him in getting out of the disease. A man 
who falls down on the ground may rise by his own 
exertion, but any help rendered by a friend saves him ** 
great deal of trouble, and the man rises easily; so do 
medicines act as helpers, and thus they are really useful. 
He classifies diseases as sia? sadhyapx diseases amenable to 
treatment; Japya or diseases which cannot be cured but 
in which the life may be prolonged by judicious medication 
and WSJ Asddhai/a or incurable diseases in which medicines 
are useless. 

faqsrt i s5^ 
i fa* wstt; ffasqsfa’STOr* 

TOf% ^ i Wit swrarat qftraA 

qftmfFCT^^ l TOT qr 

fWfwrsfom: : i tot grn fTO*rwwnt i tos 
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\ 


tar/ e r' - 

jffagisa^ fasifa faefa ; ^JlfcTf ^ Wq?i 

flfifa’Blft OT3faitaifalfef«*fof<T I 

$aq fasti fa*ra wiSit: i ftfmmi ? & nw v - 
it^afatfawat 353 ^ i a fa «^’5T^iwn»»f sn^t wttiWfi*"* 
wfa i t gaM 3^^911 <3$fas*i, *i fart H^iSq^ilqar^sfra 

gffsti 1 ! fattgtsfai i sat fa sfaci g^q wsQSTHWfa gifat 
g«w«fai?«nq i « a ftwawiftfw® qfifarss i ass swt’fl Jfasfr- 
ggaiREigsi: i % stg<t; ^tisatsfa fas^s, a a ssft fitramar. 
jfafafaK*^ a fa «w4i *ts*tl wastes: i a aiqts at'snsT sna’fatfl- 
ggiaa fofrcfia, a ^fafatfaf snsfat ifastagaiftsfig, a mast^ 
fagqi|j^s^tg*ig<sngfggf( ; q^'Nlsufatit ft groan vrsra i sat fa 
sfafftssnafa^saiaft ag^.gittgam^*! >*ttfs fait# « ®nfa<*it®Njgatat 
wsfa, ^Rti^qfa %eansjs ; gat fass sa^nflats hosk^wi^ 3tef 
st’JtiTwtta: sisrofanasw: fisn3S'SstgTflTO ,| g’<i a a®fa Jgsutifa- 
£atfafsfa *fafs i \ 1 •,' s ‘. 

I 4 \ * > t 

' X N \ ’ 
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sAkunteya and sAkuneya. 

Do the two names, Sakunteya and iSakuneya refer to 
the same individual ? Sakuneya is the name of a sage who 
was present in the conclave of physicians assembled to 
learn the science of medicine. 

Caraka Sarnhita, I. i. 

But in the Caraka Saihhita 1. x/vi, f^akunteya is 
referred to in the discourse on taste or rasa. He was a 
Brahmtna by caste. He says that tastes are of two kinds, 
corrective and calmative 

^ wtsto*? < 

Caraka Saihhita, I. xxvi. 




PAILA. 




He is mentioned in the Brahmavaivarla PurSna to 
have been the author of a treatise on Niddna or Pathology. 
He is said to be one of the six disciples of Vedavyasa 
whose name is mentioned in CciToka, Saifihifa I* t } as 
Vadarayana. Of the six disciples, we find the names of 
Atreya, ASvarathy, Paila, connected with the science of 

medicine. . s • 

Paila is said to be “ a learned man who was appointed 

in ancient days to collect the hymns of the JKty-veda. 
He arranged it in two parts, and must have been a coadju¬ 
tor of Veda Vyasa” (Dowson, p. L’26). 


\ \ 






\ 
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KARATHA. 




Karatha is mentioned in the Brahma vaivarta Purar«i 
as the author of a medical work called Sarvadhara Tantra 
(see Yol. I, p. 7). 

Reference : 

Orf. Cat. 226. 
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•lAJALI. 

He is also mentioned in tho Brahma vaivarta Purana 

as the author of a medical work called Veddnga-sdra 

{Epitome of the Auxiliary Branches of the Vedas), 

He is said to be “ a Brahman mentioned in the Maha- 

bharata as having by asceticism acquired a supernatural 

power of locomotion, of which he was so proud tbao '»e 

deemed himself perfect in virtue and superior to alii men. 

A voice from the sky told him that he was inferior to 

Tuladhara, a Vaisya and a trader. He went to this 

Tuladhara and learnt wisdom from him/* (Dowson—- 

Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 130). 

% * 

Reference : 

Oxf. Cat. y m. 
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CHAPTER .XIII 
KING! NALA. 


Nala was the King of Nisadba. He was handsome 
in appearance, heroic, pious, and a lover of sports. His 
special gift was his knowledge of horsemanship which he 
DOCcoSsed to an extraordinary degree. He married princess 
DamayantI, the exquisitely beautiful daughter of Bhlma, 
King of Vidarbha. In a svayambara ceremony she chose 
Nala as her lord in preference to gods,— Agni, Indra, Varuna 
and Yama, who blessed the pair for their mutual love. 
They lived for a time in happiness and had a son and a 
daughter, Indrasena and Indrasena by name. Kali, a 
malevolent god, resolved to ruin Nala, and instigated his 
brother Puskara to a game of dice in which Nala lost his 
kingdom. Nala with DamayantI left his city, suffered 
much for want of food and went to the forest. Some 
birds flew away with his only garment. He requested 
his wife to go to her father but she refused to leave him 
alone in the forest. Bereft of his senses, he forsook 
DamayantI alone in her sleep, leaving her to the protec¬ 
tion of the gods and to her womanly honour. For three 
years she suffered great distress and at length she obtained 
the protection and company of the Princes3 of Chedi, 
whence she was brought to her own people. Nala wander¬ 
ing on his way in the forest saved the serpent, king 
Karkofcaka from forest-fire. The serpent bit him. His form 
was changed and he could not be now recognised. According 
to the advice of the snake, Nala went to Btuparoa, king 
of AyodhyS, and offered hie services as charioteer and an 
accomplished cook under the name of Vahufea. DamayantI 
sent out Brahmans to trace her long lost husband. 
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She sent information to Rtuparna that Damayantl will 
once more hold svayamvara j but as the ceremony would 
take place the day after at sunrise, Nala, acting as his 
charioteer passed the distance of 500 miles from Ayodhya 
to Kunclina in a single day. On the way the king and his 
charioteer taught each other the secret of the highest skill in 
dicing and horsemanship respectively. Kali now left his body. 
The King of Oudh kept his silence as he did not hear 
anything about the avayamvara. Damayantl examined 
Vahuka through her maid and was satisfied of his identity 
by the flavour of a dish prepared by him. Nala then re¬ 
gained his true form, and was received in royal s audience by 
Bhlma. Nala made his way to his own kingdom, played 
again with Puskara and recovered his throne. He excused 
his brother and sent him to his state with presents. He 
brought back his queen and their children and reigned in 
peace for a long time. The story of Nala and Damayantl is 
an episode of the Mahabharata. It has been translated in¬ 
to Latin by Bopp and into English verse by Dean Milman.'. 

His works :— 

x I. Nalapaka<;astra, attributed to king 

Nala , who is said iu the well-known story (f^oni the 
Ma. Bh.) to have been skilled in the Snpagastra , etc. 

<10, 119) Gr. II. 30. first 2 II. broken; c. 1700. 

Bey ins : . * • 


ekaikanaishadhah prapya kadacit kalina vratah | 
rituparnasya nagarlto rajanam idain abravlt 11 
N. madde^am sainparityajya bahakakhyo ha marutah l 

. .....vahane rajan nasti matsamah M 

arthajn§neshu cai’va ham drashtavyo vai punyeshu ca | 
anuasainskaram api ca janame (mi) pi<;itasya ea || 
bbaxyakho.. .tathalehyam co'ebbyam peyam prayog atah I 
bhedain rasanain sk&UBSip. ca ^uddbasaijikiu'abhedaiah II 


About 420 yr. 
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The king begs for instruction, frightened by the long 
list of calamities Nala mentions as the result of not 


knowing the properties of articles of diet, and the result 
is four prakarana, This MS. professes to be complete; I 
have, however, seen (at Madras) a much larger and 
different work on this subject, also attributed to 


The receipts here are some of them very curious, and, as 
red pepper is not mentioned, the b'lok must have betn 
written before the arrival of the Portuguese. Now there 
is not a single dish made without it.” 

Burnell , Tanjore Cat , p, 73. 
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NAKULA AND SAHADEVA. 

Nakula and Sahadeva were the twin sons of MadrI, 
a sister of the kin<r of Madra, and second wife of 
Pandu, but mythologically they were the sons of Asy.ins, 
or more especially of Nasatya and Dasrr, respectively. 
They were the fourth and the youngest 0 f the Pandu 
princes. “ Nakula was taught the art of Gaining and 
managing horses by Drona, and when he entered the 
services of the king Virata he was master o ' the horse. 
He had a son name Niramrita by his wife Karenmmati, 
a princes* 3 °f Chedi.” Sahadeva learned the Science of 
Asti Dnomy from Drona^ and ** he was also well acquainted 
with the management of cattle.” He hacl a son named 
Subotra by his wife Vi jaya. 

That both Nakula and Sahadeva ,vere proficient in the 
art of cui diseases, we learn from the MahabhSrata, 
Adiparva: — 

“Disea ses are cured by renting the name, of Nakula 
and SahadeA va *” 

In the Ihrar. Parva,, Ch, iJI, Nakula declares himself 
well-versed * n the science 0 f management aod treatment 
of horses; a n( ^ Sahadeva speaks of his scientific knowledge 
about the oc' ws - See als-> eh. XT and XII. 

cUct Tffaqfa i 

F * ^ tl# m1 ?T* 

* q fe: wtfa?r: i 

I! — 

-fei if* fro z^ri i 
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qjfapffT *IW •TPJir? f fad MM i 

<pratsstF3fa' e ii s ft rteFref^fdrw i 

faqra sad fts^i: srew q m aa i 
q jnsiTpafastfat \ 

?t«? qc firsfasnsrs am i 

qiws ia? ara w^ifafra: 1 
^asfaqtfs *r#Wt i 


gfaftrc: gw ii 

*' as? fasftqtfs i 
fb 1 at «d qpfr fqfftqtfa i 



wfa gw “ 

Wf irat wfa«nfo faros? sftqft: i 
g 3faft g giT^ aqf i 
sfgqra ^fa SSWt gtgtsg I'lfasgg I 
Orgsra g>"fe ^9 ^ 9igst i 
g* fa *m «^n *f%9: ^ i 
n ft *rta<a INWI i 

srgggfcd gqfa s^t Wtfa S* 5 ^ 1 
ctcb^ ft gfafassw’!^ a^qa 1 
swtgfa stwrfa sig^ Tjfat<raggfa i 
9qf JjqfjqgT?? gfa qgn 1 
qTygfM gftgrfa iftfaTg fa ^ gi ?t I 
g g gf it3BFt gfag?qfag g *riftr4 i 
?fa gtsgwK^ faroqqfa farotfag^fa gfafastfaw^ ® tffat>«nr. it 

$g3fa gw II 

qwi qnpgigt 3q «t *nst ^faf^ 1 ". i 
qsng*ragtggi gqf gnf: »fa gd i 
gq? *J!WS1 firWTq^««tT <?t *. 

?faT iitw?gis q afatwfa sr fas: i 
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afci wfqcgg U 5 *h?n»t<t *P<f i 

«T f%f%c{ gg^SlUtSW I 



jj«ht: ^return u*q *nfraw: i 

'snnfg « gm gw: imisit gfabrc: i 
fgs?<g iTT^t gvsu ggpe W mg tW < 

9qf gqgqmu gfa q*rrr ngv^ i 
ifa ^^tirgum^ famq^fg qi^Htajq^rqi 3 iwts«iw. i 
g?5? waiw ii • 

q^ier qgstpmii 5tiHt gfafrc i 
^grgg’-aq ^51 fag’s: aasq’u: 1 
^pgiar q@fa afa fagtratfa ass: 1 
gwiat nfgqfaw girfflfo fafarfapr 1 
a ana 5 ! anaia ang aiaa a 3 sf% awai: irat ?*n: 1 
aa<g araif a gift qTOp gfgfirft aPnsfla aiaa: 11 


?fa gY g tmK if pRiza^fa qiajawaaq-afg ggreuprsl aigals«na: 11 
^wfatfftwwi* as aaia^: 1 


atsawia kwt*' *nrat aaaaa 1 
aaf sfu awwa n^at WH aa a? t 
fsateTg ?wig ??i a^gaa; aifaa: 1 
qyfaw farts: gaqqw:' 

?fa ’jtavmrcit fa^izqsfa gggqraqq^fa a^^aasi awtoils«ng: 1 

In Gaya, the Krsnadvaraka Temple was constructed 
by Damodarlal Dhokri about a hundred years ago. On 
a wall of the temple is a stone slab with an inscription 
composed by Sahadeva, a veterinary surgeon. 

Books asciibed to Nakula and Sahadeva : 

1, Vaidyaka Sarvasva —by Nakula. It is mentioned 
in the Brahmavaivarta Parana. It is not available now. 

2. Vyadhi-Smdhu- Vimardana : or “ Cure of the Ocean 
of Diseases M —by Sahadeva. It is also referred to iu the 
Brahmavaivarta Parana and is not available. 

«2 
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3. Akvacikitsita : “ Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse ”: This work is ascribed to Nakula and is still 
extant. The book is also is called iSalihotra. The book 
has been edited by Umesh Chandra Gupta Kaviratna and 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, with the Asia-vaidyaka 
of Jayadatta Suri in 1887. 


MSS. :— 

L. 1646 ( Sdlihotra ). 

L. 1648. 

C. P. P. 43. 

Bit. MS. 1399. 

I. 0.: 2764 (1661 A. D.). 

Begins: 

ta 3iwi ■ 

jj: ff*?g < ggta fafan! gre^ ii 

guns: h grs^Sd^r; ’storreitg n 

srafa tpfrOTWt gfafaftwfa: i 

t ^ifssri^ ?ras?: ii 

sc sjt*?' ft?^' ^ i 

srrcaTW*j^re»' sisi II 

3T?si i 

• snsrl «f«i gram 

siMi $et gtfawww g# ii 

End: 

gfregi *tvwi ^ i 
fta^ffqjRtegwir. ii 

sf<I ll 
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NAKULA AND SAHADEVA 



Analysis of the contents of the A'svactkitsita :— 



Chapters. Subjects. 


I. 

irat 

... 

Questions. 

II. 

STTfa 

... 

On race. 

III. 



Description of the colour. 

IV. 


... 

On whorls of hairs. 

V. 


... 

On teeth. 

VI. 


• o» 

On measurement of the partB of the 
bodj. 

VII. 


Oft 

On Bpeed. 

VIII. 


... 

On mounting a horse. 

IX. 

*TM: 


On the management of horse in the 

different seasons. 

X. 


... 

On the examination of horse. 

XI. 


... 

On management of the horse when 

running. 

XII. 

TO 


On snuff. 

XIII. 

ftTO 

... 

On bolus. 

XIV. 

^cffcT^T^ 

... 

On medicated butters. 

XV. 


... 

On decoctions. 

XVI. 

fWj 

... 

Ou poisons. 

XVII. 

Wanting 



XVIII. 


... 

On Stables. 
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MARKATU)EYA. 


Markandeya was a Maharsi or great sage who is the 
reputed author of the Markandeya Pur ana. He was 
remarkable for his great age whence he was called “ Dirgha 
ayus” or “the long lived.” He is the son of Mrkunda 
Muni (For the genealogy of the Bbargavas, see p. 270.) 
Hislife was calculated to last for twelve years only. His 
parents were very sorry for it, but Markandeya determined 
to prolong his life by means of austerities and meditation, 

msx-ntf vm He went to £ore f’ 

worshipped Hari and was absorbed in meditation. A 
the appointed time of his death, the servants of lama, 
the King of Death, came to take away his life, but were 
driven away by the messengers of Vianu. On another, 
account Vianu advised him to seek protection from Siva 
whose servants drove away the messengers of the King of 
Death. He is said to have lived for a long time: 

“ living for seven Kalpas.”*-Narasimha 

Parana, eh. vii. 

He is mentioned to be one of the sages who learned 
the science of medicine from Bharadvija in Caraka 
Samhita , I. i. 


In the Bower MS., he is said to have attained such 
a long bfe by the use of the Amrita oil. The sage 
Cyavana is also described to have regained his joutli 

• by the-use of the same oil. For the original formula 

in Sanskrit, the reader is referred to V»h I, PP- «*-«?• 
The English version is copied from Bolder MS,, -pp. 5 » 

and is given below. , 
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(287-312 a) The two truth-speaking Asvins, the divine 
physicians, honoured by the Devas, have declared the follow¬ 
ing excellent health-promoting oil, (288) which relieves all 
diseases, is fit for a king and is as good as ambrosia. It is 
known by the name of Amrita (or ‘ambrosia’), and is an oil 
able to make men strong. (289) At the time of Pushya, 
after having said prayers, performed purificatory rites, 
and asked the Brfthmans’ blessing in a few words, take 
out the liquorice-roots grown in a favourable place. (290) 

Of the fresh juice of these roots take four pfitra, and 
add four pala each of the following drugs : Prapaundarika, 
Amrita ( Tinospora cordifolia), knots of lotus-stalks, 
fSat&vari ( Asparagus racemosus), (291) iSring&taka ( Tropa 
bispinsosa), emblic myrobalan, Udumbara {Ficus glotnerala), 
Kaseruka ( Scirpus Kysoor), the bark of each of the (five) 
trees with a milky sap, (292) roots of kusa (Poa 
cynosuroides), K&sa {Saccharum spontaneum) and Ikshu 
( Saccharum officinalum), also of &ira ( SaccAarum Sara) 
and Vtrana ( Andropogon muricatus), also roots of Guudril 
(Panioum uliginosum), of Nadikfi and of the lotus, (293) 
Vadari ( Zizyphus Jnjnba), Vidftri (Ipomoea digitata), 
Vetasa ( Calamus Rotang), Adhurushaka {Adhatoda vasica), 
Nim, SfUmali ( Bombax malabaricum), dates, coeoanut, 
Priyangh ( Aglaia Roxburgh)ana), (29*1) Patola ( Trichosan- 
tkes dioica), Kutaja ( HolcirrAena Antidysenterica), raisins, 
leaf-stalk of the lotus, sandal, Kakubha (Teminalia 
Arjma), ASvakarna ( Shorea robusta ), Lftmajjaka {Andropo¬ 
gon laniger), and plumbago-root, (295) also other 
astringent, sweet or cooling drugs, as many as may be 
obtainable. Boil ail these in two drona of water, (296) 
and when the whole is reduced to one-eighth of the original 
quantity, boil in it pastes made of fine powder of one 
pala each of the following drugs : BalS, {Sida cordifolia), 
fsAgabala {Sida spinosa), Jiv& {Lendrobimn mtliieaulc), 
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Jowhage, Kaseruka ( Scirpus Kysoor), (297) Nata 
{Tab erudition tana coronaria), juice of sugar-cane, Sprikka 
{Trigonella corniculata), small cardamoms ,and cihuamon- 
bark, Jivaka, Rishabhaka, Med&, Madhuka ( Bassia 
latifolia ), and blue lotus (298), the colour producing 
saffron, aloe wood, and cinnamon-leaves, Vid&ri ( Ipomoea 
digitata), Kshhakakoli, Virfi. {Uraria lagopodioides ) and 
!§&riv& {Icknocarpus fruitescens), (299) Satftvari {Asparagus 
racemosus), Priyangu {Jglaia Roxburgkiana), Guduchi 
{Tinospora cordifolta), filaments of the lotus, Mmajjaka 
{Andropogou laniger), red and white sandal, and fruits of 
Rftj&dana {Mimusops hexandra), (300) pearl, coral, conch- 
shell, moon-stone, sapphire, crystal, silver, gold, and other 
gems and pearls, (3U1) liquorice, madder, and Amsumati 
{Desmodium gangeticum). Boil the whole slowly ovei 
gentle fire (302) with four P&tra of (sweet) oil and eight 
times as much of milk, adding also tamarind-juice and 
vinegar of rice one half as much as the milk. (303) l his 
boiling should be repeated a hundred or even a thousand 
times; and when it is thoroughly done, it may be known 
by this sign, (304) that on the approach of the proper 
time the oil stiffens by exposnri to the rays of the sun. 
After asking ^he Brahmans’ blessing, performing 
purificatory rites and saying prayers, (805) this Amrita 
(or * ambrosial’) oil, highly esteemed by the Devas. may 
be administered to the patient, in the form of an injection 
per anum or per urethrum, or as a draught, or an efrhiiie, 
or a liniment. (306) It serves the purpose of relieving 


diseases and imparting strength to the organs of sense. 
For those who suffer from morbid heat and thirst it 
makes an excellent and beneficial liniment. (307) It 
promotes the growth of hair in the old and that of the 
bodv in the young; it produces loveliness and grace in 
women; and also ensures numerous offspring, (80S) 


MARKANDEYA 

for, by the use of this ambrosial oil, women are predis¬ 
posed to conception. It cures the eighty nervous diseases, 
and also those due to derangement of the blood or the 
bile (309) or the phlegm or all the humours concurrently. 
By its use as an errbine or a liniment the ejes become 
as sharp as those of an eagle. (310) It keeps off calamities, 
averts ill fortune, and promotes prosperity. 

By the use of this oil the Maharshi Chyavana 
regained (311) his youth, and was delivered from 
decrepitude and disease; and the blessed Maharshi 
M&rfeandeya, who was desirous of a long life, (312a) 
obtained his desire by the regular use of this 
oil. 

Bower AfS./pp. 106-7. 

This formula is a phenomenally long one, consisting 
of no less than eighty-three ingredients, actually named, 
besides others not named, but permitted ( t footnote , p. 
106). The famous.Antidotum Mithridatium, 'or Galene, 
or Theriaca which consisted of seventy five ingredients, 
found a place in all the editions of the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia from 1618 to 1746. Strangely the Egyptian 
antidote was handed down to us under the name of 
Ambrosia or Amrta, 

His works : 

1. Markandeya Pur ana : “That Parana in which, 
commencing with the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong, everything is narrated fully by 
Markandeya as it was explained by holy sages in reply to the 
question of the Muni, is called Markandeya, containing 
9,000verses.’ 1 Its leading feature is narrative,and it presents 
an uninterrupted succession of legends.” The legend of 
Hariscandra and Devimahatmya occur in it. In the 
Mahabhdrata Markandeya extolled the charity and devotion 
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of Sivi, son of Uslnara, in the story of the pigeon, to 
protect whom the king gave up his body to the falcon 
to eat. This Purana has been published iD the Bibliotheca 
Indica, and translated by the Rev. Professor K. M. 
Banerjee. 

2, Nddtparihd or “Examination of Pulse.” It is 
ascribed to Markandeya. “ It is deposited in some private 
libraries at Ahmedabad, Bombay. The copy is not 
available” (Ghosh). Markandeya is quoted as an 
authority on Pulse in the Nadi§astra Satiigraha, a large 
MS in G.O.M.L. The last sloka gives the names of 8 
sages : K3Syapa, Kausika, Vyasa, Vasistba, Kumbhasam- 
bbava, Parasara, Bharadvaja and Markandeya from whose 
works this Samgraha was completed. 
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AgVALAYANA 

He was the celebrated author of Sraula Sutra and 
Gyhya Sutra, and other works on ritual. He is known as 
the founder of a Sakha of Rgveda. Sakha is a different 
recension of the text taught by particular schools and 
teachers and traditionally handed down to posterity. ' The 
Sutras have, been published by Stenzler, and also in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. 

He was a pupil of Saunaka Muni. His name appears 
in the list of sages who were desirous to learn Ayurveda 
as narrated in the Caraka Saihhitd I. i. 

Lassen supposes A§valayana to have lived about 
350 B.C. 


63 
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Sandilya 

He was a descendant of Sandila and the progenitor 
of the Sandilya family of Brahmans. He was the author of 
Bhakti Sutra and expounder of the cult of Bhakti or Faith 
as a religious doctrine. He is said to have written on Law 
and on Bhagavat heresy which is opposed to pure Vedantie 
doctrine of Sankara and regards the individual spirit as 
at any time distinct from the Supreme Spirit, though it 
is ultimately absorbed into the latter. The bhakti 
doctrine makes faith and not works or knowledge the 
condition of salvation. He seems to be a celebrated writer 
of antiquity. He was connected with the Chdndogya 
Upanisada where he says that the conditioned individual 
spirit is identical with Brahma : 

«Having all actions, having all desires, having all 
odours, having all tastes, pervading over all • this, without 
speech, without confusion;—this my self within the 
heart, is that Brahma . I shall attain It, on departing 
from this world. Verily, one who has this faith, has no 
uncertainties. Thus said * Sandilya,—yea &andilya.”— 
Chandogya Upanisada , Chapter IILxiv. Ganganath Jha's 
Trans. 

He is the author of the Sdndilya Sutra and a treatise 
on law. The Sdndilya Sutras or Aphorisms have been pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Tndica. Cowell has shown in the 
Preface to the work that, the extant &andilyd Sutras are 
modern. (The Aphorisms of Sdndilya, Trans, by E. B. 
Cowell, 1878.) 
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SANKHYA— KAPILA 

Kapila is the reputed fouuder of the Sankhya system 
of philosophy. Yitatha was his father (Hariva *^sa). 
He is sometimes identified with Visnu, sometimes ith 
Sun and also with Agni. He destroyed the hundi d 
thousand sons of King Sagara with a glance from 
his fiery eyes {Ram. ay ana). The legend of Kapila is 
as follow : 

Bahu was King of Ayodhya. He was defeated by the 
Haihayas and took refuge in a forest with his wives. 
Sagara was his son. Sagara’s mother was given a poison 
by one of his step-mothers to prevent her delivery, and 
her pregnancy lasted for seven years. Baku died. Sagara 
was born and recovered his paternal throne. He became a 
paramount sovereign as soon as he obtained Agneyastra or 
fire-weapon from Aubhra. He had two wives : Sumati, the 
daughter of Kasyapa, and KeSini, the daughter of the king 
of Vidarbha. Kesini bore him a son, Asamanja, and Sumati 
became the mother of sixty thousand sons. Asamanja 
was a cruel prince and was abandoned by his father. 
Sagara celebrated the Asvamedha ceremony or tho Sacrifice 
of a Horse as an emblem of his suzerainty. The horse was 
being protected by his sons,— but somehow the animal was 
carried to Patala, where the sage Kapila was absorbed 
in meditation. His sons dug their way to Patala, found 
the horse and considering Kapila to be a thief, insulted 
him. He ouce stared at them in anger and the sixty 
thousand sons were reduced to ashes. Amsumat, son of 
Asamanja, discovered their remains and appeased the 
wrath of Kapila. The sage granted that Bhaglratba, the 
grandson of Amsumat, would bring down the river Ganges 
from heaven. The sacred water would wash away their 
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and thus rendered sinless, the sons would ascend to 
heaven. 

Colebrooko says : ei A different philosophical system, 
partly hpterodox, partly conformable to the established 
Hindu creed, is Sankhya; of which also, as of the proeed- 
in there are two schools; one usually known by that 
r me, the other commonly termed Yoga/’ Kapila’s systgin 
s usually known as the Sankhya. The name was due 
to the analytical nature of the system. The Yoga system 
is attributed to Patanjala. The eldest of all systematic 
philosophies is the dualistic Sankhya. A theistic xorm 
of the atheistic Sankhya is ealled Puranic SSnkhya, and 
Patanjall’s system of Yoga with its offshoot, the Panca- 
ratra cult, is thoroughly theistic. The doctrine of Buddha 
is said to resemble Sankbyan philosophy, but the Sankhyan 
spirit has, as pointed out by Muller and Oldenberg, 
nothing corresponding to it in Buddha’s system. 

“The Sankhya-Sutras in their existing forms are 
decidedly later than all these (systems). In reality they 
are a spurious composition of the 1 5th century at the 
earliest and were unknown not only to Sankara and 
Vaehaspati but also to Madhava, the author of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha. It is not clear, therefore, what 
Sankhya work Badarayana had in his mind when he 
repudiated that doctrine.” 

“ The Sankhya system was really taught by Kapila to 
Asuri. Asuri taught it to Pauchasikba who is most 
probably the author of the original Sankhya-Sutra. The 
work of Panchasikha named Shashtitantra has b„tn 

admirably abridged by Ifivara Krishna in his 70 lirya . . 

Isvara Krishna as annotated by Vaehaspati is the ultimate 
authority on the Sankhya.” (RamSvatar Sarma, Sree- 
gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures, 1907-1908, p. 9). 

The name of Kapila occurs in the list of sages, given 
in the Car aka Samhita, who wanted to learn medical 
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science. His name also occurs in the list of sages who 


are described to be proficient in the science of the healing 
art in tho JDcvipurana . 

The Sankhya system of philosophy as founded by 
Kftpila is atheistical and derives its name from its numeral 


or discriminative tendencies. 

Translation. — Alberuni translated Kapila’s work in 
Arabic. It has been translated in European languages and 
also into Indian vernaculars. Dr. JBallantyne translated 
a part of the aphorisms of Kapila in tho Bibliotheca 
Indica and in Trubner’s Oriental series. (Sdnhhya Aphor¬ 
isms of Kapila, edited and annotated by Ballantyne, 


1885 .) 
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DEVALA 

Devala is a Vedic Rsito whom some hymns are ascribed. 
He was the son of Asita Muni and became in after life 
As$avakra by the curse of Rambha. There are several sages 
of this name ; one was the author of a law book, another 
was an astronomer and a third, the grandfather of Panini, 
the famous grammarian. 

Devala was present in the meeting ot the sages as 
narrated in the Car aka Sam/iila. 
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He is the younger brother of Devala. In the 
MahBbharata he is mentioned as the family priest of the 
Pandavas, whom he advised to live in disguise in the 
court of Virat for one year. Dhaumya is known as 
the author of a work on law. There are several others of 
the same name. 

The name of Dhaumya occurs in the list of sages who 
met at the hermitage of Atreya in his Himalayan retreat 
as mentioned in the Caraka Samhita. 







KAUNDINYA 

Kaundinya is known to us as an ancient sage and 
grammarian. He offended Siva, but was saved from 
the god's wrath by Vishnu ; he was hence called Vishnu- 
Gupta < saved by Vishnu/ In some editions of CaraJca 
SaTh/iitd the name is spelt as Kaundilya, but we know of 
no sage who bore that name. In the edition of Kaviraja 
Jogindranath Sen, who has tried to collate the text and 
get the most suitable readings, we find the name of the 
sage as Kaundinya and we accept this reading. 
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aSmarathya 




lie was one of the six disciples of Vadarayana, 
ASmarathya was one of the sages who were present at the 
conclave of physicians mentioned in the Caraka Samhila 
I. i. ASmarathya was one of the interpreters of the impor¬ 
tant Upanisadic texts. Atreya is another name in the same 
field of study. His name also appears as Asvarathya in 
some editions of the text of the Caraka Samhita. 
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SarkAraksa 

We know nothing of Sarkaraksa except that he had 
a eon Jana by name. Jana Sarkaraksa is mentioned 
in the ChUndogyo. Upumsad , Ch. V ; K.handa XI> p. 67 • 
He was one of the sages who was present in the congress 
of Rsis as narrated in the Caraka Bamhita, I. i. 
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VArksI 

Nothing is known of Varkgl as a Muni. In the 
Mahabharala mention is made of Vark^I who was a 
daughter of a sage. She was a virtuous woman, and 
wife of ton husbands. 

Kaikeseya, Lokak?a, Paingi, Vaijavapi, Maimatayani, 
Abhijit, and other sages are similarly mentioned to have 
, been present at the meetiug, referred to in the Caraii 
Samhita, but we know nothing about them. 
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katyayana 




A celebrated author of Ancient India. He wrote his 
1arttikas or supplementary rules and annotations to 
complete and correct Panini's grammar and is known as 
Varttika-kara or ‘ annotator/ He is considered to be 
identical with Vararuci. He is said to be an incarnation 
of Puspadanta, a demi-god ( Kathaxaritsagara ). He is 
also the author of a Dharma saslra , a Sraula-sntra and 
Yajurveda Fratisdkliya . 

The age of Katyayana has been variously estimated 
by scholars. Max Muller places him in the second half 
of the 4th century; Goldstucker in the first half of the 
2nd century, and Weber, 25 B. C. 
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galava 

Galava was a pupil of Visvamitra whom, as related in 
the Ma/iab/iarata, he repeatedly requested to name what 
presents would satisfy him. His master was annoyed and 
demanded 800 white horses, each one of which must have 
one black ear. Galava went to Garutja who took him to 
Yayati Raja who could not satisfy his demand. The king 
gave to the sage his daughter Madhavl. Galava gave her in 
marriage to HaryaSva, king of Ayodhya, Divodasa, king of 
Ka$i and Uslnara, king of Bhoja in succession. On the birth 
of a son to each, they each gave him 200 horses of that 
peculiar description. Madhavl still remained a virgin and 
was presented with the horses to Visvamitra who had a son 
by her Aftaka by name. A§taka became the owner of 
the horses and Madhavl went to her father. Visvamitra 
and Galava retired to the forest. Rclka first obtained 
those horses from Varuna ( MaAabharata ). 

In the Harivaima, Galava was the son of VifivSmitra 
who offered him for 6ale, having him bound with a cord. 
Prince Satyavrata gave him liberty. 

Panini mentions G&lava an old grammarian. A teacher 
of White Yajurveda was also named Galava. 

For the legend of Galava, and the birth Dhanvantarl 
see pp. 812-15. 
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VAikhAnasa and vAlakhjlya munis 

The Valakhilyas are mental sons of Brahma. They are 
“ pigmy sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, 
chaste, pious, resplendent as the rays of the sun.” So 
described by tho Visnu Parana, which says that they 
were brought forth by Samanti (humility), wife of Kratu, 
and were 60,000 in number. They are able to fly swifter 
than birds. The Rig-veda says that they sprang from 
the hairs of Prajapati (Brahma). They are the guards 
of the chariot of the sun. They are also called Kharwas. 
Wilson says they are not improbably connected with the 
character of Daumling, Thaumlin, Tamlane, Tom-a-lyn 
or Tom Thumb.” (Dowson, Classical Mythology, 
p. 338.) 

The term VSlakhilyas is also applied to eleven apocry¬ 
phal hymns interpolated in the Rgveda. 

In the Frhat R&mSyana, Citmkutamahatmya , Ch. I, 
the Vslakhilya Munis are mentioned with Agnivesa and 
other sages : 

fwu: n 

The Vaikhanasa Munis are those sages who adopt 
VSnaprastha or forest life, the third stage in the life of a 
BrShman. They and the Valakhilya Munis by the regular 
use of Br&hma-rasftyanavaleha aiswnmutl became long- 
lived. The formula occurs in Qaila Nigraha, Vol. I, 

pp. 181 - 6 $ 
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fajifarat ifaqaf tafgfHraig i 
ftajifasifaraiai' tsiwiif 11 
fosftsftraa; ^1*rra: ?rua: qisPaaiai 1 



3a3m gjhw#f aai aare <w ■at ii 
atgafoaft 41^1 alaafl i 

ut«wsirei*rt 3n#5rt a it 
<#at tra^iTsrr <rcn*ngssi*flg i 
WlJnapflWT*l cicga ai«i gugStsaifa || 

gjwnnstB g g*i ssjftsag i 
*<t<ws *n: aai: aafwiaanfa a n 
mfa aataaatsflfa ^'•n-^ri'ft'zi 35 a#: i 
fMta gfafast aafafaifa ma^g ii 


araanreif: fwaii: aiwg^m: aaai a i 
S*nat sfamnaf aasaigaalwri n 


ayaai afomi aawt: araaai a i 
*mng <WBng*w gafwnssaaiqi ii 
faatatirew' a atfSii gqaifV^g i 
aa sitinwf as am ^fa a af4m i 
aiW giaa*t 31^ fWB^ agaisfaai i 
trial $*ag»a' a ata atiia ««grg ii 
atesaia «tia’ aww sawrsp! i' 


faSaaffits mat anal rota^g« 
ill ataawigimtta aim g ai wa 
afear: «wrei aw aAa ataafaatf ii 
treiaai aifaifia^naai aia agtaaii i 

wrnfa* mss a^ta^a: ii 
5*1 sfta agaisiaaigaiga as; i 
41wTOi-»a-aiai aaifvii: ii 
3amfw<9ftgiP3aan>a gqlaat: i 
mm’ aal amaa ^aaiaaifawn it 
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ftiingte “urn - h 

Gada Nigraha, Yol. I, pp. 165-6. 
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KAPISTHALA. 




Kapisthala is the name of a sage who was present 
at the meeting of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraia 
Samhita I. i. In some editions of the book the name 
occurs as Kapinjala, and sometimes as Kapidhvaja. But 
in Sen’s edition (1920) we find Kapisthala which seems 
to be the correct reading. His disciples were Kapisthalas. 
“The adherents of the Yajnrveda split up into several 
schools, which gradually spread over other parts of India, 
the Ivathas, with their sub-division Kapisthalas, being 
in the time of the Greeks, located in the Panjab, and 
later in Kashmir also. The Kathas are now to be found 
in Kashmir only, while the Kapisthalas have entirely 
disappeared, Of the Kapisthala* Katka Saihhita only 
somewhat corrupt fragments have hitherto come to light 
and it is very doubtful whether sufficient manuscript 
material will ever be discovered to render an edition 
of this text possible,”—Macdonnel : History of Sanskrit 
Literalure } pp. 178-74. 
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BHARGABHA. 




The descendants of the sage Bhrgu are known as 
the Bhargabbas. The Bhargabha is said to have been 
present in the meeting of the sages as narrated in the 
Caraka Samhita. Now, who is this Bhargabha? The 
prominent figures in the race of Bhrgu are Cyavana, 
fiaunaka, Jamadagni and Parasu-Rama. But the term 
Bhargabha is applied specially to Jamadagna Parasu-Ram. 
He was a Brabmana. The sage Jamadagni was his father, 
and Renuka, daughter of the royal race of the Kusikas 
was his mother. He is regarded as the sixth Avatara 
of Visnu by the Hindus. His exploits have been described 
before in p. 297. His wrath against the Ksattriyas 
was checked by his defeat in his battle with Bhlsma, the 
famous warrior of the Kuru race. Bhlsma and Karna 
learnt the science of archery from him. He cursed Karna 
for concealment of the story of his birth. After the 
extirpation of the regal race he gave the earth to KaSyapa 
and returned to the Mahendra mountain where Arjuna 
visited him and received instruction in the use of arms 
( Mahabharata). In the Ramayana he is said to have 
suffered defeat in the hands of Rama, when ParaSu- 
Rama obstructed bis way to Oudh after his marriage 
with Slta, and he lost his celestial 6eat as a consequence. 
Jamadagna was a disciple of 3iva who gave him the 
invincible Parafiu or axe as his weapon. He is said to 
have brought Brahmans into Malabar, 

Bhargava was versed in the science of medicine. He 
j 3 described to have learned the science in the Caraka 
Safahita, and he is quoted as an authority in the Haiti- 
Ayurveda by PalakRpya. 


j End of Volume II, 
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Opinions. 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN MEDICINE.-containing notices, biogra- 
phical and bibliographical, of the Ayurvedic physicians and their works 
on Medicine, from the earliest ages to tho present times, by Dr. 
Girindra Nath Mukerjeo, Yishagacharya, B.A., M D., F.A.S.B., 
with a foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt, C.S.I., M.A., D.L., DSc., 

Ph.D., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University;_ 

Griffiths Prize Essay for 1911, Yol. I. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1923. Price Rs. 6/ only. 

This book is perhaps the most notable contribution recently made 
to the literature of Indian Medicine. We have perused tho work with 
the grestesi interest. It is a pleasure to us to draw the attention of 
the scholars to this interesting publication of the Calcutta Uulversity. 
Dr. Mukerjee is already familiar to our readers for his original 
contributions in our Journal. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Foreword 
says:—“I have stated enough to establish the importance of tho work 
undertaken by Dr. Girindra Nath Mookerjee. In 1909 the University 
awarded him the Griffiths Memorial Prize for the enconragement of 
advanced study in Science and Letters, on his valuable thesis dealing 
with the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus. This work has already 
been published in two volumes and its merits have been widely 
recognised. In 1911 the University again awarded tho Griffiths Prize to 
Dr. Mnkerjee for his exhaustive thesis entitled * Notices, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, of the Indian Physicians and their work 3 on 
Medicine.* This was followed in 1923 by a thesis on the ‘Science of 
Medicine in the Atharva Veda * which participated in the award for 
that year. The materials thus collected are of immense value and 
will occupy several volumes. The financial difficulties of the 
University have led to an unfortunate delay in the publication of tho 
Work and it is a matter for congratulation that the first volume will 
now be in the hands of scholars.” It is a pity that financial difficulties 
even now stand in the way of such important publications j 

The history of medical science in general attracted leBS attention 
both in India and Europe than the subject deserves. History of Indian 
medicine has been little noticed by English writers. The author has 
justly blamed his own countrymen for this neglect. It is undoubtedly 
gratifying, however, to see that more and more Indian doctors are 
taking an active interest in the historical study of Ayurveda. But 
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there is no doubt that history of medical science is a neglocted Bnbject, 
and it should form, as Dr. Mukerjee says, one of the subjects in the 
curriculum of studies for all medical students. As far back as 1891 
there was, set by Dr. K. Mcleod A.M, M.D., a question in the M.D. 
examination of the Calcutta University: “ Give a brief sketch of the art 
of Surgery as known to the Ancient Hindus.” But such questions 
to test the knowledge of students in comparative medicino in the 
higher examinations find no place in the question papers now-a-da^s. 

No brief analysis of the book could give an adequate idea of the 
disinterested scholarship displayed by the author, but a short resume 
of its contents will show that Dr. Mukerjee is the moat painstaking 
and well-informed contributor to the historical study of the Ayurvedic 
medicine. In the Introduction we find a store of suggestive informa¬ 
tion. After a brief survey of contributions made by scholars, the 
author points out the importance of the historical study of Indian 
medicine. The recent University Commission recommended that a 
Chair for the study of history of medicine should bo established in our 
University. But we are sorry to say that so far no steps have been 
taken to give effect to this recommendation. The neglect of this 
study is attributed to the fact that Oriental scholars are generally 
ignorant of medical science .and that all medical men have scarcely 
anv knowledge of the Sanskrit language. The study of the 
subject in England and the Continent has been discussed and the 
importance of wider knowledge in Science and Letters for medical 
practitioners has ,been pointed out. The usefulness of the subject 
has been described nnder various heads j as a method of popularising 
scientific mediciue, as a branch of professional education, as a study 
of the evolution of medical science, as a help to scholars engaged in 
research work in some departments of medicine, as a study in its 
relations with intellectual movements at different periods, viz 
anthropology, philosophy, alchemy and astrology, and as a useful 
pastime or a side-line for the busy practitioners. Next we find reference 
to some obsolete customs, eg., Visa-Jcanya or the poison-girl, Sufca-Dosa 
(fortunately, for 'the world these practices'are no more heard of) and 
Temple sleep. The use of the immovable apparatus for fracture, 
massage, hypnotism and exercise as therapeutic agents have been 
shown to bo in use long ago in fndia. The most important of all tho 
advantages is the study of indigenous drugs which are always available 
in a fresh condition at a price which the poor can afford to pay, and we 
recommend the Tabic of Substitutes for imported B. P. medicines to all 
phyaioians who practise in India. Next he deals with Identification 
of diseases • Leprosy, Small-pox and Vaccination, and Syphilis. He has 
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identftied VisucKiJcd witii* AaiatfoUIioieraas Knoirp to ug, and lias ahown 

that the description of Alasaka in the Sanskrit books suggests a striking 
lesomblnnee to the description of Cholera Sicca as given' by modern 
authorities in medicine. The various ways of popularising h.«i ( g r i C al 
study have been discussed: and as mothods, museums, exhibitions, 
libraries, pictures, and drawings aie suggested. 

The volume of Dr, Mukerjee under review does not profess to be 
a complete history of Indian medicine. The text proper consists of 
Notices, Biographical and Bibliographical, of the Ayurvodio Physicians 
and tjieir Works on Medicine. And as deities are said to be the 
propounders of the healing art, the notices of the Gods have been 
culled from the Vedas and the Puranas. It traces the origin and 
development of Indian medicine from the most ancient times and 
naturally the gods and goddesses, seers and sages, who elaborated the 
science find a place here. For the first time in this book Dr. Mukerjee 
has collected the information in a systematic form. No work 
professing to cover the whole field of medical bibliography of Ayurveda 
has hitherto appeared in any language. As an index of Sanskrit 
niedical works, the book would prove invaluable to scholars for the 
identification of recently discovered Mss. for which a regular search 
18 recommended by the author. We conclude with the remark, quoted 
h Y Dr. Mukerjee, from the celebrated Adams: “If the wisdotr . 
antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any case, it surely is so in 
Medicine, founded as this art especially is on general observation aud 
e xperienee. ,, The Journal of Ayurveda. December, 1924, pp. 229-91. 

History of Indian Medicine .—By Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhorji, B.A., 
M. D, 


The importance of scientific research for development of Indian 
progress in all directions is admitted by all, and the historical study 
of Indian medical science is a welcome sign of the growing interest 
exhibited by the profession in the domain of Indian medicine. The 
substance of matter contained in the volume under review was the 
thesis for the Griffith Prize for 1911 ; it was highly commended, anti 
the University has published it us the first volume of the History of 
Indian Medicine. The Calc „ta University is to be congratulated on 
the notable result achieved. 

Dr. Mukerjee is already well-known to ns as a keen and devoted 
investigator of ancient Medicine, and he has enriched its literature by 
contributions which cover a wide field. It is difficult to over-estimate 
th* I’mpoiutuue the work which has been accomplished and is still 
in progress. Tb ;; vaU. y e bibliography is eloquent of the erudition 
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n 1 notedly r. v r-rj \ TmuIfc out . The hm-uy of ao/elopo ’ .f the 
science of Aymfcrod* io a fascinating sine out it is an 

andorla*which few would care to attempt. If'would have >ecn 
^uaiertask if ;he author confined himself to definite periods of Indian 
!j ;tuy. To trace the development from the pre-historic Vedic 
TO the modorn ages is a Hercnlean task, which will take many years 
publish. 

In thG long introdnetion to this attractive w’ork, Dr. Mukerjee has 
discussed about the identity of some diseases, e.g., visueika with 
cholera, upadamsa with syphilis. History of Vaccination and inocula¬ 
tion is a highly interesting study. The complaint of Dr. Mnktrj- o, 

“ There is not a single chair of the history of medicine, in the In line 
Univorsitie 9 , nay I am sorry to say, even in the English UniveraiU* f i. 
Far from learning the history of Indian medicine the Graduates of nu 
Calcatta Medical College scarcely know any history of the system that 
they practise ” is true, and though the Saddler Commission recoin* 
mended a chair of medicine, the recommendation has no chance < 
assuming any shape in the near future. Dr. Mukerjee has consul* rc\ , 
the various ways of making the study of history of medicine popular ' 
among medical practitioners in India, and we draw the attention of J 
the profession to them. 

Of its value as a work of reference it is indeed superfluous to spclflH 
The anthor says “as an index of th^ Sanskrit medical works it woi<id 
be valuable to scholars in identifying the recently discovered Mss. ot 
Indian medicine in different parts of the country.” The aufc:>o r 
has dealt comprehensively with the Hindu deities, sages and seers who f 
are described to be contributors to the science of medicine. The bbok 1 
is attractively written. We hope that all educated men who are 9 
interested in the history of medicine will welcome the comprehensive] 
biogrphical and bibliographical studies of ancient physicians of Ind^jM 
We are sorry to read the concluding lines of late Sir Ashutosh Maker .ico I 
in bis Foreword : “ The financial difficulties oi the University have ivd J 

to an unfortunate delay in the publication qf the work and it is a mattoW 
for congratulation that the first volume vrll now bd*iiy the hands of tywflj 
scholars ” The Indian Mcdic(it Record , Yob XLV. Feb. 1925. pp. 51-2i 
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